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APPKECIATION OF THE EXTEENAL AND INTEENAL SITUATION, 1912. 


The Chief of the Greneral Staff has been instructed by the Government of India to prepare 
an appreciation of the situation referred to in paragraph 1 of the Terms of Beference to the 
Army in India Committee which runs as follows : — 

“To carry out a comprehei sive survey of various circumstances requiring the use of 
military force, which may arise out of the external and iuternal situation in India, 
under the conditions which now exist or may probably arise during the next few 
years.” 

In regard to tbia * reference ’ some difficulty has been espierienoed in determining what 
value to attach to the somewhat vague expression “ during the next few years.” After con- 
sideration, it has been thought best to assume for purposes of discussion that "the next few 
years ” may be taken to comprise the unexpired term of the Anglo- Japanese Treaty — i.e., 10 years 
from July 1911 — ^both because considerable re-arrangement of conditions Tvill probably by 
then have taken place, and because it takes several years for any large measures in connection 
with the administration of an army to display their full effect. It is as impossible to produce 
an efficient army at short notice, as it is impolitic, if not financially impracticable, suddenly 
to reduce it. Whatever measures of army policy are decided upon now can hardly be 
ejected to produce their full effect much under the period named. 

2. It is proposed to deal with this subject under the following headings which appear to 
include all the various circumstances which might impose on India the necessity for the us® 
of military force : — 

Past I — External conditions, including the maintenance of peace on the borders ; sub- 
divided as follows : — 

Treaty obligations and Imperial habilities. 

The North-West Frontier, including Bussia, Pers’a and the Persian Gulf, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the independent tribes, and Kashmir. 

The North-East Frontier, including Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan, China, and 
the independent ‘iribes. 

The South-Eastern Frontier, including Annam and Siam. 

Pabt II. Internal conditions, including the security of the defended ports. 


Part I — External Conditions, 

Treaty Ohligaiions and InvperiaL lAcdyUUies, 

3. The most important of our treaty obligations, as one whicb might involve us in military 

operations, is the Anglo- Japanese Agreement, 
Treaty obliga ions. revised in July 1911, by wh’ch we are boimd to 

come to Japan’s assistance in defence of her territorial rights or special interests in Eastern Asia 
in the event of unprovoked attack or aggressive action against her by any Power or Powers with 
whom we have not concluded a treaty of general arbitration. This responsibility is a wide one, 
and it is hardly possible to discuss within the limits of this paper the conditions under which, 
and the means by which, the naval and military authorities of the High Contractiug Parties would 
arrange to make om- assistance available. But unless the aggressive Power were either Bussia 
or Chma, any assistance which India could render would be by means of an oversea expedition 
onlv It will be more convenient to discuss such assistance as well as our possible action 
overland against Buss’a or China, later on in this paper. But it has been thought desirable to 
noint out here that the obligation exists, and its effect is that any serious reduction of 
our military forces in India pro tanto strengthens Japan’s potential enemies in Eastern Asia, 
Ind so far inoreasss Japan’s risk of being attacked and our liability fo be oaUed to her 
assistance. Japan may fairly disapprove such action on the part of her ally, while, if persisted 
m it might tend to lessen the value of the aUiance in her eyes. 

4 Another important obbgation is out compact with the Amir of Afghanistan. This 
aareement is somewhat vaguely worded; but the Committee of Imperial Defence considered, in 
llo7 that practically, so long as the Amir acts in his foreign relations in accordance with our 
iriqhU and ad\dce, it binds us to assist him in maintaining the integrity of his dominions 
aaainst external enemies. The only Power hkely to attack him at present is Bussia, and our 
re 8 pon 3 ib.li\ios in this respect wiU he considered when disenssmg our situation with reference 

to that Power. . , tvi. x i. v i. 

5 We have recently made a somewhat similar treaty with Bhutan by which we guarantee 
integrity of thac country so long as its ruler conducts his relationswith foreign Powers in 

accordance with oui wishes. Although we have no such treaty with Nepal, we have given her 
InZsya&nGe that we wiU support and protect her in the event of an unprovoked attack from any 
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quarter. In the case of Kashmir we have definitely guaranteed its protection against external 
efiemies, and its foreign relations are conducted by the Indian Government. All these obliga- 
tions create a situation between us and China along the borders of these States, which may 
require military measures to discharge them. Moreover, it is understood that Nepal, Bhutan 
and the Sikkim States have all got special rights and privileges in Tibet which We have pledged 
ourselves to defend. 

6. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 is a treaty equal in importance to our agreement 
with Japan. It closely affects the position in Tibet, Afghanistan and Persia at the present 
time. The object of this convention was to put an end to Ajiglo-Russian rivalries in these 
countries; in Tibet both of the contracting parties desired to maintain the status quo but 
practically have retired in favour of China ; in Afghanistan, Russia acknowledged our exclusive 
political interests while maintaining her commercial ones ; in Persia each was given a definite 
sphere of influence with a neutral zone between the two spheres. 

7. Outside India itself, but within the province of the Indian Government, besides the 
agreements above mentioned, we have numerous treaties with chiefs along the sea coast from 
Aden to Karachi, the most important of which are those with Muhammerah, Koweit and 
Maskat. All these treaties place the territories of these various chiefs more or less under our 
protection against aggression by foreign Powers, in return for certain action on their part as 
regards their foreign relations. All these engagements make demands on the army in India 
from time to time, which hitherto, however, hare not been of a serious nature. 

8. The part which the army in India is expected to take in support of the British Empire 

^ , - 1 .^. outside India, in other words its Imperial liability. 

Imperial liabibties. remains undefined, ad India was not directly 

repre^’ented at any of the Imperial conferences, which were confined to the ^elf-governing 
Dominions. These have recognised that it is their duty to take their share in Imperial 
Defence and have signified their general concurrence in the proposition that each, part of the 
Empire is willing to make its preparations on such lines as will enable it, should it so de'>ire, to 
take its share in the general defence of the Empire.’’ Although India was not called upon to 
share in this undertaking, she can hardly be held to be outside of it, as she relies on other parts 
of the Empire to come to her assistance when in need of it, and this implies reciprocity on her 
part. It is understood that the then Secretary cf State for India, Mr. Morley, accepted this 
view on her behalf. In the past Indis has sent overr,ea expeditions to Malta, China, Egypt, 
Somaliland, South Africa and the Aden Hinterland, and at the present moment hai troops in 
China and^Somaliland, sent at the direct request of the Imperial authorities, outdde India. 
In the future it seems probable that these expeditions will be on a larger, rather than on 
a smaller scale, especially when we contemplate our obligations to Japan, discussed in para- 
graph 3. 

The North-West Frontier, 

9. Our relations with Russia, as India’s most powerful neighbour, have a very important 

bearing on our military strength in India. The 
causes most likely to lead to our being involved in 

difficulties with Russia axe ; — 

(a) the anarchy in Persia which might bring about the partition of that country ; 

(&) the discharge of our obligations to the Amir of Afghanistan ; 

(c) the fulfilment of the undertakings in our agreement with Japan. 

10. So long as the Anglo-Russian Convention is observed the chance of war with Russia, 
under (a) and (6) above, is not great. But it should be noted that the agreement regarding 
Afghanistan was made contingent upon Great Britain obtaining and notifying the Amir’s 
consent thereto. This we have hitherto been unable to do, and although the Convention is in 
working order notwithstanding this omission, the fact leaves a loophole for future disagreement 
“between the contracting parties. Again, however genuine Russian friendship may be at 
present, it necessarily cannot be regarded as p^^rmanent ; it may change rapidly, and in December 
last Sir Edward Grey had to remind the Russian Ambassador what great car j was necessary 
to avoid our drifting apart. Nor is the desire to uphold the Convention universal either in 
Russia or in England. A party of some influence exists in Russia, which would not be sorry to 
see the Convention abrogated, or at least quietly disregarded. Indeed recent Russian action 
in Northern Persia seems to point to its influence ; but in this connection it is perhaps 
only fair to say that the present conditions there, amounting almost to anarchy, may force 
Russia to a modification of her engagements undjr the Convention, however desirous she 
ikay be of observing them. Nor must it be forgotten that, as occurred in 1901, the Russian 
Government might argue that, with the march of time, the situation had changed, and these 
assurances had grown out of date. It was no doubt with those considerations in view that 
Lord Morley (in Despatch No. 50, dated 20th March 1908) pointed out that, — “the conclusion 
of a convention does not of itself justify — ^and has never been regarded by even the most 
pacific powers as Justifying — ^the abandonment of precautions that are necessary to ensure its 
observance. ” 



11. That Russia holds similar views is clear, for she has lately added 174 battalions and 54 
batteries to her regular army and formed six new army corps Further, in the general redistri- 
bution of her forces, she has allotted three army corps to the Caucasus and five to Siberia, 
With a great central reserve of five corps at Moscow, The existing Central Asian and Orenburg- 
Tashkent lines have had their carrying capacity steadily increased by adding crossing stations * 
and sidings. The collection of materials for the long expected extension from Khajan to 
Terinez is now proceeding ; while the extension from Omsk through Vyerni to Aris will link the 
Siberian and Central Asian systems along the Chinese Turkistan border and eventually provide 
a third line of approach to the Afghan frontier It may of course fairly be said that the increase 
of Russia’s regular army has not been made on^y with Great Britain in view, and that her 
railways have been improved for commercial as well as military reasons. But whatever may 
have been the object of these measures, as accomplished facts they all, and especially the 
extension to Termez, will increase the power of Rirssia to concentrate troops on the Afghan 
frontier. 

12. On the other hand, India has apparently taken the opposite view, for she has decided 
not to complete the Field Army of 9 divisions and 8 cavalry brigades in the manner recom- 
mended by Lord Edtchcner, and she has suspended work on the railway extensions to Paraohinar 
and Smatzai and removed the rails and bridges of the la ter line. All of these measures were 
considered necessary by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1907 when considering the military 
requirements of the Empire as affected by the defence of India. Instead of taking these steps 
In^a has of late been considering proposals for the reduction of some of her military forces ; 
while since the Afghan War of 1878-80, i.c., during a period of over 30 years, she has done but 
little to improve her communications through the Khyber. It cannot be supposed that the 
Russian General StafE are not fully aware of the fact that the present state of the communi- 
cations between India and Kabul, render it very doubtful whether we could possibly feed and 
supply at Kabul a force of sufficient size to protect that place from capture by the Russians, 
even if we were invited by the Amir to assist him and had the Afghan forces at our side. 

13. In making the foregoing remarks there has been no intention of minimising the 
Convention, or of imputing want of good faith to Russia. But it must again be pointed out 
that the Amir has never accepted the Convention, that his subjects are unruly and his control 
over them by no moans comploto, that Wav»^s of fanaticism may arise, and that the con- 
tiguous Russo- Afghan frontiers offer many occasions for disputes over such matters as water 
for irrigation, cattle -thieving, raiding, and so on. which might easily be magnified Jby aggressive 
officials into serious affairs. It can hardly be denied that, however xmlikely occasions might 
arise, under which we might be called upon to intervene at his request upon behalf of 
Afghanistan when, if we refused to do so, we might cause the rupture of his agreement with 
ourselves or, if we agreed, we might risk a breach with Russia. 

14. Nor has it been forgotten that, in the event of war with Russia in support of Afghan- 
istan, we should apparently have the right to call for the assistance of Japan under the j^glo- 
Japanese Agreement. Whether this will be readdy given will depend on whether Japan, not 
having previously concluded a treaty of g«meral arbitration with Russia, considers that we are 
involved in war in defence of our special interests in the region of India by reason of unprovoked 
attack or aggressive action on the part of Russia, i.e., whether the ^ oasus foederis ' has arisen. 
We may hope that this will be the case. If she does come to our assistance the condi- 
tions under which, and the means by which, such assistance is to be made available, will be ar- 
ranged by the naval and military authorities of the High Contracting Parties. W'e have no 
means in India of knowing what this action would be, but probability points to Japanese 
military action being conned to Manchuria and not extending to India. To carry on simulta- 
neous operations both against Japan in Manchuria and Great Britain in Afghanistan would 
undoubtedly entail an enormous strain on Russian resources, but nevertheless she has sufficient 
armed forces available for the purpose ; when this is the case, the experience of the late war in 
Manchuria points to the danger of calculating on such difficulties being sufficient to render mili- 
tary action impossible. 

15. If we were called upon to fulfil our engagemeijLt to Japan in the event of her beiug 
involved against her will in a war with Russia, the attitude of Afghanistan, which is no party 
to this agreement, would presumably largely influence the Imperial Government in deciding on 
the conditions under which, and the means by which, our assistance could be made available 
to the best advantage. If it were d^^c'ded that oux best plan was to attack Russia in 
Turkistan through Afghanistan, a direction in which it is known that Russia was at one 
time apprehensive of attack from us, it is consid^jred that, notWxths'anding the whole-heart- 
ed assistance of Japar, we should figh*^ under h‘SS advantageous condicions than if summoned 
to his aid by the Amir, for it seems probable that the Afghans would adopt a hostile attitude 
and restnt oui; entry into thefr country on this pretext. Should this factor causij our niUaary 
autho 3 ;ities to advise action else who 'ihan in Afghanjbtan,it would be for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to decide what assistance should be given by India, and where. This can obviously not 
be laid down definitely in advance, but it is clear that pressure upon Russia, either from the 
direction of Sistan or elsewhere ir Persia, would tend to reduce materially the resources which 
she could luring to bear against Japan. 
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‘ 16 Our position in Persia at the present time is concerned with (1) the situation in Persia 
^ itself, (2) the advent of the Baghdad Railway to the 

Persia and the Persian Gul . shores of the Gulf, (3) the proposed Trans-Persian 

Railway, and (4) the conditions on the shores of the Persian Gulf, in all of which matters we 
are more or less directly interested. 


17. The situation in Persia itself is at present governedby the Anglo-Russian Convention 
in regard to Persia. In discussing this it has been shown that there are forces at work which 
tend to destroy it, whde the internal condition of Persia has become so unsatisfactory, 
that however willing both parties may be to maintain it as it stands at present, this may 
prove impossible. Should this occur, the partition of Persia may be forced on us, and we should 
then either have to take our share in Southern Persia, or leave a vacuum for sonae other 
Power to fill. The former course would involve an additional call on our military forces in 
India ; but if our trade intexesi.sare to be safeguarded the occupation of some part of Southern 
Persia will be unavoidable. Meanwhile, however, we have British Consuls and interesi^s in 
several places in Southern Persia, which in the present disturbed state of the country are liable 
to attack. The sixuation may, therefore, entail our having to despatch a considerable force to 
their relief rather than leave them to take their chance. In either case demands may be 
involved on the military forces of India, the extent of which it is impossible to forecast 
with accuracy. < 


18. Sistanisa portion of Persia in which we are specially interested, owing to its proximity 
to the Afghan and Indian fronfciers and to its grain-producing possibilities. It remains 
within the British sphere under the Anglo-Russian Convention, and as its development does not 
offer sufficient inducement to us, compared with its dangers and expense,^ we consider it best 
to maintain the status quo there, so long as Russia does not threaten it. 

19. The advent of the Baghdad Railway to the shores of the Gulf concerns us chiefly owing 
to the posslbiliiy of a hostile naval base being established as a consequence at the head of the 
Gulf. It is possible also, if not probable, that it may be pushed into the neutral zone in 
Persia, and it there begins to tlneaten India as a means, should it approach the GuK littoral, 
of supporting overland a naval base established in those regions ; as an instrument for 
influencing the Muhammadan population through which it passes, especially if directed towards 
Eastern Persia and Afghanistan ; and as a line of through communication between India and 
Europe in the future, which, as noted below, must modify the military situation to our 
disadvantage. 

20. The proposed Trans-Persian line is another through communication which wilt 
eventuaEy affect India even more directly. Although it is clear that the natural barriers, 
which at present exist round India, are a great strategic advantage in its defence, and that the 
piercing of these barriers by a railway would in consequence be a great disadvantage, it has been 
realised that a through connection by railway from Europe to India is a development of modem 
civilization that cannot be resisted permanently. On the assumption that such a line will 
ultimately be constructed, the problem becomes one of rendering it as strategically innocuous 
to India as possible ; this can be best attained by so locating the line that it can be controlled 
by our sea power through a large portion of its length. But whatever alignment be adopted 
and whatever safeguards may be effected in its construction, its completion must modify the 
sxrategioal position greatly to our disadvantage, and our relations towards it must make 
some additional demands on our miiitary resources. This proposed railway through Persia 
will render the Bombay-Karachi standard gauge connection, always considered by the military 
authorities a strategical necessity, an urgent requirement. 

21. The political situation on the shores of xhe Persian Gulf may be summarised as foUowa. 
Great Britain has acquired, and stiU possesses, special interest sin the Persian Gulf as the result 
of her action and enterprise during the 19fch century. She has imposed upon herself a self-deny- 
ing ordinance as regards the acquisition of territory, but by virtue of her superiority at sea she 
exorcises a quasi-sovereignty on the shores of the Gulf. She cannot contemplate the creation in 
the Gulf of territorial interests by any other Power, beyond what Turkey and Persia have Ski 
present, without serious concern. The primary object of British diplomacy is to maintain the 
status quo ; to protect British trade interests; to ensure the fulfilment of the treaties entered 
into with the chiefs along the littoral; and to resist by all the moans in her power the establish- 
ment by any rival Power of a naval base or fortified coaling station in the Gulf. It becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain this position, especially in view of the aspirations of the Young 
Turk party suppor^d by Germany ; and t would seem that the prosecution of their national 
programme will bring Ottoman real or fancied interests into conflict with those of Great Britain 
in several parts of the Arab world, especially in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. How we 
axe to meet these attempts to modify the status quo to our disadvantage does not appear to 
have been authoritatively determined, but although our action is likely to be primarily 
naval, yet, as purely naval action can never be decisive, some demand is almost certain 
to be made on the military forc^^s of India. The suppression of the arms traffic across the 
Gulf has also been engaging the attention of both our naval and military forces during the 
past few years and seems likely to continue to do so for some time to come, as demand 
and profits increase. 
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22, la regard to A^hanistan, Russia bv the Anglo-Russian Conveotion agrees, as already 

stated, to recognise Afghanistan as outside the 
Afghanistan. sphere of Russian influence ; she engages to 

conduct all her political relations ^ith Afghanistan 
through the intermediary of the British Government and not to send any agents into that 
eountry ; while Great Britain engages not to take, nor encourage the Afghans to take, any mea- 
sures threatening Russia and, while the Amir fulfils his engagements under his separate treaty 
with us, neither to occupy nor annex: any portion of Afghanistan nor to interfere in the internal 
administration of the country. Great Britain also concedes the principle of equality of commer- 
cial opportunity to Russia in Afghanistan. As already noted, the Amir has not subscribed to 
the Anglo-Russian Convention, but it is nevertheless being acted upon by the two contracting 
parties. Under our own treaty with the Amir we practically guarantee the integrity of his 
dominions against unprovoked aggression, provided he conducts his external relations through 
us. 


23. In A%hanistan under the present Amir the armament of the people with modem rifles 
has been greatly encouraged, and the regular army has been improved and better armed, espe- 
cially as regards artillery, though its training and organization are still very defective. The 
communications on this side of the Hindu Kush are abo being greatly improved, particularly 
round Kabul. The military power of Afghanistan is, therefore, steadily increasing, especially 
for purposes of defence. Its chief weakness lies on the Russian frontier from Herat through 
Afghan Turkistan and Badakshan to Wakhan, .n which regions the population also is non- 
Afghan and not unfriendly towards Russia. 

24. The chief danger of war with Afghanistan appears to lie in the Amir’s diflflculty in 
dealing with the more fanatical and ignorant sections of his subjects and possibly in our hand- 
ling oi border disputes between him and Russia, when we might not feel inclined to support 
him. Should the unruly elements referred to gain the ascendancy owing to a wave of rebgious 
feeling spreading over Islam, the Amir’s hands might be forced into declaring war with us in 
order to maintain , his throne. There is also danger that his coqu* ttish attitude to the 
independent tribes on our border, adopted no doubt with a view to placate the above sections 
of his populat on, may at some time land him in such serious difficulties with us that 
war may follow. This nearly happened in 1908, during the Mohmand expedition. Another 
contingency which cannot be ignored is the possibility of the Amir’s losing his throne, 
either by assassination or otherwise. There are not wanting signs of -discontent with his rule, 
and he may not bo strong enough to put it down. His brother NasruUah has the reputation 
of being decidedly hostile to England and closely in touch with the Mullahs and fanatical 
elements. Should he succeed in gaining the throne, we must be prepared for serious difficul- 
ties, as Afghanistan and the tribes may quite possibly combine against us. 

25. Baluchistan is at present tranqtiil, and its different chiefs rule their small states under 

. oar protection and guidance. Although minor 

auo an. troubles frequently arise, they are easily dealt 

with, and there seems no prol^ability of anything happening in this area which will need any 
serious offort on the part of the Army in India to suppress it. Still it must be recollect- 
ed that there are fairly powerful and concentrated tribes there, such as the Kakars, Harris, 
Bugtis and Achakzais of Peshin. In the Afghan War of 1878 some of these attacked 
our line of railway towards Quetta. In 1896 their attitude caused coi^siderable anxiety, but 
fortunately the ivave of fanaticism, which spread over the rest of the frontier in 1897, did not 
extend to them. In case of a reverse to a considerable detachment in the beginning of a war, 
their action and that of the other tribes of Baluchistan, such as the Nausherwanis on the 
Perso-Baluch frontier, must be considered. 

26. Owing to the policy of His Majesty the Amir in encouraging the armament, in spite of 

the risk of internal rebellion, not merely of his own 
The independent tnbes. subjects but of the frontier tribes, their fighting 

birength has greatly increased since the general rising in 1897-98 when we had to mobilize 
70,000 men. Sir George Roos-Keppel in 1907 considered that they had become perhaps ten 
times better armed in the interval that had then elapsed. However this may have been then, 
the arming of the tribes with modern rifles has steadily progress^ since, and they have undoubt- 
edlv now become a great and increasing danger of which it is necessary to take cognizance 
and be prepared to meet. Apart from their natural lawlessness coupled with local fanaticism, 
the chief risk of collision with them arises from the encouragement and subsidies they receive 
from Kabul which cause them to annoy us frequently ; while at longer intervals a wave of feel- 
ing, as in 1897, may cause a more general rising. What is important is that when these colli- 
sion occur, we cannot adopt a defensive attitude, but must be prepared to attack them in their 
mountain fastnesses. To act otherwise is to risk a general conflagration along the whole 
frontier and may even involve difficulties in India itself where the failure of the Government 
to perform ite first duty, that of protecting its subjects from aggression, would be patent. 

«1IAC 
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27. We have guaranteed the protection of Kashmir against external enemies. To the north 

of this State lies the outlying portion of the Ouncse 

Kas mir. Empire known as Chinese Turkistan, which is 

separated from Kashmir by enormous mountain ranges, across which there are few tracks 
passable by even the smallest bodies of troops. China also maintains no troops of any Value in 
this Province. Iso danger of aggression need be apprehended from this quarter, and it is not 
worth while to consider it further. There is «omo danger, however, in the Giigit Agency 
from Russia across the Pamirs, but any attack from this direction can hardly be formidable, 
and it would be dealt with as one of the subsidiary operations of a campaign against that 
Power. There is also danger cf attack from the independent tribesmen to the south-west of 
the Giigit Agency. Owing to the difficulty of the communications this too can only be made 
by such smaU numbers that the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops could probably dispose of 
them without our assistance. Regarded as a danger to ourselves, Kashmir is of little account 
as its population, with the exception of a few Dogras, is not warlike. From no point of view, 
therefore, is ELashnxir likely to cause any serious demand on the military forces of India. 

The North-East Frontier. 

28. The Kingdom of Nepal, the land of the Gurkhas, is a very powerful Native State 

- forming part of our northern boundary for 500 

* miles. It has been uniformly friendly since 1857, 

and furnishes large numbers of men for our Indian army. With its warlike population 
and fairly efficient army of 35,000 men, it is a factor of the first importance in this part of 
India. As stated in paragraph 5, we are under obligation to defend Nepal, and its foreign 
relations axe to a considerable extent under our control, partly by treaty and partly by usage. 
Jealous of their independence, the Nepalese do not new acknowledge the suzerainty either 
of Great Britain or of China, though until recently they have been inclined to play the 
latter off against any sign of undue influence from ourselves. Recent Chinese activity in Tibet 
has rendered the Nepalese more disposed than they ever were before to listen to our advice ; 
but they have never goiie to the length of placing themselves under oar protection. But al- 
though the suzerainty of Great Britain has not formally been acknowledged, it is implied by our 
political relation^ de facto with the State. This State, therefore, seems likely to be an important 
ally in any contingency that may arise ; but should anything cause it to oppose us, the mili- 
tary situation thus created would be a serious one for the Army in India. The possibility, 
though remote, cannot be entirely ignored. 

29. Although at one time virtually independent of China, Tibet appears, since the Angle- 

Russian Convention, to have been treated as one of 
the outlying provinces of that Empire, though at 
the momeiit cf writing China is relaxing her hold upon it. Its population is not warlike, and 
left alone the Tibetans have never proved aggresshe neighbours, however aloof they may 
have held themselves from intercourse with us. The iufluenco of China may cause this attitude 
to change in the future, bat its development will probably be slow and need not demand 
any serious military preparations on our part for sume years to come. The position of the 
Chumbi valley, a salient projecting into India, is a weak point which invites our attack 
in case of any seiious trouble with the Tibetans. The heiglit of its mountains and plains, 
their inho3pitable charaott,r and the extreme cold in winter render military operations in Tibet, 
on even a moderate scale, inordinately expensive and difficult; so that th<^re is every reason 
why we should avoid expending upon that country any considerable portion of our military 
resources. 

30. The shadowy suzerainty of China over Bhutan has never been recognised by the 

Bhutan. British Government, and attempts to assert it 

on the part cf China have recently led to the 
Bhutan Government placing its foreign relations under our control. We have definitely 
told tho Chinc"ie Goyermuent that we do not rccoguise their claims to suzerainty over Bhutan 
and NepCil, and will, if neccisary, resist them. The country is most difficult, and the popula- 
tion is not warlike, nor is it well-armed. Although we need fear nothing from Bhutan, it 
would not be very easy to protect it from China acting through Tibet, and as long as 
the frontier to the north pf Bhutan remains undefined or undemarcated, sources of trouble may 
present themselves which may lead to rather difficult operations on the part of the Army in 
India. In Bhutan Itself no considerable forces could, with advantage, be employed. 

31. nAfter leaving Tibet eastwards the province of China which imphigos on our North-East 

China. Frontier in Burma is Yunnan. Here, too, since 

. , , T i signing of the Anglo-Russian Convention, the 

bem displa^ng greater activity pn the frontier. The establishment of a republic 
m may lead to a <5hange o^ policy, but so far the signs are not promising as making for 

better rektions on the border. The frontier line remains undelimited from Bhutan 
Manang il^in m Bmma. In A^am our maps show it as being along the administrative 
border, which is utterly unsuitable. In Burma we have informed China in general terms 
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we regard thv xindclimitod portion as following the Salween-Trrawaddy watershed from the 
confines of Tibet towards Manang Pum ; but China has not accepted this line. ^ 

32. Chma has not hitherto been a strong mihtary power, and where a frontier has been 
defined she has generally been a good neighbour. But under an improved administration, she 
may become formidable on land as years pass on, while the mere bulk and weight of her 
natural expansion is apt to give trouble. The country lying between China and the Burjna- 
Assam border is generally mountainous and imdeveloped, and in its present state the 
movement of large bodies of troops along any route is not possible. The communications with 
the interior of China also are long and bad. So long as the natural barriers on this frontier 
remain unpicrccd by radways, we have little to fear from the Chinese, while on our part we 
have no reason for wishing to undertake serious ofiensive operations against them from this 
froiiticr, as there is no suitable objective within reach ; though the weakness of the Tengyueh 
salient affords one for local operations of a limited extent. Nervous as the Yunnan autho- 
rities have proved thomsclves about this salient, it is probable that pressure will always more 
effectively be brought on China by oversea operations directed against the main objectives 
in that country. Although for defensive reasons it is important that the natural barriers on 
this frontier should not bo pierced by good communications, the Indian Government have been 
press ng for some years the extension of the railway from Bhamo northwards on commercial 
gcoundo. Should th s be completed and extended through Yunnan, it will create a fresh 
Bitui-t on on the Biuma frontier which is likely to make increased demands on the military 
forces of Ind a. At the same time this railway may have a pacific effect on the frontier. 

33. The frontier question on this border has at length been taken up by His Majesty’s 
Government, and it may be hoped that it will now be pushed through to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Ihe longer agreement is delayed, the more difficult the problem will become and the 
less advantageous will bo the border lino eventually obtained. China is organising a modem 
army corps of two divisions in Yunnan and, imtil the revolution broke out, she was steadily 
increasing the strength of her military position on th's frontier. Although there is no cause 
for uncosiness at prepent, the potential military strength of China has to be borne in mind 
as her present unreadiness for war can, and probably wiU, be remedied in course of time. For 
the present, d’plomatic representations to China do not require to be supported by the 
display of any considerable armed force ; but in a few years she may well not prove to be so 
amenable to persuasion. The mere fact, moreover, of small bodies of Chinese soldiers pressing 
forward as far as they dare upon most of the routes which cross the ill-defined frontier, and 
entering into relations with the inhabitants of outlying villages, is apt to lead to trouble, aud 
to necessitate the presence of troops or military police in numbers quite out of proportion 
to the real importance of the localities. The internal situation in China has not been 
commented on at any length, as it is fo complex and uncertain It is, howeyoz, well known 
that Yuan Shikai has 1 ad difficulty in controllmg mutinous troops, and it is quite possible 
that these may get out o£ hand and start an anti-foreign propaganda which may create a state 
of affairs that will require imited action on the part of the Powers. In such an event British 
action vfould probably be carried out largely by Indian troops. 

34. The independent tribes lying along the North-East Erontier are numerous, if un- 

important, and they inhabit a fringe of almost 
The independent tribes. tmexplored mountainous country between our- 

selves and Tibet and Yunnan. Until the recent activities of China along this frontier 
caused us to reconsider our position, we.had foUowod a policy of aloofness as much as possible 
in regard to them, only punishing acts of aggression on their part with small punitive expeditions. 
It would seem now that this attitude must be changed, and that they must be brought 
under our influence and afforded protection against external aggress’on. We have recommend- 
ed an approximate line of frontier vis-a-vis China, which it will be desirable for us to obtain, 
and have commenced to explore and survey the country along it, so that we ^y define it with 
sufficient precision. Most of th's frontier wiU consist of high and inhospitable mountains, 
pierced at intervals by trade routes of varying importance. On the most important of these, 
te., those up the Lohit and Dihong valleys, we shall require to take steps, such as the 
establishment of posts near the border line, to nuke the frontier, we may eventually decide 
on effective. The prosecution of this work during the next few years will make demands, 
though probably not serious ones, on our military forces. 

The South-Eastern Frontier. 

35. South of Yunnan the province of Annam abuts on the eastern frontier of Burma 

for a short distance. The communications be- 
tween Burma and Annam are difficult and 
unfi-tted for the deployment of even moderate forces. Our relations with Erance are good 
and likely to remain so ; but even if they change, the length of her co mm u ni cations and 
the smallness of her forces in Indo-China will prevent any serious offensive on this 
frontier on the part of Erance. It seems fax more probable that under such circum- 
stances, she would have to concentrate her available forces near the sea coast to secure 
Tonkin. 
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36. The Kingdom of Siam Ixas an army of 10 mixed brigades, organised, equipped and 

trained on modern lines. This force has shown 
a steady impiovcment daring the last few years; 
it is capable of developing a war strength of 80,000 men with 120 guns. It has recently been 
repotted on by a high military authority as admirably drilled and soundly disciplined with all 
the makings of a very useful force, capable of putting into the field oome 45,000 men and 120 
guns. The communications between Siam and Burma ars few, andcro'^s difficult country, and 
they are unsuitable to the movements of large forces. Eoimeily our rivalry 'with France in 
Siam caused much friction between us, but this has been put an end to by an agreement 
between the three countries. Siam has usually been friendly to Great Britain, and we need fear 
but little danger from this quarter during the next few years. 

Summary. 

37. As regards external conditions the most important elements axe the Anglo- Japanese and 
Anglo-Bussian agreements. The permanence of the latter convention is sometimes threatened 
by patties hostile to it in the countries concerned and by the course of events in Asia ; but 
the steady rise of the power of Germany in Europe, and the danger this implies to other nations, 
tends to have a quietening influence on their rivalries in the East. But affairs in Persia, 
revolt or fanatical feeling in Afgham*stan, or among our frontier tribes, might at any moment 
create a situation which would severely tax our military resources in India. Meanwhile the 
increase in the military strength of Russia and Afghanistan ; the extension and improvement 
of railways ; the growing ambitions and interests of several Powers in Persia and the Persian 
Gulf; the rapid armament of the independent tribes on the No th-West Frontier with modern 
rifles ; the increasing activity and awakening of Chin*., are all factors which are gradually 
lnd.king our military position in India more difficult, and may even, as they develop, render it 
dangerous. "While the above is oux local position in dia, our Imperial obligations outside it 
also Appear to be on the increase, owing to the conditions in Europe, Asia and Egypt, Thus 
it seems probable that larger demands may be made on the military forces in India fer Im^ 
perial purposes in the future, than has been the case in the past; considerable as these have 
sometimes been. 

Fart II. — ^Internal conditions including the security of the defended ports. 

38. The general principles on which provision is made for maintaining the internal security 
of the country may be broadly stated as follows : — 

(i) The first requirement is to provide for the mamtenance of the authority of Govern- 
ment including the Civil Power generally, and for its ability to enforce its com- 
mands. 

The means used for this purpose are the police and the army. As the power of the for- 
mer is insufficient in itself to deal with resistance on a large scale, the ultimate 
support of the Civil Power is the army. 

Hence it is necessary to ensure that the military forces are properly distributed, that the 
arsenals and seaports upon which they depend for the supply of munitions of 
war, other supj^ies and reinforcements are properly defended, and that the 
railways and other co m munications, which enable those forces to be moved to 
the points where they are needed, are safeguarded from interruption. 

(ii) The second requirement is to maintain, in conjunction with the civil authorities, as 
complete information as possible regarding the elements which make for rebellion, 
sedition, or civil disturbances, whether those elements exist in areas entirely 
under our rule, or in areas governed by protected or sen^i-iodependent Native 
States, to keep a close watch upon them, and to make good arrangements fpr 
controlling in their early stages movements which might S unchecked develop 
iuto dangerous forces, or wMch might afiect the recruiting grounds of the army. 

39. In dealing with a country of the size of India, inhabited by so many diverse races 
having difierent traditions, differing interests, different characteristics, and often different 
languages, where too the interests of the fitting races are often opposed to those of the non- 

^ fighting ones, it is practically impossible to deal with the country as a whole in regard to the fore- 
going requirements. The subject has been studied very carefully and in detail by the General 
Staff, and in the following pages an attempt has been made to state as shortly as possible the 
existing conditions in the several zones into which, for purposes of this paper, security areas 
have been grouped. 

40. These ozones are as follows : — 

The North-West Frontier and Baluchistan Zone* 

The Punjab Zone. 

The United Provinces Zone. 

The Bihar, Bengal and Assam Zone* 
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The Rajputana and Central India Zone^ 

The Bombay or West Coast Zone, 

The Madras or East Coast Zone* 

The Burma Zone. 

The Aden Zone. 

41. The danger which appeared most imminent in 1904 when plans Were prepared for the 
redistribution and reorganization of the Army in India, was a war with Russia, entailing a 
campaign in Afghanistan. It was realised that the protection of India from external invasion, 
and the preservation of internal security within its borders, were inter-dependent problems, 
and that any scheme adopted for the reorganization and redistribution of India’s armed forces 
should be one which would provide convenientiy and efeeetively for both these objects. 


42. This was the basis of the army organization and distribution effected by Lord Kitchener. 
During the last five years, however, certam factors have come into prominence which have had as 
important an effect on the problem of India’s internal security, as the Anglo-Russian Convention 
has had on that of her external responsibilities. In 1904 the contentmert of the people as a 
whole, and their acquiescence in British rule, were not seriously questioned, and though the 
existence of sedition in certain areas was known, it was not regarded as a matter of any serious 
importance, as it was confined to a small class and to certain districts the inhabitants of which 

-weie unwarlike. Since then, however, the situa- 
The growth of sedition. changed for the Worse. The triumph of 

Japan over Russia, and her consequent elevation to the position of a World Power, has stirred 
the Asiatic world from Tokio to Teheran, and has awakened long slumbering national aspira- 
tions and a hatred of European domination. The innate racial diffbrence between the East 
and the West has found expression through the Press, and has given rise to a campaign of 
calumny and vilification which has stirred the masses against Government in a manner which 
is as startling as it is unexpected. Encouraged hy the support of English pohticians who fail 
to realise that the democratic methods of government which obtain in Europe, are as yet un- 
suited to the East with its different ideals and backward civilization, the educated classes in 
India have started an agitation for political independence which ranges from the aspirations of 
the moderates, who hope to see India enjoying within the Empire the same degree of autonomy 
as the self-governing Dominions, to the violent hostility of extremists who would be satisfied 
iWith nothing less than complete revolution and independence, and are prepared to resort to 
every form of violence in order to attain their object. If this awakening of national 
aspirations and desire for political emancipation were confined to the educated classes, and to 
unwarlike races, such as the people of the Deccan and Bengal, it would be of comparatively 
little importance from a military point of view. The propaganda, however, has spread to 
the Punjab, the great recruiting ground of the Indian Army, and has been successful ii| 
alienating the loyalty of some of the people of that province to a dangerous extent 

43 Realising that no political propaganda can arouse the people from their apathy unless it 
is associated with religion, the promoters of sedition have been careful to find religious motives 
for their activities. Apart from causing discontent agamst British rule, they have stirred up 
religious animosities, and by encouraging fanaticism have increased the probability of riots 
j j. j X between Mnsalmans and Hindus. Well aware of 

e me o s o se i ion. resources at the disposal of Gov- 

ernment, and their own lack of arms, precludes the possibility of a successful insurrection^ 
-the leaders of the extremist movement have made a study of anarchical methods. If 
open revolt is impracticable, it is at aaay rate possible by assassination, bomb -throwing, and 
political daeoities, to work upon the fears of the timorous, and to spread the idea that Govern- 
ment is powerless to protect the lives and property of its subjects. Again, if the forces of Gov- 
ernment cannot be faced in the field, it is at any rate possible to hamper their mobility by cutting 
the telegraph wires, encouraging strikes among miners and railway employes, derailing trains, 
and damaging bridges and rolling-stock, Nor is the obtaining of arms an altogether insuperable 
difficulty. Inspiteofthe Arms Act, a considerable supply of revolvers has been distributed 
throughout the country, and though the smuggling of arms and ammunition into India 
undoubtedly presents great difficulties, cargoes of rifles could probably be landed at some of the 
smaller ports, more especially at places like Goa and Pondicherry and they could be smuggled 
thence into the interior With no greater risk of detection than attends the smuggli^ of 
arms from India across the North-West Frontier, 


44. The facts above stated have increased the importance of providing means for the main- 
tenance of internal security, and of estimating the relative value to be attached to the religious 
and political movements which threaten to disturb the peace of India, This entails a careful 
examination of the aims and objects of the various political societies which have come into 
prominence through the seditious agitation of the last few years, and an appreciation of the 
‘ localities in which their propaganda is most hkely to be injurious to Bri.tish authority an|l 
prestige. 

Si lAC 
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46. Before proceeding to make this detailed examination, it is necessary to explain that 
tinder the reoiganizditioD scheme of 1904 it was assumed that in addition to the volunteers, 
about 60,000 armed civil police, of whom some 20,000 would be collected in formed bodies at pre- 
arranged centres, would be available to assist the regular troops in maintaining internal security. 
The police have been highly tried during the last few years, and many members of the force have 

displayed conspicuous courage and fidelity, especial- 
® ^ . ly .in the investigation of political crime. In the 

event, however, of widespread unrest, culminating in some serious outbreak, it may be doubted 
whether the bulk of the police would remain perfectly reliable, unless strongly supported by 
regular troops. It is, therefore, no longer considered advisable to reckon to the same extent 
'upon their assistance in schemes of defence, thus modifying the policy formerly accepted 
which provided for their inclusion in all internal security garrisons. Furthermore, it is now 
part of the policy of Government to restrict, as far as possible, any increase or improvement in th6 
armament of the police, as it is recognized that the discipline of the force is naturally inferior 
to that of regular troops, and that as they are usually recruited from the provinces in which 
they serve, and are scattered about the country in small detachments away from their ofidcers, 
they would more readily succumb to disaffection than their comrades in the army. 


The North-^West Frontier Zone. 


46. Tlie North-West Frontier Zone consists of the North-West Frontier Frovince and 
Baluchistan, and is divided into five areas, mz, : — 

(i) The Peshawar Area. 

(it) The Kohat Area. 

(iii) The Bannu Area. 

47* The population of the North-West Frontier Province is estimated to he over 2 millions 

and with the exception of ojBGLcials and traders ij> 
Gene remarks, towns and villages^ is almost entirely composed 

of Musalmans. The latter, in their racial characteristics and customs, resemble the clansmen 
of the independent tribes, beyond the administrative border, and though moro law-abiding and 
less fanatical than the latter, they are neverthel^s susceptible to the same influencesS,, especially 
in religious matters. Any general rising of the frontier tribes which had the support of the Am'r, 
and formed part of the Pan-Islamic movement, might cause serious disturbances if not 
a revolt, and might affect the loyalty of many of our Musalman soldiers who are recruited 
from the warlike inhabitants of this province, 

48. These remarks apply also to Baluchistan, though in a lesser degree. The population of 
the latter is under a million, and it is much less honauogeneous than that of the North-West 
Frontier Province. The people are warlike hut not fanatical, and instead of being grouped, 
fike their neighbours, into clans owning no authority but that oi the tribal firgcs^ include 
many tribes which acknowledge the authority of recognized chiefs, and States like Kalat 
and Las Beyla which have a monarchical government. The population of Baluchistan is 
thus much more easy to control than that of the North-West Frontier Province. The chief 
elements of disturbance are to be found in the districts of Loralai, Sibi, and Zhob, the Harris 
and the Kakars being the tribes most likely to give trouble. The preaching of a fehad^ or an 
incitement to revolt on the part of the Amir, would not meet with the same response in Balu- 
chistan as it would in the North-West Frontier Province or among the independent border 
tribes, although the prospect of loot Would be ever present. 

49. The responsibility for the maintenance of law and order in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan rests primarily with the civil authorities and the local forces which 
they control. The responsibility of the regular troops is to afford support to these local forces 
whenever circumstances demand it. The principle followed by the civil authorities is to locate the 
local forces in small fortified posts on the main lines of communication, while retaining a portion 
at the headquarter? of corps as a reserve. It is recognized that these posts, though of sufficient 
strength to fulfil their purpose under normal conditions, would prove inadequate should 
extensive and organized tribal revolt supervene. Assistance would then be required from the 
army, and it is with this object that the regular forces are now distributed and organized. The 
principle followed is to locate moveable columns at suitable stations whence relief can be sent 
to the threatened point. 

60. * Peshawar, near the entrance to the Khyher Pass, is the place of chief importrance in 
The Peshawar* Area, Peshawar Area. It has a population of 95,000 

« and a considerable trade, is the headquarters of the 

local administration, and the base of the northern line of advance into Afghanistan. Peshawar^ 
-JSowsheia, and the Malakand require to be held, vulnerable points ©n the railway between 


{iv) The Derajat Area. 

(t?) The Baluchistan Area. 
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Attock and Jamtud have to be guarded, and moveable columns are necessary at Peshawar, 
Mardan and the Malakand for the maintenance of order in the area. 


51. Kohat, on the road into Afghanistan Wd the Kurram Valley, is a place of some 
fri, IT i, * A importance, as it is the broad gauge railhead of 

® ® the railway from Khushalgarh, and the base for 

the central line of advance. Kohat, Port Lockhart, and Parachinar require to be held, detach- 
ments must be furnished to guard the railway between Thall and Khushalgarh, and a move- 
able column, based on Hangu, is necessary to support the posts in the Kutrram and on the 
Samana. 


62. Bannu owes its importance to the fact that it covers the entrance to the Tochi 

^ -w A Valley. Bannu itself has to be held, and a move- 

ine xSannu Area. i., , 

able column, oased on th'it placp, is wanted as 

a support to the posts in Northern Waziristan. Bannu will shortly be connected with the North- 

Western Railway system by a narrow gauge line which is to cross the Indus at Kalabagh. 


53. Dera Ismail Khan owes its importance to the hict that it waichrs the entrance to 

TT,« ivraine 4 r««. GuBoaL Beta Ismail Khan requires to be 

held, and a moveable column, based on that 
place, is also necessa-y to act as a support to the posts in Southern Waziristan and the GumaL 

54. Quetta is the only large town in the Baluchistan Area. It is the headquarters of the local 

The Baluohistaa Area. administration, and has a first-class arsenal which 

contains the war material required for the troops 
detailed for the southern line of advance into Afghanistan. It is the base of this line of 
advance, and as it is entirely dependent on India for supplies, the maintenance of railway 
communication with Sukkur is of vital importance. Owing to the difficult country traversed 
by the two lines from Sibi to Bostan, ard thence to CJhaman, and the number of tunnels and 
bridges to be guarded, a good many troops are needed for their protection. In addition to 
providing for this, and for the security of Quetta itself, a sufficient force is required to be 
able to deal with the Kakars of Zhob, the Harris of Sibi, and the Brahu s of Kelat. The deserts 
which surround this area make raiding difficult and unprofitable, so that, in spite of its extent 
and the wildness of its inhabitants, it is more manageable than the North-West Frontier 
Province, 


The PunjcA Zone. 

66. The Punjab Zone is divided into two areas, viz , • 

(i) The Rawal Pindi Area. 

(ii) The Lahore Area. 

66. The population of the Punjab is 24 millions, of which 12 millions are Muhammadans, 10 

General remarks. mfflions Hindus, and 2 millions Sikhs. The 

people are hardy and warlike, and from the large 
number of soldiers which it furnishes, the Punjab, as a recruiting ground, stands nrarly in the 
same relation to the army of to-day, as Oudh did to the army of 1867. A noticeable feature in 
regard to the population is the re^arity of its distribution. Speaking generally, the west of the 
province towards Rawal Pindi is Musahnan ; the centre round Lahore is Silrli ; while the 
eastern portion towards Delhi is Hindu. This distribution has, as wiU presently be* shown, an 
important bearing on the question of internal security. 

57. With the exception of the Dograa of Jummoo and Kangra, the population of the Rawal 
The Rawal Pmdi Area. Pindi Area is almost entirely Musalman. Any great 

excitement such as the preaching of a jehad in 
Afghanistan, or a general rising of the tribes on the North-West Frontier, might react on the 
Muhammadans of the Muiree Hills, the Salt Range, and the country round Jhelnm and Shah- 
pur, and lead to serious religious riots, with attaclra on Hindus, and possibly to the interrup- 
tion of the railway between Lahore and Attock. The Musalmans of this area are reckoned 
as the most turbulent people in the Punjab, and have a higher peroraitage of crime than any 
other class in the province. They famish the army with a very large number of soldiers ortA 
though loyal as a whole, many share the belief that is now being spread among Indian Moslems, 

• that Great Britain, in common with other Christian Powers, aims at the downfall of TnlnTn^ 
and that the action of the Italians in Tripoli, of the French in Morocco, and of the Russians 
in Persia, is all part of a scheme for destroying the independence of Muhammadan States. The 
f eelmg of irritation which this causes is kept alive by the Musalman newspapers, and is not only 
creating a hostile feeling towards Govranment, but accentuating the religious animosity (if, 
Musalu^ns towards Sik^ and Hindus. 
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58. The place of chief importance in the area is Rawal Pindi where there is a fortified posi- 
tion and a first class arsenal, in which is stored most of the war material required for the troops 
detailed for the northern line of advance into Afghanistan, or for a campaign on the North-West 
Frontier. After Rawal Pindi, the most important places are Wazirabad, Jhelum, Attock and 
Khu^algarh. There are important bridges at these points which require to be securely guarded. 
The railway from Lahore to Peshawar, with the branch to Kohat vid Khushalgarh, also 
requires protection. Rawal Pindi, Murree, Campbellpore, Attock, Abboitabad, Jhelum, and 
Sialkot have to be held, and moveable columns, based on Rawal Pindi, Abbottabad, Jhelum 
and Sialkot, are necessary for the maintenance of order. 


59. The Sikhs of the Lahore Area are found chiefly in the Lahore, JuUundur, Ferozepore, 


The Lahore Area. 


Loodhiaua and Amballa districts, and in the adjacent 
Native States of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. The area 


furnishes a very large nniuber of soldiers, and supports one of the most virile populations to be 

found in India. Formerly distinguished for their loyalty to the British, the Sikhs have to some 

extent succumbed to the influence of political agitators, and can no longer be implicitly relied on. 

The older generation of Sikhs still cherishes an aflection for British rule ; but the younger genera- 

roT T- j m 4 . xru 1 4 . tion, though hostile to modern Hinduism as re- 

The Sikhs and the Tat Khalsa movement, a •••n 

presented by the Arya Samaj, is influenced by the 

anti-British propaganda and the liberal ideas of the latter. The grim puritanism of the or- 
thodox Khalsa faith is becoming distasteful to the young Punjabi, and nine out of ten of the 
recruits who present themselves for enlistment as Sikhs, now postpone the ceremony of baptism 
Until they actually join their regiments. Were it not for the strict observance of Sikh forms 
and ceremonies which is insisted on in the army, it is doubtful whether Sikhiaoa would have 
survived the blow which it received when the Punjab was annexed. 


60. The r 'sentment of orthodox Sikhs has been aroused by the attitude adopted towards 
them by the Arya Samaj, which is striving to unite Hindus of every sect in a common religion 
and nationality. This has resulted in the revivalist movement known as the Tat Khalsa> 
which is primarily designed to unite all Sikhs in resisting the attempts of the Axyas to prosely- 
tise among them. Many of the Neo-Sikhs, who represent the progressive portion of the Khalsa 
community, are in sympathy with the nationalist ideas of their Hindu brethren. They have, 
however, as the dominant class in the Central Punjab, the strongest objection to the latter taking 
the lead in a matter which so vitally affects their interests. The nationalism to which they 
asphe is a revival of Sikhism as it existed in the days of Ranjit Singh, and not the larger concep- 
tion of national independence which is favoured by the Arya Samaj. They reaKse that Sikhism 
has always tended to revert to the Hinduism from which it is derived, and they fear that 
the propaganda of the Axyas, which is specially attractive to the rising generation, may lead in 
course of time to the extinction of their own religion. It was to prevent this result that they 
started the great Sikh revival above referred to, which is designed to bring the political aspi- 
rations of educated Sikhs into harmony with the orthodoxy of the older and* less enl^tened 
generation. Afraid of being beaten in the race for political emancipation by the progressive 
Axyas, the Sikhs have been forced to take up the questions of education and social reform, 
and to join in the general outcry for greater local autonomy. The propaganda of sedition 
and resistance of authority, inculcated by the Native Press, has done much to undermine 
Sikh loyalty and to stimulate racial and reKgious hatred in the Punjabi 


61. The Sikh States of Patiala, Nahha and Jindoccupy a position of great strategical impor- 
tance stretching across the Punjab from the Himalayas to the Bikanir desert. They axe astride 
the main lines of communication between Calcutta and Peshawar, and dominate the important 
centres of Lahore, Amr itsar and Ferozepore. This constitutes an appreciable danger from the 
British point of view, for these States have become tainted with the prevailing spirit of unrest, 
and from the fact of their having some 3,000 Imperial Service, and 4,000 local troops at their 
disposal, their rulers are in a position to give the lead in the event of a revolt among the Sikhs. 
The success of any such movement would depend in great measure upon the season in which 
it took place. If it were brought about in the summer, when the British garrisons have large 
detachments in the hills, and when the civil population is reinforced by hundreds of Sikh soldiers 
on leave or furlough, it would prove more serious than it would if the outbreak took place 
in the winter. The first move in any revolt of this kind would probably be an attack on the 
Ferozepore arsenal, as the capture of the latter would equip the insurgents with the arms and 
ammunition they would require. 


62. The Hindus of the Punjab are far less caste-ridden than their co-religionists of the 
, , . „ . United Provinces. Their orthodoxy has been swept 

The Hindus and the Ary a amaj. away, not only by the floods of Muhammadan 

conquest, but also by the rise of Sikhism, which represents the most successful revolt ever 
-achieved by Hindus against the ceremonial tyranny of the Brahman- It is for this reason, 
probably, that the doctrines of the Arya Samaj have found such ready acceptance in the Punjab. 
The Samaj may he described as a" puritan association which aims at reforming Hinduism by 
purging it of the polytheism, idolatry and grossness which it has absorbed in the course of ages, 
and reverting to the simple nature worship of the Aryans as inculcated by -the Vedas, It is 
not only anti-Islamic, anti- Sikh and anti-Christian, but strongly anti-European. While desixoua 
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o£ modernizing Hinduism by adapting to its use the learning and culture of the West> it aims 
-at creating a national spirit by inculcating a hatred of alien rule. Its object, in fact^ is to gather 
^ together all sects of Hindus into one religious and national fold, to the ultimate discomfiture of 
' «,11 other faiths and the overthrow of British rule. 

63. The educated Hindus of the Punjab are nearly aU supporters of the Arya Samaj, 
Pleaders, bankers, traders, schoolmasters, railway employes and Government officials, are among 
its staunchest supporters, and though its doctrines are favoured by townspeople rather than by 
villagers, its influence among the latter is steadily increasing. The Samaj is admirably directed 
and organized, and by means of its branches, which are scattered all over India, it is spreading 
the idea of religious and political unity, and encouraging a spirit of bitter hostility to Govern- 
ment. It is a militant and proselytising faith, and has provoked the fierce resentment of 
orthodox Sikhs by seducing from the Khalsa fold many of their laxer brethren who have neglected 
to take the paTiuh Besides making converts among the Sikhs, it has aroused Muhammadan 
fanaticism by inducing many Musalmans to abjure their faith, and revert to the Hinduism 
which they once professed. The Musalmans thus won over are mostly Nau-Muslims, 
Muhammadans who have embraced Islam in comparatively recent times, in order to escape 
from the thraldom of caste. It is the promise of similar emancipation that makes the Samaj 
attractive to low-caste Hindus ; for without denouncing or defying caste, the Aryas have at least 
the comcage to ignore it. 

64. The ethical code of the Aryas is elastic and vague, and they are not above pandering 
to popular prejudices. Nothing in the Vedas, for instance, prohibits either the killing of cattle or 
the eating of beef ; but in deference to one of the most universal of Hindu superstitions, they do 
not hesitate to include cow-killing amongst the deadliest of sins. In this they reveal the real 
object of their doctrines. The sanctity of the cow is the mainspring of Sikh and Hindu hostility 
to both Christian and Muhammadan, and the drift of the Arj’^a Samaj teaching is far less to re- 
form Hinduism than to rouse it into active resistance to the alien influences which threaten to 
denationalize it. 

66. The Arya Samaj is, if we except the Brahmans of the Dekhan of whose inner organiz- 
ation little is known, the only religious body which has tried to seduce soldiers from their 
allegiance, or to interfere with their discipline and recruiting. It has taken a strong hold 
among Jats and is gaining ground among Dogras and Rajputs — classes which are largely 
represented in the Indian Army, and which are specially susceptible to the influence of the 
anti-kine -killing agitation. There is, therefore, es;^cial necf'ssily for guarding the army againsfc 
such influences. It is conceivable, however, that in supporting the Arya Samaj, many Hindus 
havebeenattractedby its religious tenets rather than by its political doctrines which arc often 
purposely obscured. Many Arya^?, indeed, deny that the Samaj preaches disafiection, or that 
it concerns itself actively with politics. They declare that its objects are to promote education, and 
encourage social reform. It may be true that the Samaj has not committed itself as a body to 
any political programme ; but there is overwhelming evidence to show that some of its most 
influential members have been leading the seditious agitation of the last few years, while others 
have associated themselves with the extremist propaganda which is encouraged^ by anarchists 
in Europe and America. 

66. The grant of political concessions, and the passing of various measures controlling the 
activities of the Native Press, and limiting the light to hold public meetings, has done much 
to divert seditious movements into constitutional channels, and to place a check upon the 
activities of political agitators. The Tat Khalsa and Arya Samaj movements, however, are 
potential sources of mischief, and both must be taken into account when appreciating the 
factors affecting internal security. It is not only their anti-British sentiment which has to be 
considered, but their mischievous religious activity, which in places like Rawal Pindi, Lahore, 
Amritsar and Multan, may at any moment provoke serious rioting between Sikhs and Hindus, 
or between the latter and Musalmans. 

67. The places of chief strategic importance in this area are Lahore, Amritsar and Feroze- 
pore. Simla, the summer capital of India, with its radio-telegraph installation at Jufccgh, 
must also be included in this category. Lahore, the capital of the province, is a place of 
growing importance with a population of 186,000 which includes many lawless elements. It is 
a railway centre with large workshops, engine sheds, etc,, and has a fort. It will shortly 
be provided with a radio-telegraphic installation communicating with Simla and Delhi. 
Amritsar, the great religious centre of the Sikhs, has a population of 162,000, and a consi- 
derable trade. Ferozepoxe with a population of 50,000 is of grea^t importance on account of 
its arsenal. Multan, Lahore, Amritsar, Ferozepore, Ambala and Simla require to be held, 
and moveable columns, based on Lahore and Multan, are necessary for maintaining order. 

68. The railway lines in this area requiring special protection, are the East Indian and North- 
Western main line from Delhi through Ambala and Lahore towards Rawal Pindi and Peshawar ; 
the Southern Punjab line from Raewind through Ferozepore to Delhi ; the line from Lahore 
through Samasata to Karachi ; and the Hne from Samasata towards Kundian, The bridges by 
which these lines cross the Beas, Sutlej, Bavi and Chenab, require considerable detachments 
to guswrd them. 

SI lAO 
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69. Owing to the prevalence of religious and political movements inimical to British 
rule, the martial character of its numerous population, and the fact that it is the great re- 
cruiting ground of the Indian Army, the Punjab must he regarded as an area in which special 
precautions are necessary for the maintenance of internal security. By holding places cf 
strategical importance, such as Eawal Pindi, Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepore, and keeping 
open our lines of communication from Lahore through Multan and Samasata to Karachi, 
through Bhatinda and Delhi to Bombay, and through Amritsar and Ambala to Bombay, 
our position will be sufficiently safe in the Punjab tc allow of our recovering fiom any 
checks which our moveable columns might sulfer, either to the east or west of Lahore* 
Our &3t strategic objective, therefore, should be to secure our position at these point? 
and on these lines, and to refrain from subsidiary undertakings which,* though important in 
themselves, would not contribute towards the success of the main operations. In carrying out 
this policy we may hope to be assisted by the almost eqixal division of the inhabitants of the 
province between Musalma ns and Hindus. If the Muhammadan population were with us, we 
should try to apply the resources of tUe Bawal Pmdi area to quell a revolt among the Sikhs 
or Hindus of the Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Ambala districts. We would also be able 
to interpose between the Sikhs and the Dogras, and prevent any hostile combination between 
the Phulkian States and Kashmir. Similarly, if the Sikhs and Hindus were with us, and the 
insurrection was among the Muhammadans, we should endeavour to reverse the process, and 
utilize the resources of the Phulkian States to crush the turbulent Musalmans of the Salt 
Range. 


The United Provinces Zone, 

70. The United Provinces Zone is divided into three areas, viz , : — 

(i) The Meerut Area. 

{ii) The Oudh Area. 

[iii) The AHahabad Area. 

71. The population of the United Provinces is 48 millions, of which 41 millions are Hindus 

General remarks. ^ mpoM Musalmans. The people have- 

many of the characteristics of those of the Punjab, 
but axe less virilo in their attributes, and on the whole more easily controlled. It still contributes 
a large number of soldiers, chiefly Rajputs and Brahmans, but since tbe mutiny of 1857 the 
Punjab bas replaced it as the principo.1 recruiting ground of the army. 

72. Musalmans are found in largo numbers round Delhi, Meerut, Lucknow, Bareilly and 
Azamgarh, but, generally speaking, they are scattered throughout the province instead of being 
concentrated in certain districts as is the case in the Punjab. It is only in Rohilkhand and 
the Native State of Rampur that they can claim to be in the majority. " As a rule, it mav be 
said that Musalmans are most numerous in the towns, and Hindus in the villages. The latter 
are in every sense the dominant class, and the United Provinces, with the sacred cities of 
Muttra, Ajudhya, Allahabad and Benares, may be regarded as the centre of Hindu orthodoxy. 

73. Of the towns in the Meerut Area, Delhi, the Imperial city of India, with its fine old fort 

The Meerat Area. ^ population of 208,000, is of paramount politi- 

cal and strategical importance, not only on account 
of its historical associations but also because it is the eastern gate of the Punjab on which the 
railways from Calcutta and Bombay converge. In the event of a great uprising it has been 
pm<Moted that Delhi will he the centre to which the rest of India will look for guidance as it 
did in 1857. As a focus of railway communications covering the bridge over the Jumna, a radio- 
telegraph station, and the restored capital of India, the security of Delhi must be made absolute- 
ly certain. 

74. Agra, as the centre of the Indian telegraph system, is also of strategical importance. 
It has a population of 168,000, and iso railway junction commanding two bridges over the 
Jumna. It contains a fort, and is the base from which a moveable column would be despatched 
against G-walior, in co-operation with another from Jhausi, should disturbances occur in that State. 
Meerut, with a population of 118,000, is a flourishing town, and cvos its importance to the 

garrison^ This importance will, however, be reduced in proportion as that 
ofDe^ 18 increased. Bareilly has a population of 131,000, and besides controUing the 
turbulent Muhammadans of Rohilkhand and Rampur, is the principal link in the com- 
munication between Lucknow and Ambala. 

Hmd’i.and provides a considerable number of 
BoldaersfOT the army. In Delhi and the upper portions of the Jumna-Ganges Doab, the liberal 
ideas of the Samaj enjoy a considerable popularity. TLis is balanced, however, by the 
orthodoxy of Muttra and the lower Doab, where Hinduism is of the conservative type, and tho 
people loyal and strongly opposed to the Arya doctrines except as regards the protection of kine. 
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76. Of the railways running through this area, the East Indian, North-Western, and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway lines, leading from Delhi towards Calcutta, Lahore and Bombay, 
and the Oudh and Rohilkhand main Ime from Lucknow to Saharanpur, are those which must be 
protected on account of their strategic importance. 


77. Delhi, Agra, Meerut, Bareilly, Muttra and Patchgarh require to be held. Detachments 
are necessary for the protection of the railways, and moveable columns, based on Delhi, Agra, 
Meerut and Bareilly, raspoclively, ate required for the maintenance of order. 


78. The Oudh Area is thickly populated and includes a number of large towns. Lucknow, 

rh A capital of Oudh, and a large railway junction, 

® ^ is the place of first strategic importance. It has 

a population of 264,000, which includes some unruly elements. It has large railway works 
which, with the railway station, form part of a defensive post. 

79. The B&ndu element preponderates in the population of Oudh. A largo proportion of the 
people have martial traditions and instincts, and the Rajputs and Brahmans furnish the army 
with a considerable number of soldiers. Oudh is the country that gave the most trouble in 
the mutiny, the people, though fighting against odds, being the fibrst to commence hostilities 
and the last to give in. Under the infl.ucnce of the Pax-Britannica the martial qualities of 
Hindustanis are supposed to have deteriorated. They are nevertheless good fighting men, and 
Oudh, after the Punjab and Nepal, continues to be our best recruiting ground. 


80 The devotion of the Rajput clans to the Talukdars, who are their tribal leaders, is not 
as great now as it was in 1857. It is still, how^^ver, a factor to be reckoned with, and as the 
Talukdars are among the most loyal of the Indian nobility, their infl.uence in the maintenance 
of order should prove valuable. 


81. Ajudhya, near Fyzabad, is one of the headquarters of Hindu orthodoxy, and though the 
Arya Samaj has its branches in most of the towns of the province, it meets with little support 
in the villages where it is regarded as a dangerous heresy. Dislike for the Arya Samaj, how- 
ever, does not prevent sympathy for the Gaurakshini Sabha or anti-cow-killing movement, 
which, in a population so largely composed of high-caste Hindus, might be made the pretext 
for a dangerous political agitation. 

82. Aligarh is an important centre of Muhammadan thought and learning, and Lucknow is 
the headquarters of the All-India Moslem League. The latter is a political association of 
some importance which Indian Musabnans are trying to enhance by establishing Anjumans all 
over India. Their object in doing s j is to safeguard Muhammadan interests which are threaten- 
ed, not only by the growth of a national spirit among Hindus, but also by the fact that the 
superior education of the latter enables them to secure more posts under Government. In- 
dian Moslems fear that the Government of India may become Hindu in fact though British in 
form, and that their fate may be that of the Moors in Spciin. 

83. The Musabnans of the United Provinces — especially the Rohillas of the BareiUy district — 
gave considerable trouble in 1857, and nodght, in certain circumstances, again prove difficult to 
control. There is in the population of certain large towns such as Bareilly, Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Azamgarh, a turbulent and fanatical Muhammadan element which, in the event of a jehad 
on the North-West Frontier, might be expected to displav its Islamic sympathies by rioting and 
attacks on Christians and Hindus. The serious anti-lrine killing disturbances, which occurred at 
various places in the Azamgarh district r. few years ago, afford a good example of the bitterness 
of local religious animosities, and of the rapidity with which the smouldering fanaticism ot the 
Moslem populace can be aroused. 

Lucknow and Gorakhpora are the places in this area- which require to be held, and a 
moveable column, based on Lucknow, is also necessary to suppress local disturbances. 


84. The principal place in the Allahabad Area is Allahabad itself, a city with 172,000 

inhabitants and a place of great sanctity to 
The Allahabad Area. Hindus owing to its being situated at the confluence 

of the Ganges and Jumna. It is a railway junction, and possesses a historical fortress con- 
taining a first-class arsenal. It has a radio-telegraph installation communicating with 
Delhi and Calcutta. It is a place of great strategical importance, covering three railway 
bridges across the Ganges and Jumna. As was the case in 1867, it would be the base of any 
force operating in Oudh from the east. 


85. Next to Allahabad, Cawnpore is the town of most importance. It has a population 
of 197,000, and is a great industrial and railway centre, with factories for the manufacture of 
boots, harness, tents, woollens and cottons, on whSch the army largely depends. Its mill 
population constitutes a troublesome element which has caused serious riots on several occa- 
sions. The probability of strikes and disturbances is increased by the fact that the Arya 
Samaj has m^y adherents among the wealthy HSndu traders of the city, and that it is trying 
to extend its iig^toicnce among the workers in the leather factories, who, being mostly Chamaxs^ 
belong to the depressed classes which the Aryas are trying to attract to their fold. 
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86. To tlie sauth of this- area are the States of Gwalior and Rewah. The former will he 
noticed later, when referring to the Central India Area. The latter maintains a force of about 
3,000 men which, though poorly armed and iU disciplined, might give trouble in certain eventuali- 
ties. 

87. Allahabad, Cawnpore and Benares have to be held. The security of the East Indian 
Rahway has to be provided for, and moveable columns based on Allahabad and Cawnpore 
are required for the maintenance of order. 

TTie Bihar ^ Bengal and Assam Zone.^ 

88. The Bihar, Bengal and Assam Zone is divided into two areas, viz. : — 

(i) The Presidency Area. 

(ii) The Assam Area. 

89. The population of Bihar, Bengal and Assam is 80 millions, of which about 50 millions are 

. Hindus, and 25 millions Musalmans. Except in 

enera remar . around Patna, where there is a numerous- 

Musalman population, the large majority of the people of Bihar are Hindus. They differ 
essentially from the people of Bengal, being a sturdy race, approximating to the type which is 
found in the United Provinces. 

90. Though the Arya Samaj has its branches in most of the principal towns, it has little 
influence among Biharis, who, like the people of Oudh, generally incline to orthodoxy. From its 
proximity to Bengal, Bihar has been tainted to some extent with the spirit of disaffection 
which prevails in that province. This is, however, chiefly confined to the educated classes, and 
is held in check by the influence of powerful zamindars, like the Raja of Darbhanga, who have 
identified themselves with the moderate party which seeks to realise its political aims by 
constitutional means, and which is, therefore, opposed to the violent methods of the Bengali 
extremists. These yamindars thus exercise much the same influence in Bihar as the Talukdars 
do in Oudh, and though, as the natural leaders of the people, they might in certain contingencies 
prove dangerous, their influence is generally favourable to the support of authority and the 
maintenance of order. Apart from rehgious disputes between Hindus and Musabmans, the 
more probable causes of disturbances in Bihar are riots arising either from the spread of the 
anti-kine-killing propaganda, or from agricultural disputes between cultivators and the Eu- 
ropean planters. 

91. The population of Bengal proper is mainly Hindu in the western portion of the province, 
the Musalmans being most numerous in the eastern districts bordering on Assam. In the 
regularity of the distribution of its population, Bengal thus bears some resemblance to the 
Punjab. Like the latter it is divided into two portions, one ehiofly Hindu and the other mainly 
Musalman. This is a factor of importance in the maintenance of internal security, as from the 
bitterness of their religious animosities^ it reduces the hkelihood of a general anti-British com- 
bination. 

92. Though the impulse for the seditious propaganda which has brought the disloyalty of 

Tho national movement in Bengal. P^oii^ence during the last few years, 

came ongmally from Bombay, it has developed to 
an extent that was never foreseen, owing to the virulent tone adopted by the Bengali Press, and 
the emotional side of the Bengali character which was immediately attracted by the cry of ‘ India 
for the Indians,’ In order to give the national movement religious support, hhe agitation in 
Bengal was based on the Hindu doctrine of asceticism, hut with this difference that self-sacrifice, 
instead of being directed to the salvation of the individual, was to be directed to the salvation 
of the motherland, deified for the purpose as the goddess Kali, a savage blood-drinking divinity, 
who could only be appeased by human sacrifice. This, and the teachings of 1vrg.7:mT^i and other 
revolutionists who brought about the emancipation of Italy from Austrian control, have en- 
couraged anarchism of an extremist type which has taken the form of assassination, bomb- 
throwing and political dacoity. The irritation caused by the Partition of Bengal gave the 
agitation the motive it required, and popular enthusiasm was farmed into a Bg-me by the cam- 
paign of vilification earned on by the Native Press against Grovemment, and by the distribu- 
tion of leaflets containing incitements to anarchism and revolution. The nationalist pro- 
paganda in Bengal, like the Arya Samaj propaganda in the Punjab, represents the revolt of 
Hinduism against Western ideas. Like the latter, it is anti-Christian and anti-Islamic, and 
it thus tends, not only to encourage hatred of British rule, but to embitter the relations 
between Musalmans and Hindus and provoke religious riots. 

93. The reversal of the Partition of Bengal, the grant of various political concessions, 
and the loyalty evoked by His Majesty’s recent visit, have caused a lull in political agit^ 
tion, and sedition is less aggressive than it was. The anti-British sentiment, however, remains, 

* The changes brought about by the creation of the new province of Bihar and Orissa, the re-union of 
Eastern and Western Bengal, and the conversion of Assam into a separate province, have not been over- 
looked. They have not yet, however, been taken into account in the allotment of security areas but tha 
latter are about to be re-arranged in accordance with th^ re-^rouping of oiv^l areas. ^ * 
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and signs are not wanting that the slightest pretext will suflEice to revive its activity. As the 
peaceful character of the Bengali makes it unlikely that anything like a revolt could be organized 
in Bengal, the form which sedition is there most likely to take is the intimidation of persons 
who do not support the nationalist propaganda, and the organization of political dacoities 
which throw discredit on British administration by showing its powerlessness to protect life 
and property. Moreover, as local industries increase, strikes among mill-hands, dock coolies, coal 
miners, railway employes, etc., may be expected to occur more frequently, all of which may 
demand military force for their suppression. 

94. The extent of the Presidency Area, which embraces Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, is enor- 

^ . mo us, but the bulk of its inhabitants are conspicu- 

The Presidency Area. ously unwarlike. The place of chief strategic im- 

portance is the defended port of Calcutta. Besides being the capital of Bengal, it is a wealthy 
city With an exjiandmg trade and a population of 1,107,000. It is not only the greatest seaport 
in India, but one of the largest in the world. It is the base from which the British dominion 
has gradually spread westward and absorbed Northern India and the Punjab. It possesses 
fine docks, is a great shipping centre, and the terminus of four extensive railway systems. 
It contains a dockyard, a fort, a mint, a first-class arsenal, and a radio-telegraphic installatiom 
comniumcating with Allahabad. In its neighbourhood are the clothing factory at Alipore, the 
cartridge', factory at Dum Dum, the rifie factory at Ishapore and the gun foundry at Cossiporew 
Besides Government factories, it is the centre of the jute-weaving and other industries, which 
give employment to thousands of operatives who form the turbulent element in a population 
which is easily excited by Bengali agitators. 

95. Calcutta is one of the ports at which troops would be landed, should reinforcements be 
despatched to India. It is defended from the sea by the fort at Chingri Khal ; but the 
diflSLcult navigation of the Hooghly is perhaps its greatest security. 

96. Close to Calcutta are Asansol, Jamalpur and Ediargpur, great railway centres with 
extensive works and engine sheds Wnioh require protection. The strategic importance of 
Asansol is enhanced by the fact that near it are the Bengal coal fields. The stoppage of 
their coal supply would not only paralyse the railways tlioughout India, but would entail 
a cessation of business in the Calcutta mills, and throw their turbulent employes out of 
work. It is therefore necessary to have troops at hand to prevent the destruction of 
property by strikes or insurgents, and to supervise the working of the mines with forced 
labour if necessary Next to Calcutta, Dacca may be regarded as the most important city 
in the province. It has a population of 90,642 and is the centre of a densely populated 
district. It was until recently a provincial capital, and is the principal town in Eastern Bengal, 
the people of which are chiefly Musalmans as opposed to those of Western Bengal who are 
mostly Hindus. The Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal is discontented owing to the 
annultnent of the partition of Bengal which is regarded by them as a betrayal by Government 
of their interests. This, however, is a passing grievance and does not necessarily affect their 
loyalty. They fully realise that the national spirit which is at work among Hindus is directed 
as much against themselves as against Christians, and that it is consequently to t|ieir interest to 
support British authority. 

97. After Dacca, the town of chief importance is Patna, the capital of Bihar. It has a popula- 
tion of 153,000 which is chiefly Musalman, although the people of the surrounding country are 
mostly Hindus. The Patna populace gave a good deal of trouble in the mutiny, and it would 
again prove troublesome if it got out of hand. Patna is without a garrison, and if the troops 
Were Withdrawn from ihe neighbouring cantonment of Dinapore, on a general mobilization, the 
place would be left without protection. This is a defect which it is now proposed to remedy, 
as apart from the importance of providing a garirison for what is now a provincial capital, it 
is desirable that there should be some Irak in the communications between Calcutta and 
Allahabad. 


98. Fort William, Barrackpore, Dum Dum, Dacca, Ranchi, Asansol, Muzaffarpur, Jamal- 
pur and Khargpur are the other places in the area which have to be held, imder existing plans,^ 
and special arrangements are necessary for the protection of the Bast Indian Railway, from 
Calcutta to Moghul Sarai, from the attempts of Bengali anarchists. 


99. The Assam Area, though large in extent, is not of much military importance. It is 
The Assam Area. largely peopled by uncivilized races whicb break 

out at intervals and raid upon their neighbours, 
Wben these raids assume serious proportions, expeditions are sent out to punish the ofEen- 
ders; but ord^tily the mffitary police suf5.ce to keep the people in order, and the fact 
tiiat it is poiraible to maintsdn the authority of Government in tbia province without employing 
» sin^e British soldier, is a remarkable testimony to the g^exal good behaviour of the 
Assamese and to the efi5cacy of goverument by pxestigei 


100. Shillei^, the capital of the province, is a place of no importance beyond the fact that it 
is the seat of OoTenuaeat. Dibn^h is tiie centre of the tea-growing indust^ and of the plant- 
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lag community from wliicli two very efficient volunteer corps are recruited. Near it, at Mar- 
gherita and Ledo, are important coal mines. Manipur, with a population of 67.000, is the capital 
of a Native State, and, though quiet now, has been a source of political trouble in the past. 

101 Owing to the Brahmaputra, which gives a safe and ind<,siructible line of communicatioij 
throughout the area, railway lines are of less importance in Assam than they are in other parts 
of India. The most important of them are the Assam-Bcngal line running from Chittagong to 
Sadiya, and the line running from Calcutta to Sarai Gha»t on the Ganges, and thence vid 
Kuch Behar to Gauhati on the Brahmaputra, joining the Assam-Bengal line at Lumding. This 
line will increase in strategical importance when the Sara Ghat bridge is compL ted, as Sara 
Ghat will then be the junction where the metre gauge system of Northern Bengal and Assam will 
connect with the standard gauge system of the rest of India, t 

102. Gauhati and Dibrugarh axe places requiring to b' held, and small moveable columns 
of volunteers and military police, based on various places in the Assam Valley and Manipux, 
are also necessary to ensure the maintenance of order. 


The Rajjmtana and Central India Zone. 

103. The Rajputana and Central India Zone is divided into three areas, viz : — • 

(t) The Nasirabad Area. 

(ti) The Central India Area. 

{iii) The Jubbulpore Area. 

104. The population of this zone is about 20 millions, of which 2 millions are Musalmans 

^ , and 18 millions Hindus. The characteristics of the 

nera remar . people vary considerably. In the Nasirabad Area, 

wMch includes the Native States of Cutch, Kathiawar and Rajputana, the majority of the 
people are Hindus, Rajputs being the dominant class. In the Central India Area the Hindu 
element also prevails, but it includes Mahrattas as well as Rajputs, and Musalmans are 
represented though only in small numbers. In the Jubbulpore Area the Hindu element largely 
preponderates, the more important classes being Mahrattas and Gonds. Rajputana furnishes 
the army with a good many soldiers, the classes enlisted being Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, Mers 
and Minas, also a few Musalmans such as Kaimkhanis and Merats who are mostly converted 
Hindus. The Central India Area produces no soldiers except a few Rajputs from Gwalior, and 
the Jubbulpore Area is even more barren as a recruiting ground although the Gonds furnish 
good material for the police. 

105. The Nasirabad Area comprises the Rajputana and Kathiawar Agencies wh^’ch are 

The Nasirabad Area. ^de up almost entirely of Rajpat State;., the 

loyalty of whose Ch ef s can with considerable 
certainty be depended upon. The more important of them are Jodhpur, Bikanir, Jaipur, 
Alwar, Bharatpur and Udaipur. These States between them maintain 4,500 Impciiil Service,^ 
and 20,000 State troops. This force would be a source cf danger but for the reliance that can 
be placed upon the classes of which it is composed, so that the area need not be very strongly 
held. The railways runn'ng through it are all on the metre gauge, and as they will not be of 
much value aftir the init al concentration of -the field army has been completed, they do not 
require to be closely guarded, Ajmere requires to be held as it is a railway junction with 
workshops of some importance. A small moveable column is also necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order in the ’ocality. The people of Rajputana are mostly orthodox Hindus and are 
less afiected by modem ideas than any other class in India. The Arya Sama j, however, has 
considerable influence in Aj mere itself, which is extending among certain classes such ^ the 
Mers and the Minas. 


106. The Central India Area ia one ef the most important in India ow in g to the number of 

The Central India Area. powerful Native States which it i ndudes. The most 

important of them are the three Mahratta States 
of Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, and the Muhammadan State of Bhopal. The remainder, though 
important collectively, are individually insignificant. These States between them maintain 
5,000 Imperial Service, and 18,000 State troops. Reliance cannot be placed either on the loyalty 
of the Mahratta States, or on the fidelity of the State troops to their rulers, the latter 
being Mahrattas while their subjects are largely Rajputs who might not follow them in case of 
trouble. The troops of Indore and Baroda are not of much military value. Those of Gwalior 
are very well trained, but they are mostly mercenaries, recruited from outside the State, an d 
therefore unreliable. 

107. The fact that the main line of railway from Bombay to Delhi passes through Gwalior 

adds greatly to the strat^cal importance of the State, owing to the control which it confers on 
the latter over one of our principal lines of communication. The military problem of this 
area is thus one of considerable difficulty, for besides the Bombay-Itazsi-Gwalior-Delhi line 
the Bombay-Rutlaiu-Muttca-Delhi line has also to be protected. ’ 
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108. Mhow, Jhansi, and Baroda have to be held, and moveable columns based on these 
places are required for the security of the area. The Jhansi column, in conjunction with one at 
Agra, is required to watch Scindia’s forces at Gwalior; while the 34how column is required to 
overawe Holkar’s troops at Indore, and if necessary those of the Gaekwat at Baroda. The 
garrison and moveable column maintained at Baroda is for the protection of the Gaelcwar under 
the provisions of an ancient treaty. Ahmedabad, a manufacturing town with a population of 
185,000, is the most important city in this area, and only second to Baroda as a centre of disaffec- 
tion. Any stoppage of work in its fac ories would throw munbeis of mill hands out of employ- 
ment and probably lead to serious r.oting. 


109. The limits of the J..bbulpoxo Area correspond with those of the Central Provinces and 
mu T 1.1 1 ™ Berar. The population is a very mixed one, and 

^ ' includes many aboriginal tribes. Mahrattas form 

the dominant class, but the Chitpawan Brahmans are numerous in the towns, especially at 
Nagpore, where their anti-British propaganda meets with considerable sympathy. There are 
a good many cotton factories in the area with the usual troublesome mill population, hut 
gen< rally speaking the people are law abiding, though the ahonginal tribes occasionally give 
trouble. The area includes a uumber of small Hative States, but their power for mischief is 
very smaU. They are inhabited chiefly by aboriginal tubes and th^ rulers have as a rule no 
sympathy for the aims of Indian agitators. 


110. The mc^t important town in the area isNagpoxe, the capital of the Central Provinces. 
Tt has a population of 100,000 and is a flourishing trade centre. Sitabaldi, its defensive pc»t, 
will shortly be t.quippod Wx'ih a radio-tcl graphic installation. The place of next importance 
is Jubbulpore wMch has a population of 90,000 and a gun carriage factoiy. Nagpore and 
Jabbulpnre require to be held, and moveable columns, based on these places, are necessary 
for the maintenance of order. The railways passing through the area which require special 
protection, are the lines from Itarsi through Jubbulpore to Allahabad, and that from Bhusawal 
to Nagpore. 


The Bombay and West Coast Zone. 

111. The Bombay and Wtst Coast Zone is divided into two areas, viz. : — 


(i) The Poona Area. 

(ii) The Sind Area. 


112. The country included in this zone corresponds with the limits of the province of 
. Bombay. The Poona Area includes the whole of 

eneia lemac s. province of Bombay except Sind, and has a 

population of 15 millions. The Sind Area has a population of 3 millions. The people of the 
Poona Area are mostly Hindus, the Mahrattas being the dominant class. Those of the Sind 
Area are mostly Muhammadans, Baluchis being the leaders of the population which includes 
many of Arab and Brahui descent. 


113. In the Poona Area the people of most importance from a military point of view are 

The NationaUst movement in the Dekhan, the M^att^. They have marti^ tiaditions, and 

under Shivaji and his successors bid fair at one time 
to establish a Hindu Empire at Delhi, in substitution of that of the Moghuls. They number 
about 4 millions, and though they have to a great extent lost the warlike spirit of their 
forefathers, they contribute a fair number of soldiers to the army. It would perhaps he 
unjust to brand them with disloyalty as a class, but it is a fact beyond dispute that the 
national aspirations and the anti-British propaganda fostered by the Chitpawan Brahmans of 
Nasik and Poona, who for centuries have been the keepers of the Mahratta conscience, meet with 
wide acceptance in the Dekhan. The Dekhani Brahmans are famous throughout India for th^ 
intellectual qualities, and among them the Chitpawans admittedly take the leading place. The 
Peshwas of Poona who, as the hereditary ministers of Shivaji’s descendemts, controlled the 
Mahratta confederacy, were all Chitpawan Brahmans, the last of the line being the notorious 
Dundhu Panth, better knovra as the Nana Sahib, who was the leader of the conspiracy which 
resulted in the revolt of 1857. A traditional hatred of British rule has been handed down to 
the present generation, and the Chitpawans of to-day are remarkable for their implacable hostili- 
ty to Govenunent and their open advocacy of political assassination. By canonising Shivaji as 
^ national hero and the saviour of Hinduism from Muhammadan oppression, they have secured 
the support of a considerable portion of the Mahrattas, and established the theory that 
is lawful when committed for political purposes. By developing the Ganpati cult, i.e., the 
worship of Ganesh the God of good luck, and posing as the champions of the mill hands of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Nagpore, they have acquired great influence over the industrial popul- 
ation of the Dekban, Guzerat and the Central Provinces, and are thus able to embarass the 
authotities by stirring up strikes and riots. Their influence is extended by the newspapers 
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eotitrol, and tJie Sabliaa which they have established all over Bombay and tLe Central 
Broviaces. Their power is increased by the fact that owing to their ability and administrative 
eapacil^ they pervade every branch of the local a dminis tration, being employed in the rail- 
w&jB, the telegraphs, and all the Government offices. The Chitpawans of the Dekhan, together 
with their imitators the nationalists of Bengal and the Arya Samajists of the Punjab, are the 
professional agitators to whose action almost all political unrest maybe ascribed. 

114. The Sind Area calls for no special remarks. The people axe loyal and well behaved 
and sedition has only penetrated to the Hindu and Sikh trading classes. The latter are, 
however, so much in the minority, as to be politically of little account. 

^ 115. Although Bombay lies within the Poona Area, it has nothing to do with it, being a de- 

fended port with a separate garrison which does not 
The Poona form part of the troops allotted to internal security. 

Bombay has a population of TTGjOOO, which includes many turbulent elements. It is the capital 
of the province of Bombay, and has a mint, a dockyard, and Will soop have a radio- 
telegraphic installation communicating with Delhi and Simla. It has mills, and factories and 
is a great shipping and trading centre* It is also one of the bases of the East India Squadron 
and has a naval magaz ne and considerable defences. As the starting point of the railways 
leading to Delhi and Allahabad, and thence to Peshawar and Calcutta respectively, and one of 
the places where reinforcements from England and other parts of the Empire would be landed, 
Bombay is only second to Delhi as a place of strategic importance* 

116. Poona and the adjacent cantonment of Kirkee where there is an arsenal and ammuni^ 
tion factory is, after Bombay, the principal town in this area. It has a population of 163,000 
which is largely composed of Mahxattas and Br&hmr.ns, and is very susceptible to thh influence 
of political agitators.. To the south of it are Satara, Kolhapur, and Belgaum also surrounded 
by Mahxattas and exposed to similar conditions* The proximity of the Portuguese settlement 
of Goa, and the facilities which it affords for the smuggling of arms into the Mahratta coun- 
try, is a danger connected with this area which should not be overlooked. The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, as the representative of the dynasty founded by Shivaji, is the natural leader of the 
Mahrattas, though probably the Malaraja of Gwalicr would exercise gr^..ate^ influ once. 
The State mamtains a few troops which, except as the nucleus of a revolt, are of small 
nutitary value. The present ruler of the State does not favour the intrigues of the Chitpaw^an 
Brahmans, but the influence of the latter is very great, and extends from Baroda to Mysore, 
and from Bombay to Nagpore. 

117. Deolali, Kirkee, Ahmednsgar, Satara and Belgatun, have to be held, and moveable 
columns based on Poona, Santa Cruz, and Belgaum are necessary for the maintenance of order. 
Provision must also be made for guarding the railways from Poona to Bombay and Belgaum, 
and those leading from Bombay towards Delhi. 

118. By far the most important town in this area is Karachi. It is a defended port, a 

The Sind Area. ‘ landing station rnd has a second-class 

arsenal* It has a population of 116,000 and is the 
third seaport in India with a rapidly expanding trade. E^rachi has great facilities for the 
disembarkation cf troops, and it would be one of the principal ports of entry for reinforce- 
ments from England in the event of a campaign on the North-West Frontier. 

119. The security of the railway running from Karachi to Sukkur is of great importance, but 
with the exception of the great bridges over the Indus at Kotri and Sukkur there are few works 
on this line which require to be yarded* The construction of the Trans-Peisian Eailway 
and of the broad gauge connection between Ahmedabad and Hyderabad would increase the 
responsibilities of this area in the matter of railway protection. The maintenance of order in the 
area is secured by a small moveable column based on Karachi. 

The Madrets and East CoaM Zone. 


120. The Madras and East Coast Zone consists of two areas, vfe. 

(f) The Madras Area. 

The Hyderabad Area. 

121. The limits of this zone coincide with those of the province of Madras and the Native 

Gcaundteiiiarka. Travancore, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

The population of the zone is about 63 ' mili U ftn a 
of which 2 millions are Christa^, 4 millions are Musahnans and 67 millions either Hindus or 
Animists. The Madras Area is of vast extent, bat the population includes few classes 

and now famishes very few xeemits to the army. The only troublesome people iTinlTi de d 
therein are the Moplahs of Malabar, who are liable to occasional outbreaks of fanatimOTr. 
groat bulk of the people are quiet andradedyjsndthou^ seditions aewi^apexs have caconraged 
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nationalist aspirations and stimulated the auti-British propaganda, their efforts have influenced 
the educated classes only, the large majority of the people being far too ignorant and apathetic 
to interest themselves in politics. The Brahmans possess great influence, and, as in Bombay, 
many use it to create hostility towards Government and encourage anarchism and assassination. 
The population is, however, largely composed of what are known as the ‘ depressed classes i.e., 
classes which are outside the pale of Hindu society, and which axe derived from the Tamil and 
Telugu -speaking Dravidian races which occupied the Indian peninsula before the advent of the 
Aryans. Among people of this kind the efforts of Hindu reformers and agitators meet with 
little response, for they are less attracted by Hinduism than they are by Christianity, as the 
latter emancipates them from the thraldom of caste. Muhammadanism in Southern India acts 
as an even more effective check upon Hindu national aspirations than Christianity, for the 
Musalman State of Hyderabad there gives Islam a political and religious rallying point, 
and prevents the disregard of Muhammadan interests through the greater political activity of 
their Hindu rivals. 


122. The Madras Area is a very large one, but the population is not a difficult one to control, 

and the volunteers, who are very numerous, are in 
The Madras Area. ^ position to give considerable assistance in the 

maintenance of order. Mysore and Travancore, which are the only Native States of any 
military importance, maintain between them about 5,000 troops, these of Mysore being very 
efficient. Madras, the capital of the province, is the place of principal importance. It has 
a population of 500,000 and is a seaport and railway centre with a considerable trade. It has 
a fort, an army clothing factory and an arsenal, and is also a cable-landing station. 


123. Bangalore, with a population of 159,000, is an important railway centre, and dominates 
Mvsore. It will be the Indian station in the chain of radio-telegraphic communication which is 
to" link up every portion of the Empire. Coonoor is also of importance, as near it, at Aruvankadu, 
is the only cordite factory in India, The railways requiring special protection in this area are 
the main" lines leading from Madras towards Bombay, and the branch lines to Bangalore 
and Coonoor. Madras, Wellington, Ootacamund, Cannanore, Calicut, Cochia, Trichinopoly, 
Bezwada, Waltaix, Yercaud and Bangalore are to be held, under existing plans, and a moveable 
column, based on Bangalore, is necessary for the maintenance of order. Using the network 
of railways that radiate from Bangalore, it can be despatched in any direction as required. 


124. Secunderabad, which dominates Hyderabad, is the principal place in the Hyderabad 
rm. Tx A A A Atoa. Thc population of the Hyderabad State is 

The y ra a rea. ^ very mixed one, comprising, among other classes, 

a number of Rohillas and Arabs who are very turbulent. Trimulgherry, the defensive post of 
Secunderabad, has to be held ; and the safety of the railway which mns from Secunderabad 
through Wadi towards Poona and Bombay has to be provided for. The remainder of the 
force stationed in this area takes the place of the late Hyderabad Contingent, and is available 
under our treaty obligations to the Nizam, for the safety of his person, and the suppression of 
disorder in his dominions. Besides overawing the Hyderabad State, which maintains nearly 
20,000 troops, the forces in this area could be utilised for suppressing disturbances either in 
the Mahratta country, ox in the Central Provinces, in conjunction with those of the Poona and 
Jubbulpore areas. At the same time local emeutes are li8.ble to occur which, if not checked, may 
spread, and there are no troops between Trichinopoly and Cape Comorin. 


The Bunna Zone. 


125. The Burma Zone forms only one securily area which includes the defended port of 

The Burma Area. Rangoon. Buri^ has a population of over 10 

miihons, the majority of whom are Buddhists. The 
people have settled down since they have been disarmed, and give no trouble politically. 
Though occasionally inclined to dacoity, they are, generally speaking, law-abiding and easily 
controlled. Except in the case of the tribes in the Chin Hills, and along the border separating 
Burma from China, armed force has now seldom to be resorted to. 


126. Rangoon, theca pital of the province, with a population of 234,000, is a place of great 
and growing importance. It contains an arsenal, and has an expanding trade, one of its 
principal exports being mineral oil which is in increasing demand as fuel for warships. 
JMandalay, the old capital of the country, is an important strategical centre, as near it is the 
junction of the railways from Rangoon, Lashio and Mytkyina, and the bridge over the Irra- 
waddy, which is now under construction. Railways, however, are of less importance in Burma 
than in India, as the Irrawaddy, with its well-equipped steamers, affords a safe line of commu- 
mcation from Rangoon to the north of the province. 

127. The task of preserving internal security in Burma is facilitated by the presence of a 
large and efficient force of military police, which also furnishes the garrisons of the posts in the 
border districts. The growth of sedition in India has not had any noticeable effect on the 
people of Burma, and the Indian population of the province is not large enough to create 
serious disturbances unless it took the form of a mutiny of the military police, which is an 
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unlikely contingency, as tke force is quarfcei'ed in the midst of an alien population- From the 
point of view of internal security, therefore, the position of the province may be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


The Aden Zone, 


128. Though outside India, Aden is under the Government of Bombay, and, as one of the 
Indian defended ports, must be included in this appreciation. With its dependency of Perim, 
it commands the entrance of the Red Sea, and, as a coaling place on one of the great trade routes 
to the East, it is of great strategical importance. Its population of 40,000 is entirely Musalman, 
and, with the exception of a few Indian tradeis and officials, consists ciaefly of Arabs and Somalis. 
It would only be dangerous m the case of a general Muhammadan movement throughout the 
East. Besides Perim, the Kuria Muria Islands and Socotra are dependencies of Aden. Aden is 
to be a station in the chain of radio-telegraphic communication, which is to link up every 
portion of the Empire, and is also a landing place for cables. 

129. The Resident at Aden exercises political control over the Arab tribes included in the 
Aden Protectorate. The latter could muster some .50,000 fighting men, of whom probably half 
would be armed with modem weapons. The behaviour of the Protectorate Arabs in the* event 
of a ]ekai, against Europeans, or of a dispute between Gieat Britain and Turkey, would depend 
in great measure upon the attitude taken up by the Arabs of Yemen and Asir In spite of their 
constant feuds with the latter, the Protectorate Arabs would probably join hands with their 
rivals, if the quarrel of the Yemen Arabs with the British was inspired by rehgious fanaticism. 

Summary. 


130. The conclusions arrived at from a study of the internal conditions may now be summed 
up. The maintenance of the authority of the Civil Power being the noain requirement, it is seen 
that its authority is most threatened by the chance of serious rebellion, whether occasioned 
by a wave of religious feeling, such as an outburst of Moslem fanaticism or the anti-cow-kiUing 
movement, or engineered by seditious agitation, or secretly set in motion and supported either 
by disaffected native rulers O'r by external agencies. 

131. Northern India, i.e., the Punjab and the United Provinces, is the region in which a 
successful rebellion would be fraught with the most serious consequences. It is the great 
recruiting ground of the Indian Army, and a revolt of its martial population, which might 
easily spread to the troops, would tax the military resources of Government to the uttermost. 
Delhi is the strategic centre of Northern India upon which the railways from Bombay and 
Calcutta converge, and from which other lines radiate to Peshawar, Quetta, and Karachi. To 
hold Delhi, the Imperial capital, is to dominate Northern India, and to dominate the latter 
is to ensure the submission and tranquillity of less warlike portions of the country, such 
as the Dekhan, Bengal and Madras. The security of Delhi, and of the railways which link 
it to the sea-bases of Bombay and Calcutta, may, therefore, be regarded as the basis of India’s 
peace strategy. 

132. Next to Northern India, the powerful Mahratta States of Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda 

in Central India, may be regarded as the principal danger from the strategic point of view, 
as from their central position, commanding our principal lines of communication between 
Bombay and Delhi, they are in a position to give the lead in any great Hindu revolt, especially 
if it originated in the Mahratta country with which their rulers are racially coimected. 
Their rulers may be trusted to be loyal to the British Government in their own interests' 
so long as circumstances do not force them to a contrary course. In their own States they 
are strangers in a strange land. ^ 


133. The powerful Native States of Southern India, though not perhaps probable 
sources of danger, also demand attention ; nor is it safe to assume, in spite of the accepted 
loyalty of their chiefs, that the power of the Rajput States does not require suitable military pro- 
vision. These chiefs are merely “ frimi inter 'pares they are continually at variance with their 
Thakurs, and so the Chief being loyal, his Thakurs or some of them may take a contrary course • 
as did the Thakur of Awah in the mutiny when his Chief, Jodhpur, remained staunch ’ 


134. Rebellion, as the fruit of seditious agitation, appears most probable in Northern 
India, less likely in the Dekhan, and least likely in Bengal. 


135. Strikes, possibly also incited by agitators, would be most likely to lead to trouble in 
large industrial centres, such as Calcutta, Asansol, Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, Nagpore etc 
They are likely to occur vrith increasing frequency as the industrial development of 
the country progresses. They may be expected among postal, telegraph and rai^ay em- 
ployes, as well as among the operatives of mines, miUs, Workshops and dockyards The 
creation of labour disputes ofiers a fine field of activity for the professional agitator and 
the exoitabihty of the people increases the probability of their resulting in riots requirinir 
force for their suppression. Strikes among telegraph and raUway subordinates are lilwiy to 
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be brouglit about with political objects, as most of them belong to the educated classes 
amongst whom the anti-British propaganda has made considerable progress. Men of these 
classes are fully aware of the inconvenience which a strike Would cause, especially if it oc* 
curred either When mobilisation Was in progress or When internal disturbances necessitated con- 
siderable movements of troops. The Arya Samaj element is strongly represented on the stafE 
of the railways which radiate from Delhi, and the ChitpaWans are equally numerous on those 
of the lines which start from Bombay. The same may be said of the telegraph service, which, in 
Northern India, is largely composed of Arya fSamajists, and in Western and Central India of 
Dekhani Brahmans. Both these classes are numerously represented in Government offices, 
.jvhere they are in a position to carry on an efiective system of espionage, by which the leaders 
of the political societies to which they belong are supplied with early information as to the 
actions and intentions of Government. 

136. All these conditions require the provision of military forces suitably situated to 
deal with them, while a very important requirement is indicated by the necessity for safe- 
guarding the railway and other communications upon which depend the power of the military 
forces both to arm and supply themselves, and to be conveyed to the disturbed areas for the 
suppression of local risings which, if not dealt with at once, might spread and develop into 
serious rebellions. 

137. The railways of greatest importance from this point of view are : — 

(t) The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bombay to Delhi. 

(ii) The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Bombay to Muttra. 

{Hi) The East Indian Railway from Calcutta to Ambala and in a less degree to Kalka. 

{iv) The Noith-Western Railway from Ambala to Lahore ; from Delhi to Lahore tiA 
Bhatinda ; from Lahore to Karachi ; from Sukkur to Chaman ; and from Samasata 
to Jand. 

« 

(o) The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bombay to Raichur. 

(it) The Madras and Southern Mahia^ta Railway from Raichur to Madias. 

138. Lastly, the security of places important in themselves demands careful attention. Such 
places are capitals, such as Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lahore and Patna ; great defend- 
ed P"rts, such as Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Rangoon, and Aden ; military arsenals and factories, 
such as Rawal Pindi, Eerozepore, Quotta, Allahabad, DumDum, Ishapore, Coonoor, and Jubbul- 
pore ; and points of great strategical importance among which DeLai, Allahabad and Quetta 
again appear, with the addition of Lucknow, Agra and Peshawar. There arc also a few other 
places having forts of some strategical value, such as Jhansi, Mhow, Sitabaldi, Multan, Attock 
and Govindgarh. 


Final Remarks. 

139. It is usual to conclude an appreciation with some recommendations to meet the 
situation it discloses ; but, in this instance, all such action lies within the province of the Army in 
India Committee. It may, however, be convenient to summarise some of the most prominent 
tendencies indicated by the circumstances dealt with in this paper :• — 

(а) Although the external conditions may at present be less onerous than was the caso 

a few years ago, the dangers they threaten are still relatively considerable, with a 
distinct tendency to further growth- This increase follows as civilisation 
advances and its requirements cause the natural barriers between States to be 
broken down; while, concurrently with this process, the countries concerned en- 
hance their military strength with the aid of better armament and sounder organi- 
sation. 

(б) Moreover, interna-Uy, the gradual education of the masses and the increased facility 

of combination with the greater desire for place and power, which this implies, 
render the less contented elements among the people of India both more prone to 
intrigue and more formidable in the pursuit of their designs than has been the case 
in the past. So long, however, as the Indian Army remains loyal, we may regard 
the position with comparative equanimity ; but to keep it loyal, amid all the efforts 
that will be made by clever agitators to disaffect it, may tax our capacity for 
government to the utmost. There is no doubt but that the army considers it is 
not appreciated by the Government of India to the extent it ought to be. There 
is a strong feeling among Indian officers that their izzat is not sufidciently 
safeguarded ms- a-v%s civil employe > of the same class, and that they are insuffi- 
ciently paid, while all ranks think their pensions inadequate and their lines bad. 
The agitators take care to bring to their notice the contrast between the latter 
and those of Europeans and the police ; this grievance is being remedied but very 
slowly. 
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(o) Thus while, on the one hand, the external situation demands increased efficiency- 
in the army and with it reliance mainly on troops recruited from the more martial 
races ; the internal one, on the other hand, seems to require the admixture and 
distribution of the difierent classes composing it to be more carefully attended 
to than ever. It may be doubted whether we have not already placed too great 
reliance on some of them and, as the pressure of external conditions increases, 
thio tendency will develop and call for a remedy in order to restore the balance 
which former y existed, 

(d) Ever since 1857 it has been accepted that the strength of the British garrison of India 

must not be allowed to fall below a figure, which would remove anxiety in the 
event of renewed disloyalty of the Indian Army. It was, therefore decided that the 
strength of the Indian Army would he based on a fixed proportion of 2 J Indian to 
one British soldier. Some discission has at various times taken place concerning 
the inclusion of Imperial Service Troops and armed police in this proportion. The 
former have been included, and the Secretary of State has intimated that an in- 
crease of the latter, if armed with modern weapons of precision, might necessi- 
tate their inclusion, though this has not as yet been done. The above appears 
to furnish a ground for consideration whether the question of the balance between 
races, referred to in the previous paragraph, might not be most satisfactorily 
dealt with by an increase in the number of British soldiers. The establishment of 
a fixed numerical proportion has failed to take cognisance of the fact that there 
may have been more room for improvement in the Indian soldier, as a fighting 
man, than is the case in the British soldier. 

(e) The handling of the Imperial Service Troops, and their distribution on mobilization 

is a matter that requires consideration* Many Chiefs think that it is the intention 
on mobilization to remove all Imperial Service Troops from their States, and to 
leave them without even a guard for their palaces ; while there is some discontent 
because they consider that, although they are nominally the commanders of 
their troops, the British oJfficers are actually in command in practice. 

(/) The general distribution of troop)S is in practice goverred largely by the position of 
existing barracks and, owing to the great cost of the latter, can only be changed 
slowly. So long as railways can be kept open, the exact location of troops makes 
little difierenco in the time taken to concentrate them, wherever required, 
except in Burma. 

(ff) Jjx India an Smeuie^ if not suppressed at once, is likely perhaps more than in any 
other country to assume laige proportions. It is therefore necessary that all 
moveable columns should be very niobile. Eor this reason our internal defence 
moveable columns should not he stinted either in cavalry or transport. At the 
same time especially in the big manufacturing towns, suitable arrangements 
should be made for such close connection between the civil and military autho- 
rities that the services of troops may he made available with celerity when re- 
quired, 

(ft) While the internal security of India depends mainly on the strength and distribution 
of the military forces, the military arrangements would in themselves be in- 
adequate and incomplete without the co-operation of the Civil Departments of 
the Government of India. In such matters as the enforcement of the Arms and 
similar Act' ; the reduction of local troops in Native States ; the arming of police 
and villagers in Native States as well as in British India ; the recognition of the 
value of tzz4it as regards retired Indian officers referred to above; and in all 
similar oases, the mutual co-operation of the civil and military officials is essential 
in the common aim of maintaining the prestige of British rule. The necessity 
for working together with this object has occasionally been overlooked. 


7-6-12. P, LAKE, Lieut ’-GeneraX^ 

Chief of the General Staff, 

11-6-12. O’M. C[REAGH1. 


Q, M. Press, Simla,— No* S.-l L A C.— 5-2-13. — 106. — J.N.B, 
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Notes on the Military resources of Afghanistan, 1912. 
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THE MILITARY RESOURCES OE AFGHANISTAN. 1912. 


SrsTEM OF Command and Administration. 


There are four military districts, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat and Afghan 
, „ . , .. Turki&tan, uhich are again divided into 

1 How are tbe Afghan regulars organized ? ita-a 

suD-districts. Districts are comraanded 
by Naib Salars, and tbe sub-districts by Generals or Brigr.diers. 


The highest unit is the brigade, composed usually of all three arms, and 
at present confined to the troops of the Kabul District. This brigade organi- 
aation is being gradually extended to the other districts. Brigades are reported 
to exist as follows 

Brigades o£ Household troops (Atdal and ArJalia). 

At Kabul ... ...<^ 1 Brigade at Sberp\ir. 

1_1 Brigade (Kotwali). 


At Jalalabad ... 
At Eahi 
lu Asmar 
In Lagbman ... 


Jalalabad Brigade, 
Eabi Brigade. 
Asmar Brigade. 
Lagbman. Brigade. 


The general strength and distribution of the Afghan forces is shown in 
Annexure I and the map attached. 

A brigade at Kabul consists of — 


3 battabous of infantry, 

3 regi'i’ents of cavalry, 

3 field ... 

> batteries, 

3 mountain ... 3 


with a fighting strength of 1,872 infantry, 1,200 sabres, 405 or 810 gunners, 
with 18 or 3b guns. 

For details as to the strength and composition of the Kabul brigades, see 
Annexure II. 


Elsewhere, brigades, when fully organized, consist normally of — 

2 battalions of infantry, 

1 regiment of cavalry, 

1 mountain battery, 

with a fighting strength of 1,200 infantry, 400 sabres, 172 gunners with 6 guns. 

The artillery has no brigade organization, batteries being allotted to 
mixed brigades. Batteries have normally six guns, except heavy batteries 
which usually have four. 

A battalion of infantry generally has six companies, normally of 100 men 
each; a regiment of cavalry is usually organized in four troops, each of about 
100 sabres. 

Command. 


None of tbe senior officers have proved their capacity as commanders. 

„ , ^ u The best of the Generals are prohablv 

Nadir Khan. Abdul Ghafur Khan, and 

have the qvahtjps of leaders, and could command Haji Gul Khan ; these all belong tO the 

an army with ci.,dit ? sohool, and have received practically 

no military training. Inayatulla Khan, the Amir*s eldest son, \\ ho is titular 
Commander-in-Chief, is zealous iu his duties, and has received his military 
training from Mahmud Sami, a Turkish Engineer ofifioer, who is Principal of 
the Sirajiya Military School at Kabul. It is improbable that any of the above 
are capable of handling a large force in the field. 


SISSAIC 
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Strength; and organization. 

There are said to he— 

3. Whai is the number and strength of units ^ 

"40 regiments of cavalry (each about 400 sabres)* 

89 battalions of infantry (each of 600 to 1,200 rifles). 
6 battalions of «iappers (each about 600 rifles). 

47 mountain batteries 


Regulars 


•"1 


88 field batteries ... 

1^5 heavy batteries ... 

The aboye gives a total strength, on paper, of— 

15,^00 sabres, 

62.000 rifles. 

8.000 sappers. 

15.000 artillerymen, with about 500 mobile guns. 


... J-tbe strength o£ a battery varies, but 
I it may ^ taken at about 17 i men. 
... J 


95,200 


Note . — The total strength given in the General Staff Memorandum, 
Appendix III, viz., 90,000, is probably a safer estimate than the above. It is an 
undoubted fact that units, especially in the cavalry, are not up to strength. The 
late Agent at Kabul, in hia Report for 1910, estimated the total strength of 
regulars at 98,338, hut gave it as his opinion that the actual peace strength 
varied between 60,000 and 60,000. Of these about one-fifth are stationed in 
Kabul. This estimate is confirmed by *' Les Armdes des Prinoipales Prus- 
sances, ” 1911, published by R. Chapelot et Cie, Paris, page 111, which gives 
the strength of the Afghan army as 60,000 men, of whom 6,000 are mounted. 
This estimate is probably based on Russian sources of information and is there- 
fore of some value. 


Reserves. 

A system exists known as Jiashtnafari or * one in eight, ’ by which 

4. la there any sort of Beaerre aystem P each household be Called OU to provide 

a recruit if sufficient volunteers are not 
forthcoming. 

This system is enforced to fill deficiencies in the regular units on mobili- 
zation, also to replace wastage, and to meet a national emergency The bulk of 
the adult males of Afghan tribes would, no doubt, take up arms to resist an 
mvasion of their tnbal kmits, and it is the avowed policy of the Amir to distri- 
rifles wholesale, and thus facilitate the raising of a lecie cn masses 
should the necessity arise. 


Terms or service. 

Recruits are suppHed by the leading Khans of the various tribes, and 
• periods of service the Village headmen are required to con- 

mtheA£gh«,egoi.,.rxa,? ^^bute their quota Under a system of 

ballot. 

Enlistment is for life or until medically unfit. A soldier on completion of 
26 years service receives if unfit for further employment, a pensmn equal 
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T enlisted for shorter terms 

sofde&lte regJ^LSr ” “"P"”® ‘^sa on 

Eeo™itrwi‘.-Hf’**™®’“°“j”!i“®'^*®’ “the oaralryis tiltadar. 
Kecruits hare either to provide their own horses or deposit money in lieu Tf a 

horse dies m the service, the State bears the whole cost of replacement. 

Battery horses are the property of, and are fed by, the State. 

6. What »re the estaWiehmonfcg and rates of cay . following ate the mont hl y rafiftS 

of each rant ? of pay Z'— 

Cavalry, 


Eacli regiment has— • 
1 Kamel 
1 Major 
1 Ajitan 


Rs. 

*.0 200, KabulL 
... 150 „ 

... 110 


There are 4 troops in each regiment and each troop has- 


1 Risaldar 
1 Jemadar 

1 Tawildar (Kot Dafadar) 
6 Lance Dafadars 
100 Sowars 


Infantry^ 


100, Kabuli. 

4*0 „ 

25 to 30, Kabuli. 
2a 
22 


Bs. 


Each battalion has— • 

1 Karnel ... ... 200, Kabuli. 

1 Kumadan ... ... 140 ,, 

1 Ajitan ... ... 110 „ 

1 Sarjang 50 „ 

There are 6 companies in each battalion, and each company has— 





He 


1 Kaftan 

..* **• 

... 

60, 

Kabuli. 

1 Subadar 

« 

... ..* 


40 

» 

4 Havildars 

... *•* 

... 

141 

ff 

4 Naiks 

*.* ... 

« *. 

12 

»> 

8 Lance Naiks 

... ••• 

... 

10 


100, Sepoys 

... ... 

• • • 

10 

i* 


Ariillery. 




Kaxnel, Major, Kaftan 

and Jemadar, as in other branches-^ 




Rs. 


Tawildar 

... ••• 

... 

18, 

KabulL 

Hayildar 

... ••• 

... 

16 

» 

Gunners 

... *. • 

... 

la 

}9 

Khalassis 

«*• ... 

. .. 

10 



Kabuli i upee is worth about S aunas in Indian currency* 
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Pay is issued every two months in arrears ; heavy cuttings are made from 
the men’s pay. As a concession, junior oflSieers and men are allowed to buy 24 
seers of grain monthly, from the State granaries, at special rates. 

Loyalty. 

The fidelity of many regiments to the present dynasty may be doubted. 
- , , * -n * 1 4 . 4 .U A • o The six Hazara regiments are notoriously 

7. Are the regulars faitniul to the Amir P ^ . . r 

disloyal, while the Ghilzai regiments 
would probably welcome a change of government. Speaking generally, corps 
enlisting non-Afghans, i.e., Hazaras, Turkomans, Uzbeks and Kafir converts, 
would, in the event of a Russo- Afghan or Anglo- Afghan war, he less depend- 
able than those recruited from pure Afghan tribes. 

BECRTJITINa. 

Units are recruited generally on a territorial basis, but their location is 
a , . .. j A -A - . , iiot necessarily territorial. Thus Tur- 

regards classes ? koman regiments are quartered in Kabul ; 

Kandahar and Logar regiments in Herat ; 
a Logar regiment in Badakhshan, and so on. 

Por details as to the recruiting areas and tribal composition of regiments, see 
Annexure IH. 


Thai KING op opficees. 

The older officers of the Afghan army have had practically no militiry 

9. How are the officers trained ? education, and are incapable of reading 

a map. Many of the younger officers 
have, during the last three years, been trained at Kabul in the Sirajiya Military 
School, of which Mahmud Sami, a Turkish Engineer officer, is the Principal. 
The school syllabus includes Turkish, mathematics, sketching, history, geogra- 
phy, directions on camp life, riding, gymnastics, fencing and drill. 

The Afghan officers of the old school cannot compare with our own 

10. How do they compare with our own officers? Indian offioers, including those of the 

Imperial Service Troops. I hey may have 
some capacity for command, but are ignorant and incapable of training their 
men. The younger generation of officers are improving under Turkish instruc- 
tion, but a decade must elapse before the teaching of the Sirajiya Military 
School can be expected to bear fruit. ^ ^ 


Teainihg op the troops. 


Infantry , — Except in the case of the Kabul, and possibly of the Herat garri- 
11 . Give particulars as to the training of the SODS, the training is generally indifferent, 

4. • J -11 A! A, influence of Turkish methods is now 

apparent in t^ drill of the Kabul brigades. The latter are said to be smart on 
p^ade, but off the parade ground training is still in the elementary stage. 
Manoeuvre parades seldom take place, and are then only of short duration. 

Entrenching, whether in attack or defence, is rarely practised, nor is the 
use of obstacles understood. 


, usual attack formation appears to be successive lines in single rank 

at distances of about 100 yards. ° 

Muskeg tiadning and field firing have been only recently introduced at 
Kabul and Herat, and are, it is believed, not practised elsewhere. 

Cavalry.— Th^v lack of training renders the Afghan regular cavalry incan- 
ahle of acting effectively against European or Indian cavalry. Their r61e is 
rather that of mounted infantry, scouts and despatch riders. The irregullr 
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horsemen fought well on various occasions in the last Afghan War, and showed 
that they could make good use of sword and lance in a melee. 

Artillery . drill and training of the artillery are poor. A mountain 
battery at Kabul was recently timed to take half an hour to come into action from 
column of route. Indirect laying, though lately introduced in Kabul, is 
little understood. Until recently, guns were seldom fired except for testing 
and ceremonial purposes. The Turkish instructors are gradually introducing 
more up-to-date methods. Guns have recently been firing at Kabul at ranges 
up to 6,600 yards. Range-finders are now used, and signalling is practised. 
The artillery now takes part in field days with the other arms. This improve- 
ment in the training of the artillery is at present confined to the Kabm and 
Herat garrisons. 


Gtjn and niriiB peacticb. 


The following is the musketry course for recruits and trained soldiers 

respectively. It was only introduced in 
1911— 


12. Is there any reg^ular system of gun and rifle 
practice in the Afghan army ? 


Mecruits^ course. 


Rounds. 

Individual rounds at every hundred yards from 100 to 700 yards 70 

Collective fire by squads of 10 to 15 men % 10 rounds per man at 600, 600 and 

700 yards, fired in volley s by word of command ««• 30 

Total 100 

Trained soldiers^ course* 

Individual fire at aOO, 300, 400 and 500 yards, 5 rounds at each distance &0 

Collective -fire^ volleys by squads of 10 to 15 men 5 40 rounds a man at dis- 
tances between 500 and 700 yards 4 «« «•» ••• 40 

Total • •• 60 

It is probable that this musketry course is as yet only carried out by the 
Kabul and Herat garrisons. 

The Turkish instructors at Kabul are great believers in squad firing, and 
the men take great interest in these practices. Inter-regimental competitions 
are occasionally held, the rounds for which are supplied on payment. 

ReSODBCBS in war MAXBBIAD. 

At Kabul there are arsenals and factories capable of turning out 

13. What are the tesonices oi the A%haa army in all kinds of warlike Stores, from a fuZ0 

war material? to a heavy gun, as well as saddlery, boots, 

equipment of all kinds, and woollen goods. 

The raw material for the above has mostly to bo imported through India. 
Goods for the Amir are passed through the Indian Customs, duty free, under 
the Amir’s agreement with the British Government. The withdrawal of this 
privilege, though it would doubtless seriously embarrass the Amir and bring 
work in the factories to a standstill, would probably drive him into the arms 
of Russia, and force him to import his requirements through Russian and 
Persian territory. 

In addition to the factories at Kabul, there are minor State workshops at 
Herat, and gun powder factories at Tatang near Jalalahad^ Kandahar* Herat* 
Mazar-i-Sharif and Bamian. 


SIS8AIC 
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Armament — (Artillery) . 


The latest estimate gives a total of about 600 guns, organized in 47 moun- 
^ i-v . V ® tain, 33 field and 6 heavy batteries. The 

14. Of wbat desoiii>tion are the Aignaa guns ? - .. , 

given in Annexure I. 


tiOLJLJUL^ U/XJLV>I. V JLJLV>C« r JT LM t. m 

approximate distribution of these units is 


It must be admitted that information concerning the armament and distri- 
bution of the Afghan forces is necessarily vague and contradictory. Of one fact, 
however, there is no doubt, and that is that there are more serviceable guns in 
Afghanistan than trained gunners to man them. 


There appear to be no standard patterns either of field or mountain guns. 
The Afghan artillery suffers from a multiplicity of types. The more modern 
guns are said to be stored in the Arg, the Amir’s fortified palace at Kabul, where, 
according to our reports, there are as many as 300 pieces of artillery. 

Judging from the recent large importations of 6* and 9-pr,t brass cartridge 
cases from German and British firms, it would seem that chief reliance is placed 
on guns firing these projectiles. 

Details of the various types of guns in possession of the Afghan Government 
are given in Annexure IV. 

Imported, 108 guns and 19 machine guns. loeally mode, 768 guns and 
15. What u the proportion of imported to locally 250 machine guns. (See Anncxuve lY.) 
madegTuis? Q£ imported guns many of them, 

notably the 4" Krupp howitzer of 1902, were, at the date of importation, of the 
most modern type. These guns are said to have been copied by Indian and 
Afghan artisans trained under the late Mr. Dleisoher, who was himself a skilled 
employe of Krupp’s Works. 

Ammunition is imported or manufactured in the Kabul arsenal after im- 
16 Is the nmmanitloa fop these guns all made ported patterns. SioCe 1908 the Am ir haS 

imported from Europe brass cartridge 
cases for I'J, 2, 3, 6, 6 and 9-pr. guns. These are loaded in the Kabul arsenal. 


Smokeless powder of a sort has undoubtedly been manufactured in Kabul for 
17 What^oitof lowi’e! do the Afghans use, and somc time past, but only in Small quanti- 
where is it made p inference is that ail Kabul- 

loaded gun ammunition has a black powder charge. The cordite plant imported 
by the Anir through Indian ports in 1911 has not yet been brought into use. 
It is being set up, and meanwhile a Turkish officer in the Amir’s employ is 
maMng chemical experiments in connection therewith. Keports are now 
awaited from the Ordnance Branch on a sample of an Afghan S-pr. Q. E. 
mountain battery shell, and of Kabul-made smokeless powder and cartridges 
which have been seat to them for examination. These reports should throw 
considerable light on this matter. $ 

Annexure IV gives details of the machine guns in their possession. 

18. Have the Afghans any machine gons or pom J'hcy have UO pom pOmS. 
poms ? 


Armament— (Small Arms). 

Troops at Kabul — *303 magaziue rifles. Troops elsewhere — Martini 
19. With what pattern lifles is the Afghan army Henry rifles. It has been Several times 
equipped reported during the last two years that 

regular army are being, or are about to be, rearmed with 
the *303 1:136; hut so far little progress in this direction appears to have been 
made. 


They are either imported in parts from Europe, or manufactured in the 
*0* Where ere these ohteioed ? Kabul arsenal chiefly from imported 

materials after European patterns. Thus 


♦ 0-pr. moantaink gun. — — * 

1 9 pr. aeld gun. Some moantain hatteries aie aimed with S-pr. Q. P, guns, and some with the old 7.pr. B. M. U 
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cot lengths for 10,240 Lee-Enfield steel barrels have reached Kabul from 
Xiondon via Kai’aohi since 1910. During the last two years very few rifles have 
been imported from Hussia. 

The rifle making plant is said to be of modern type. 

The Afghans are estimated to have some 30,000 '303 rifles in all ; this 
includes 12,000 now in possession of the troops, but excludes those belonging to 
private individuals. The remaining rifles of the regular army are Martinis, 
either imported or Kabul made. 


Ammunition — (Smalii Arm). 


Either from Europe, through Indian ports, or from the local arsenals. 
™ .... . Metal oases for 6 million rounds of *303 

ammunition, and percussion caps for 
another 5 million rounds, have reached Kabul from London via Karachi since 
1910. 


The Amir is estimated to have approximately 1,000 rounds per rifle of '303 
ammunition, and sufidoient Martini Henry ammunition to meet all requirements. 
The Kabul arsenal is reported to be capable of turning out at least 16,000 rounds 
monthly. 


Abmament — (Tribal) . 

There is nothing to show that the Amir is peisonally connected with the 

22. Have wd any evidence that Amir sells rifles arms trafllC, ihei^e IS evidence, howeVCr, 

to the tribesmen or to his own people i> that Nasrulla Khan, his brother, who 

directs the civil administration of Afghanistan, is financially interested in the 
matter, and he is believed to have some sort of business connection with certain 
Kabuli arms dealers such as J^urakai and Abdulla. 

Nasrulla Kban constantly makes presents of arms and ammunition to 
prominent men among the frontier tribes, e.g.^ he recently presented rifles to 
some disciples of the Mulla Powindah. 

Nasrulla Khan, in receiving from Ningrahar, Laghman and Kunar, 

urged all good Musalmans to consider the possession of a serviceable rifle as a 
sacred duty. The Amir, he said, withheld from individuals permission to purchase 
arms from the State Factory, as they could purchase them elsewhere, *.<?., from 
the Afghan arms merchants, whereas the arms made iu Kabul must be kept 
a reserve for issue to the people in an emergency. 

The Amir occasionally sells ohsile^^e rifles, such as Sniders, from bis 
arsenals, either on security or at very low rates. Issues on these terms were 
made in 1010 to the people of the Kandahar, Herat and Turkistan Provinces. 

A large reserve of rifles is kept in the arsenals, to be issued when 
required for a levde en masse. In 1911, Nasrulla Khan showed a deputation 
of headmen from Herat and Bala Murghab round the Kabul arsenal. He 
explained to them that the rifles and warlike stores accumulated there were 
sufficient to arm the entire population of Afghanistan. 

The tribesmen of the North-West Frontier and Afghanistan buy rifles 
in the open market at Kabul, Kandabar and Herat, from Ghilzai and other 
arms dealers. The former prefer rifles that will take *303 ammunition ; the 
latter are not so particular, and buy mausers, manliohers, and other * Gulf * 
patterns. A hundred rounds are usually sold with each ‘ Gulf ’ rifle. 

Supply. 

During peace, the army is supplied from the Government granaries, 
28 . Wh*t are the supply Miangementa aud resourees in which grain paid in as land revenue in 
of the Afghin at my? Mud is storcd Under the direction of local 

Governors and Deputy Governors. Such granaries exist throughout Afghanis- 
tan, as for instance at Jalalabad, Kabul, Kandahar and Girishlc, 
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To meet -vrar requirements, reserves of grain, bread, etc., are said to be 
kept up at tbe principal military stations A large proportion of these reserves 
consists of a kind of hard dried bread, which will keep good for years. According 
to regulations one year’s supplies for men and animals should be kept up at all 
military stations ; but from recent reports it would seem that, owing to official 
laxity and peculation, reserves are often allowed to run out. 

Afghanistan is ordinarily self-supporting in the matter of food and forage. 
There is, however, seldom any surplus for export, and in bad years it has even 
been found necessary to supplement local stocks by importations from Persia 
and Jndia. 


Tbanspobt. 


The standing Government transport is stated to consist of the follow- 


24. Has tbe Afghan army any pemanent trans* * 

port P 


Kabul District 


Kaudabar District 

Herat District 
Afgban-Turkistau District 


'"IjOOO camels. 

IjOOO carts (bullock and mule). 
400 bullocks. 

600 mules. 

^^6,000 pack ponies.*^ 

f 744 pack ponies. 

J 4,000 donkeys, 
j 3,000 camels. 

1^300 bullock carts. 

••• 600 camels. 

... Ko details. 


The Amir is said to have a system of camel registration at Kabul, 
SB. Is there any regular system in Afghanistan for Kandahar and Herat, hut details are not 
CO Mting transport ? ^ , , available. In view of the large numbers 

of transport animals reported to be in the country, it is probable that, given 
ttmejor collection and organization, sufficient transport could be procured to 
equip any force that the Amir could put in the field. 

The time reqiMed to equip and despatch a punitive column against the 
tnh^men of Khost does not give any reliable indication of how long the 
Afghan army would reqmre before it would be in a position to move against 
us. It has been reported that the Amir was first opposed to the despatch of 
a punitive expedition, ho^ng that his mnllas would effect a settlement; he 
^en coUeoted unorganized tnbal levies for the task, and last of all added a 
backing of reg^ars f^m Kabul. The actual force reported to have been mobi- 
lized by the middle of Mayt was— 


Begulais (Kabul garrison troops) ,.1 
Tribal levies 


••• 8,000 
... 18,500 


• Of whleh— 

800 at© located in Lagliman - a*. 

J?00 at Daklca j Jalalabad gairison, 

800 at Uardez for tb© use of the garrison of Khost, 
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Tlie bxilk of the transport for this force was camels, collected from the 
following areas : — 

Jalalabad (6,000 camels). 

liOgar. 

Ghazni. 

Elabul. 

Afghan Turkistan was to provide further transport, if required. 

Carts, (both bullock,* mule and pony), have recently been added to the 
standing pack transport. Their sphere of usefulness is at present restricted to 

26. le any use made of c aits ? Or is the transport the feW gOO(l TOads radiating frOOl Kabul, 

all pack p especially that leading to Peshawar. 

At the beginning of 1912 a large convoy, which included 600 of these carts, 
was employed in bringing up stores for the Amir from Peshawar. 

Khassa.dab,S. 

The 31,000 Khassadars in the Amir’s employ are all foot soldiers. 

Organization . — Khassadars are recruited throughout Afghanistan, and 

27. How are th“ Afghan Khassadars organized, SerVe in their OWU pi’Ovinces. TheiV" 

armed, equipped and distributed ? Strength, on paper, is about 36,000, but 

31,000 is probably nearer the mark. 

They are organized in units of 100 men (called hairaqs ‘ or standards ’). A 
hairaq is subdivided into groups of 10 men, each commanded by a Dahbashi ; 5 
such groups are commanded by a JPanfabaaJd ; 10 groups by a SadbasM. Two 
bairaqs are commanded by a Sartip. Their duties are miscellaneous and include 
those of police, the collection of revenue and guarding the frontier. 

Arms.— •The Khassadars of the Kabul district are armed with Martini Henry 
rifles ; those stationed near the Khyber, %.e., Painda Khak and 13akka, have Lee- 
Metfords. The Khassadars of other districts are armed with Martinis, Sniders, 
or muzzle- loading Enfield rifles. 

Equipment . — Khassadars have no regular uniform; some have cartridge 
pouches and bandoliers, but they are not generally distinguishable from armed 
peasants. 

Eistribution . — ^The approximate distribution of the Khassadars is given in 
Appendix I, and on the map attached. They mostly serve in border posts, 
which are garrisoned by from zO to 100 men. 

This estimate is based on reports from Kabul aud elsewhere, especially the 

26. How lb the total of 81,000 Khassadars arrived * Einal Report OH ^ fghanistau, 1910, 
a*? rendered by the British Agent on his 

quitting Kabul. 

Khawanin Sowabs. 

Khauoanin Sowars^ or Feudal Yeomanrg . — These are irregular horsemen, 
maintained by the Khans or tribal chiefs, who receive aJiowanoes for the 
purpose. They differ from Khassadars in being mounted. 

The number of Khawanin sowars allotted to a Khan varies from 6 to 300. 

Their total strength on paper is about 10,000, of whom probably not more 
than half exist in peace time. 

^rms. — Muzzle-loading Enfields and a few Sniders. 

Equipment. — They have no distinctive uniform. Sowars provide their 
own saddinry and horses. The latter are often casters from the regular cavalry. 

♦ Bullocks have rec©i.tly beea pu chased in some numbers in India. As roads improve the use of carts may be 
expected to increase. 


siasAic 
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As a fighting force the Khawanin sowars are almost a negligible quantity — 
but from their knowledge of the country, they would be useful as scouts and 
despatch riders. 

DistribnUon . — The approximate distribution of these sowars is given in 
Annexure I, and on the map attached. The majority are employed in the 
Herat and Kandahar provinces. 


Koets and Foexified Places. 


There are a few forts in Afghanistan, but these are considered incapable 

89 . Are there at,y n^odem forts in Afghanistan, or ot resisting heavy and medium artillery 
only fortified sarais, defensible against mountain and WOUld HOt OftCr IDIlCa protcotiou 

gan and rifle fire p. against modem field and mountain howit- 


zers. These are • 


JSTaSwZ.— The Amir’s fortified palace and several forts. 

JDeh Uadi, — (Mazar-i-Sharif) said to be the strongest fort in Afghanistan ; 
it commands the road from the Oxus to the passes of the Hindu Kush. The 
fortifications are said to be “ hidden under ground ” making it impossible for 
any but heavy guns to damage the works. It is doubtful, however, whether it 
can be classed as a modern fort as the term is understood in Europe. 

The other forts or fortified towns in order of importance are Herat, 
Kandahar, Jalalabad, Kalat-i-Ghilzai, Ghazni and Baidak near Ohamau, Of 
these Baidak is one of the newest and probably the strongest of the ordinary 
forts in Afghanistan. There are somewhat similar fortified posts at Girishk, 
Earah, Matun, All Khel, Mukur, Jalalabad, Kahi, Asmar, Chaghar Sarai, 
Paizab^, Tashkurghan, Maimana and other places. Most of them are armed 
only with fileld or mountain gans, and none could offer much resistance to 
modern field artillery. 
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Diitribution 'i»d approximate ttrength of the Afghan or ganieeA forces coneld. 
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ANNEXURE III. 

laVLe showing recruiting areas and tribal classification of the Afghan Army* 


I 


Bistriot. 


Kabul 


Maidan 

Kobistaa 

Wardak 

Panjahi* 

Logar 


Jalalabad 


Tribe, 


Names 

of 

BdgimentSj etc. 


Gbazul 


Hazarajat 


Kandahar 


Kabuli 

Kohistani ... 

Wardaki 

Kabuli ... 

Tajiks ••• 

Tajiks 

Saiad 

Tajiks ... 

Ghilzals ^Ahmadzai ... 
Astanazai, Adamzai). 


Bajauri .«• ... | 

Mohmand ... ... 

Safi ... ... 

SMnwari ... 
iM.amuuds ... 

Salarzai 
SMnwari ... 

Khugiani ... ... 

Ghilzai ... ... 

(Jabarand Abu Bakar 
Khel). 

Gbilzai Ut-Khel) ... 
Ghilzai •» 


Mangal 

Jadran or Zadran 


Ma«ar-i-Sharif, 
eto. 


Kafir iatasi 


Herat 


Jaj 

Hazaras 


Durani tribes, -viX— - 

Baxakzai ... 

Nurzai ... 

Popalzai ... 

Mixed, «.e. 
Baxakzai ... 

Aobakzai ... 

Popalzai 
Sadozai .*• 

Alikozai ... 

Nurzai 
Alizai «•« 

Turkoman... 

(Turk). 

Usbak 

Mixed* 
(Turkoman and TJabak). 


Kafir^eonyerts 


Herat^ (mixed raoes). 


Maidant 
** Kohistani ’* 
“Tajaki” ... 
“Wardaki” 

** ranj-4hiri ” 
“ Logari ”... 


*' Bajauri ” 

“ Muhammadi ” or 
“ Mohmandi. ” 
“Safi” ... 

“ Tajawi*'... 

** Shinwari” 

Asmari** 


“ Khugiani” 
“ Laghmani* 


“TTt-Khel” 

■4 

“Ghazanchi” or 
“ GhaznicM ” 

« Kangali^J 
“ Jadxani ** or 
“ Zadrani” 
“Jaji” 

“ Malistani” 

" Babloli ” 

** Karabaghij ” eto. 


** Barakzai ” 

“ Shahi Hisala. * * 
“ Kandahari ” 

“ Kandahari"** 


“ Kandahari •» 


Turki. ” 

“ Afshari ” 
“TJsbak”,., 

” Hazdanahri ’* 
“Khanabadi. ” 
“Mazari.** 

“Bikabi** ... 

“ Jadid-ul Mam/* 


“Herati”. 


Cavalry. 

t 

3 

Sappers and Minecs. 

Artillery. 

Remarks. 

4 


•aft 

Chiefly re- 





cruited in the 





Wardak dis- 





triot, among 





the Wardaki 





Salads. 


1 

... 

• fti 



... 

vt 

... 

•«• 


... 

2 


• *« 


.•r 

5 

••• 

«*« 


... 

3 


... 


• e«r 

5 

... 



• ee 

1 

••ft 



... 

1 

«•• 



1 

4 

... 

•a. 



1 or 2 

*»* 

ftt* 


... 



... 


... 

1 

• •• 

•0 


... 

1 

... 

«•• 



1 or 2 

fti ft 

•tt 


1 

2 

• •• 



1 

1 




«•* 

1 

• •• 

• • 



1 




1§ 

2 

4 



8|t 



• •• 


»«• 

1 

... 

«•• 


* ft t 

1 

... 

••• 


2 

7 

... 

••« 


8 





1 

“'2 

... 

... 


3 

a- 


... 


3 

3 

1 

... 


3 

15 

... 


- 

32 

88 

5 

... 


s*« 


g 

Such as — 




Cavalry* 




" Hnsaini *’ 




“Talwara” 




“ Abbasi ** 




“ Awal Risala” 




“ Chaharyari ** 

40 

89 

■ 

Iwfantry* 

** Naik^Hayildari ” 


Hnits without territorial conneotion or whose recruiting area is not 
known. 


Grand Total (estimated) 


• Xn<dudea S > Axdali and 3 * Axdalia ** battalions of the household troops Kabul 

i Xncilndes 7 battalions which were being raised at Kabul in 1811, 

Bepjprted in 1907 to he in a mutinous state. 

“ lair AMpor ** or ** Slirza^,’* Bodyguard at Kahx^ 

TBdude&4.-regiBae«t was bemgraised at BSabul in*181rl. 

S?®S* ^ general^,apidied to all Peraian-speakinsf inhabitants Hying in tie Herat district, who are xibi 

from the Af^hea leeiaentS, .omo J»»eh<^ 
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A summary, giving the total number of units recruited from the several tiibes is given below* Prom this it 
will be seen that the majority of recruits belong to the following tribes : — Heratis, Wardak Saiads, Kohietanis, 
Kabulis, Qhilzais, Tajiks and Duranis. 


Tribe, 


Durani •ti 

Ghilzai 

Herati 

Tajiks 

Wardak Saiads «*• 


Kabuli 

Kobistani 

ardaki 

Turkoman •«« 

TJsbak ««• 

Misted. 

Turkoman-U sbak 
Safi •«« t«« 

Bajauri 

Mobmand ••• 

Sbinwari 

Asmari (Mamund, etc.) 
Khugiani ••• 

Jadran •«« 

Mangal 

Jaji *•• «•» 

Hazaras 

Kafirs (converts) ••• 


Add units whose recruiting area 
is not known. 


Total nnits 


Kombbs ov Units becbuitbd vboh Teibb, 


I 

"So 

O) 

P4 


I 

O 


6 

2 

3 


a 


8 

1 


1 

3 


40 


ca 

PQ 


9 

10 

16 

10 


17 


4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


% 

I 

g 

a 

S 

s 


03 


88 


89 


Artillery. 


Most of the 
aitillery re- 
cruits are said 
to come from 
Wardak. 


Bemarks. 


Some Heratis are recruited, 
for the artillery. 

Some Tajiks are recruited 
for the artillery. 


4 

1 




Probably Mobmand recruits 
are taken for other" regi« 
ments as well* 
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ANNEXXJRB IV. 

Estimate oe Afghan mobile guns. 

The Amir’s arsenals are Tsnown to contain the following types, exclusive 
of all muzzle-loading smooth bore guns. 


Type of gun. 



European 

make, 

( 

Eabul make 
approximate 
totals. 

See (i) below.) 

Machine guns. 





2-barrel Q-ardner (1887) ••• 

f 

aaa 

14 ' 


6 yf (1894) ••• 


a * > 

3 


Martini Henry ehaniber Maxims (1894) ... 

*« • 

aaa 

1 


•803-inch automatic Hotchkiss (1898) 

• • • 

aaa 

1 



Totai 

• « • 

19 

950 

Mountain guns. 





7-px. B. M. L. (Indian old pattern) 

• • a 

aaa 

6 

■> 

8-pr. (47 mm.) Q. E. Hotchkiss (1899) ... 

• • • 

aaa 

6 


8-pr. Q. F. Nordenfeldt (1896) 

• •• 

aa* 

94 


6-pr. (57 mm.) Ql. P. Hotchkiss 

• at 

aaa 

6 


6-px. Q. P. Nordenfeldt 

• aa 


12 



Total 

aaa 

54 

500 

Field guns. 





19-pr. O. P. Krupp* (1902) ... ... 

• • • 

aaa 

80 


14-pr. Q. P. Nordenfeldt (1896) 

aaa 

aaa 

12 


19-pr. (75 mm.) Q,. P. Hotchkiss (1894) ... 

aaa 

aaa 

9 

. 950 

10 c. m. (4") Q. P. Krupp howitzers (1902) 

• • • 

aaa 

6 



Total 

aaa 

50 

250 

Seavy guns. 





7'B.B.L. (1894-95) 

• •• 

• » • 

4 

8 


Total 

a • • 

4 

8 


• Suitable for mulo or pony dr^fc or pack transport, t.«., for mountain or field artillery, 

(i) The actual number of each type of gun manufactured in the Kabul arsenal is not known r our information is 
limited to totals which are approximate only. Since April 1908 samples of brass cartridge cases have been imported 
from Burope for 2^ 3, 5, 6 and 9«pr, gnns* all presumably Q. 

(ii) ^ Excluding the above, and whatever may have been in Afghanistan prior to 1880, the late Amir received from 
the British Government nearly 100 smooth bore or lified muzzle-loading guns, varying in calibre from 8*’' howitzers to 
$ and 7-pr. mountain guns. 

























APPENDIX III. 


Statement shewing subsidies given (i) by the Gbvernment of India and (ii) 
by His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan to the independent tribes 

on the North-West frontier* 


eimic 


# 




SUBSIDIES GIVEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, AND THE 
AMIR OE AFGHANISTAN, TO THE INDEPENDENT TRIBES ON 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

(*) Allowances sanctioned by the Government J^or payment to the tribes on 
the Notth^Tf^est Frontier. 

Tribes. Annual allowanoe. 


Dir, Swat and Chitral Agency 

•• • 

•• • 

Bs. 

97,510 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 

Black MouQtain 

••• 

* • • 

6,000 

0 

0 

^hyher 

• • « 


23,000 

0 

0 

Afridi... 

• . • 

• a* 

94,140 

0 

0 

Khyber Agency 

« • • 

• • • 

7,840 

0 

0 

Mohmand 


... 

45,448 

0 

0 

Orakzai and Adam Khel Galai * 



15,928 

0 

0 

Kurram Agency ... 

• •• 

• * • 

6,700 

0 

0 

Darwesh Khel Wazirs 

•« 

• •• 

12,416 

0 

0 

Wazirs of Banna District ... 

••• 

» « • 

11,546 

8 

0 

Other Wazirs 

••• 

• •• 

86,671 

0 

0 

Mahsud Wazirs 

*• 


70,000 

0 

0 

Dera Ismail Khan... 

••• 

... 

10,032 

0 

0 

Grand total 

• •• 

4,37,130 

8 

0 


The reasons for the grant of these allo-wances are many and varied, thus : — 

(a) For keeping roads open and maintaining them. 

(b) For making postal arrangements, and protecting telegraph lines and 

trade routes. 

(c) For serving Government under certain conditions. 

(d) For furnishing recraits for, and surrendering deserters from, the 

Samana Rifles. 

(e) For freeing certain passes from tolls. 

(J) For giving Government the right to construct any form of communi- 
cation, or move troops through their country. 

(ff) For accepting tribal responsibilities for offences, safeguarding British 
subjects in their territory, and preventing raids. 

(^) For protecting the Michni Canal and the Kabul River railway. 

(i) For service, loyalty and good conduct. 

(j) For good behaviour towards Afghan subjects. 

(ii) Annual or other subsdies given by the Amir of Afghanistan to the in- 
dependent tribes on the Jtorth-West Frontier, and the conditions 
attached thereto. 

(a) The Amir pays no regular acknowledged tribal subsidies to the tribes 
living on the British side of the Durand Dine ; but there is indisputable 
evidence that annual allowances, occasional presents and entertainment grants, 
are given by or on behalf of the Amir of Afghanistan to individual members of 
tribes on the North-West Frontier resident within the British sphere of influ- 
ence. The payment of these sums by the Afghan Government to our tribes is 
contrary to treaty obligations. 

It ie impossible to obtain absolutely accurate figures as to the amount of 
such allowances and presents : but the following estimates have been furnished 
by the Political ofi&cera having dealings with the tribes concerned. The figures 
are calculated in British rupees and are believed to be underestimated : — ■ 
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2 


allowances. 


Wana Jgene$f~^ 

Mahsuds, Wazirs and BMttaimis 

TooMi Agency—^ 


Total 


Bb. per annam. 
16,000 


19,000 


KHddar Kiel 


»aa 

aaa 

aa.« 

sod 

Mohmit Kidl 

ae-a 


aa a 

aaa 

100 

Manzar Kiel 

aaa 

• •• 

• a a 

*aa 

200 

Madda Kiel 

»• a 

»aa 


a • a 

aaa 

1,200 





Total 

aaa 

1,700 

r Agentgf. {Afridis'jr— 







"(Anai) 

•a*- 

aaa 

aaa 

as* 

1,800 


(Pakiai) 

t«a 

t«a 

aaa 

aaa 

1,360 

Zaika Kiel ' 

(Kinazogii) 



aaa- 

aaa 

600 

(Paridai) 

• a» 

*•% 

aa'a 

aaa 

200 


(Sian. Kiel) 

tea 

• aa 

•-a-a^ 

• • • 

200 


^ ( M iscellaneons)^ 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 

aae 

1,000 





Total 

at a 

4,960 

Katobav Kiel 

• a« 

%aa 

as a 

aae 

900 

MaUkdia Kiel ,,, 

• « a 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

1,100 

Sipai ... 

«« a 


aaa 

a e-a 

*a» 

800 

KtiH Kiel 

• •• 

• ea 

*aa 

aaa 

aaa 

1,000 

Kamarai 

•••a- 

• a« 

aaa 

aaa 

aat 

400 

Xka Kiel 

•naa 

• aa 

aaa 

a av 

aaa 

1,000 





Total 

aaa 

10,160 



Total Maliks' 

alloTrances 

aaa 

80,860 


Entertainment and tracelUng allowaneee. 


Tecii and Wana Agenmea »•» 

aaa a«a 

Bs. 

7,000 

Kiyier Agency 

aaa eaa 

12,500 


Total 

•aa ^0^000' 


■CtBANS ToTAI. 

... 50,860 



3 


To this must be added allowances to 0-rakzais, Ohamkannis, Mossuzais, 
Mohmands, etc,, for whom no figures are at present available. These are 
roughly estimated at Bs 24,000, bringing the total payments to tribes vithin 
'the British sphere of influence up to Rs. 76,000 a year, so far as can be 
estimated. 

The payments are made to such individuals of various tribes as visit 
Kabul or Jalalabad in response to periodical summonses from certain Afghan 
ofBoials. No written conditions are laid down in regard to these allowances, 
but the condition implied or verbally stated is hostility to the British Govern- 
ment. The policy of the Afghan Government — or perhaps we should say 
of Sardar Nasrullah Khan, who is incharge of this portfolio — is to keep alive 
Afghan influence in our tribal territory and to foster ill-feeling there against 
our Government as a defence against possible British aggression. The allow- 
ances of individuals are subject to variation in proportion to the amount of 
service rendered, i.e , the extent of overt hostility towards the Government of 
India which has been displayed by the recipient. 

A. H. McMahon, — 14-6-12. 




APPENDIX IV. 


Statement shewing the annual cost of Militias and Levy Corps on the 

North- West Frontier. 






STATEMENT SHOWING THE ANNUAL COST OE THE MiLIIIA 
AND LEVY CORPS ON THE ERONTIER. 


The following figures, showing the total cost of the Militia Corps on the 
North-West Erontier have, in each case, been taken from the latest proposition 
statement. As it is necessary to obtain the sanction of the Government of 
India to all increases to Militia Corps, the figures may, in every instance, be 
regarded as up to date. They include contingencies. 


NameofCorptt Annual Cott. 


Khyber Rifles 


aaa 

• ta 

Es. 

4,57,185 

A 

2 

p, 

0 

Kurram Militia ... 



a«* 

8,02,35 1 

8 

3 

Southern Waziristan Militia 


aaa 

• as 

4,91,848 

0 

0 

Northern Waziristan Militia 

• •• 

a* c 


8,58,484 : 

10 

0 

Maintenance of all MUitia huildings 
Frontier Province ... ... 

in the North-West 

aaa aa* 

40,000 

0 

0 

Zhoh Militia— 

Annual cost 

• * a 

a «4 

**« 

4,02,487 

8 

0 

Maintenance of huildings 


• ** 

**• 

6,934 

0 

0 

Mekran First Class Levies— 

Annual cost ... 

4a* 


aa* 

1,68,856 

5 

0 

Maintenance of huildings 

••a 

«a* 

• • • 

4,836 

0 

0 

Chagai First Class Levies— 

Annual oost ... 

• ac 


« • • 

77,520 

0 

0 

Maintenance of huildings 

• a* 

«*• 

• « « 

1,590 

0 

0 

Grand total of all corps 

• a • 

28,00,987 

4 

3 


To the above must he added the cost of pensions. Exact figures cannot 
be obtained, but it has been estimated that the maximum cost, which would 
not he reached till about A.D. 1928, would be between 2 and 2| lakhs a year 
for the whole Militia. 

It may he noted that the sanction of the Secretary of State" has been 
applied for to an increase to the Zhob Militia of two British officers and 140 
sepoys, at an additional annual cost of Es. 72,333 plus Ks, 800 per annum for 
kit-money ; and that sanction will shortly be applied for to an increase of the 
pay of the Kurram Militia and the Northern and Southern Waziristan Militia 
at a total extra cost of Rs. 66,600 per annum. 




APPENDIX V. 


Memorandum on the course of Military Expenditure! 1898-99 to 1912-13> 

pRBPARBD IN THS FINANCE DefARI^SNX OE THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA 

(Mimtarx Finance Branch). 
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MEMOEANDUM ON THE OOTJESE OF MILITAEY EXPBNDITUEE, 

1898-99 TO 1912-13. 


I— Introductory. 

Under instructions from the Secretary of State, issued in response to a otSects of thk 
question in the House of Commons, the Military Accountant General has 
recently prepared a review of the growth of military expenditure during the 
ten years from 1901-02 to 1910-11 to he laid before Parliament. For the 
convenience of the Committee, the Military Accountant General has subsequently 
extended his review on the same lines so as to cover the fifteen years from 
1898-99 to 1912-13, and the enlarged review will shortly be in their hands. 

This document brings out in a convenient form the more salient features 
of the Eeorganisation period, and provides the Committee with an analysis 
which carries throughout the authority of the Accounts Department. Owing, 
however, to various technical difficulties, it is impossible, proceeding solely on 
the basis of accounts figures, to effect as complete an examination of the 
course of expenditure as is probably required for the Committee’s purposes. 

In particular, it is extremely difficult to analyse the progress of ordinary 
expenditure until certain special outlay has been entirely eliminated from the 
figures ; and this can only be done with approximate accuracy. It is consi- 
dered, therefore, that the ten years’ Review (as it may still be called for con- 
venience, though it now covers a longer period) can be usefully supplemented 
by the following Memorandum and explanatory statements prepared in the 
Military Finance Branch of the Finance Department. 

2. The progress of military expenditure was examined by the Welby Com- ^ 
mission from the Mutiny period up to the year 1896-97. The Mutiny was 
succeeded by increased expenditure lasting till 1862-63. After this came an 

almost stationary period, taken by the Welby Commission as lasting till ^ outi^. * 
1884-86. In 1879, in particular, a determined effort was made to curtail the 
amy charges, and a reduction, which amounted to nearly *£700,000 per 
annum, was effected on the recommendations of a Commission which sat in 
that year. 

A fresh period of reorganization began after the Penjdeh incident. In 
their despatch No. 135, dated the 14th August 1885, the Government of India 
submitted to the Secretary of State expensive proposals for increasing the 
strength of the Army and improving the conditions of service ; and the period 
from 1885-86 to 1896-97 was accordingly taken by the Welby Commission as 
one of increased expenditure. But though it began with heavy outlay, it ended 
under unfavourable financial conditions ; and the frontier campaigns of |397-98 
showed that the Army was not in a state of fitness for war on a large 
scale. The whole position was thereupon reviewed, and proposals for heavy 
expenditure were again put forward in the Government of India’s despatch 
No. 192, dated the 2nd November 1899. In the meantime, and in the 
following years, the gold standard had become effective, the revenue expanded, 
and large surpluses were obtained ; and the Army was also allowed to 
benefit from windfalls obtained through the absence of Indian troops in 
South Africa and China. The coincidence of improved financial condi- 
tions, with the new experience of military requirements afforded by modem 
warfare, thus introduced a fresh period of reform and reorganization which may 
be taken as commencing in 1960-01 and continuing, notwithstanding some 
retardation indecent years, up to the present date. 

3. The purpose of the present Memorandum is to compare the standard of 
exprasiitute now reached with that obtaining just before this long period of ^”1^7 1 ^ 8-99 
hewry^initlay" began. The natural' year to take as the starting point of such a » pe««doC 
comjteiisOTr. would be 1899-1900, but the accounts of that year are obscured 

laig^e war savings, 'the exact amount oYwhich is "not now ascertaiiiabre, and the' 
figures of 1898-99 will accordingly he adopted as representing more closely a 
normal standard. The terminal point of the comparison will he the current 
year 1912-13. 

* This figure is obtained by converting the saving of Bs. 1,03,20^000 mentioned by the Welby Commlssaon in 
pnragtapb 203 of Sieir report, at the rate of Bst 16 to the pound steiUng* 
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mb branches o£ j'qj special reasons which will be explained in due course, certain items 

seiealie or groups of charges will require to be isolated aud separately examined ; but in 
O) Orffinary. main, there are two broad classes of expenditure to be considered : — (1) 

the outlay on those important measures which baye been undertaken with 
special reference to the preparation of the Army for yar, and (2) the ordinary 
established military charges. 

Subdivision of peri- 5. On examining the £rst of these classcs of expenditure, a clear line of 
^tof^^sub-pSsI division is found at the year 1904-05 when, after several years of activity in 
1898-99 to 1906.06 supplementing the knovn deficiencies of the Army, the Government of Tndiai 
and 190S-06 to 1912- Lord Kitchener’s schemes of Reorganization and Redistribution and 

submitted them to the Secretary of State in their despatch No. 138, dated the 
29th September 1904. This new administrative policy also coincides with a 
complete change in financial arrangements. Tip to 1904-05 the annual 
provision made for special measures, though not inconsiderable, rested on no 
defined basis. A variable amount was provided in the annual budget, and 
large additional sums were also repeatedly obtained from war savings. When 
accepting Lord Kitchener’s schemes, the Government of India decided that 
they must be carried through in a named period (five years), and that a fixed 
annual provision (which they put at £ 2^ millions) must be more or less gua- 
ranteed. This fixed provision was known as the *•' Special Grant This 
decision was strictly adhered to for two years only (1905-06 and 1906-07). 
It was found that the large amounts thus provided were far from being fully 
spent, and in 1907- Ob the Special Grant was reduced by £^ million, and in the 
following year the Government discontinued the regrant of lapses. Meanwhile 
in 1908, after the conclusion of the Anglo- Russian agreement, the Government 
of India were approached by the Secretary of State on the subject of curtailing 
their existing and intended expenditure. One result of their examination of this 
question was that in 1909-10 they abolished the Special Grant altogether, and 
foom that year onwards the annual budget provision for Schedule expenditure 
has been on a greatly reduced scale. New requirements involving heavy outlay 
(such as the improvement of the accommodation of Indian troops and the rear- 
mament of artillery) have also become pressing in the interval ; and the schemes 
with which Lord Kitchener’s name was specially associated have ceased to 
obtain unquestioned priority. 

6. The year 1904-05 also marks a change in the method of accounting for 
Special expenditure. On the institution of the special arrangements for 
financing Lord Kitchener’s schemes, steps were taken to ascertain how 
far the money allotted was actually spent, and as regards part of the 
outlay of 1904-05 and more fully from 1906-06 onwards an account has 
been kept as well as the circumstances admit, though with less elaboration in 
recent years. For the earlier period no record of actual outlay exists and 
figurea^r initial Schedule expenditure cannot be given, though most of the 
recurring expenditure can still be traced. 

7. So far, therefore, as Schedule expenditure is concerned, the period under 
review would naturally be divided into two sub-periods, 1898-99 to 1904-05 
and 1904-06 to 1912-13; but owing to accounts difficulties*^ the divid- 
ing line has to be taken at the year 1905-06. Similar considerations make 
it desirable to consider the ordinary expenditure also under the two sub- 
periods, 1898-99 to 1906-06 and 1906-06 to 1912-13. Throughout the 
former sub-period the old arrangements for noilitary administration continued 
in force. Rrom the 1st April 1906 the Military Department was abolished, the 
Oommander-in-Ohief became also the Army Member, and the Finance Depart- 
ment was brought into closer relations with the army authorities by the consti- 
tution of the Military Finance Branch. Independently of these changes, the 
acceptance of the expensive Reorganization and Redistribution programmes neces- 
sarily involved the curtailment of ordinary expenditure to the utmost reason- 
able ^extent, and the demands made on the army in this direction were intensi- 
^fied m 1908*09 when famine in India and the financial disturbance arising from 

1 See Appendix Ho.,l,paragTftphs 12 and 16. 
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the American crisis seriously modified the general financial situation. 

Military outlay in that year 'was curtailed, and Lord Kitchener accepted a 
largely* reduced budget in 1909-10; and though these reductions •were 
obtained in large measure by apparently temporary expedients, their effect ^ 

has proved unexpectedly lasting. By this time also, though no new policy had 
been pronounced, the prospective disappearance of the opium revenue and the 
emphasis laid on the Anglo- Russian Convention, together with the increasing 
prominence of such questions as those of Education and Sanitation, had become 
effective in creating the feeling that army expenditure must, if possible, be 
reduced. In 1910-11 it was found necessary to impose new taxation and the 
Commander-in-Chief accepted a budget which, excluding the provision of 
£174,000 for the Arms Traffic operations, was lower by £120,000 (net) than 
Lord Kitchener’s reduced budget of the previous year. Eor 1911-12, in spite 
of the provision of £|^ million in connection with the Royal visit, it was found 
possible to frame a budget falling below that of 1910-11 by £132,000 (net) ; and 
while this budget was still before the Legislative Council, in March 1911, an 
assurance was given on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief that army expendi- 
ture would be reviewed with the object of eliminating all redundant expendi- 
ture. This examination into army charges was continued throughout the 
summer of 1911 ; and in the budget of the current year (191213) a further 
and much larger reduetionf— amounting to £480,000 — was effected, though not 
without recourse to expedients of a purely temporary nature. Thus throughout 
the period from 1905-06 onwards there has been a constantly increasing effort 
to keep down, and actually to reduce, the established military charges. 


1898-99 
1905 06 
1912.13 


jSTet expenditure 
les^ Special 
Services. 

£ 

„ 15,468,000 

„ 19,479,000 

.. 18,896,000 


8. The operation of these conditions, i.e., a long period of continuous 

reorganizing activity, partly counter- tics of period under 
balanced by economies in later years, can 
be inferred at once on a reference to the 
net military expenditure of 1898-99, 1905- 
06 and 1912-13, the figures for which, 
less the outlay on war and similar operations, are given in the margin. 

A rise of practically £4 millions a year is seen to have occurred by 1906-06, 
while in the last seven years there has been an apparent fall of close on £600,000 
a year. These bare results are, however, misleading. There was indeed a large 
increase of expenditure prior to 1905-06, but not aU of it was permanent : a 
large portion was due to the provision of funds in the latter year, for the financ- 
ing of the schemes of Reorganization and Redistribution, on a scale which was 
never intended to be more than temporary. Then, again, much of the increase 
which toot place before 1905-06 was in a special sense unavoidable. During 
these years expensive concessions were made to the British soldier at home 
which had necessarily to be extended to the British soldier in India. Kor 
would it be right to conclude that there was any unusual inflation of ordinary 
charges. Such charges did expand : but analysis indicates that their growth 
contributed comparatively little to the aggregate increase of military expen- 
diture in these years. 


Turning again to the second sub-period, i.e., from 1905-06 to 1912-13, it 
would be equally incorrect to regard the period as one of which retrenchment 
was the only characteristic feature. The Reorganization scheme and other 
special measures have entailed a large permanent addition to the military 
estimates : a far larger addition, in fact, than could be covered by any definite 
economies effected, important and genuine as these have been. The main 
counterbalancing factor is the return to a more normal standard of Special 
expenditure. And the comparative results are also appreciably affected by 
the fact previously alluded to that the budget of 1912-13 is much below the 
true standard of military expenditure attained to-day. 


♦ The net budget of 1909-10 was actually only ;885,000 below that of 1908-09, but it provided for £720,000 
of new charges, ansing from the increase of the capitation rate by £300,000 under the award of the Eomer 
Committee and the enhancement of the pay of officers and men of the Indian Army at a cost of £4»20,000, 

+ The net Military Budgets from 1908-09 onwards havb been ; 1908-09 “•»£19, 738,000 ; 1909-10 
—£19,663,0005 1910-11— £19,707,0005 1911-12 -£19,576,000; 1912-13 —£19,095,000. 
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^ Abstract o£ priu- 
dlpal expenditure 
Hguxes of t£e period. 
(Statement No. 1.) 


II. — Examination of principal special heads of military expenditure, 

1898-99 to 191243. 

9. Tbis rapid summary of some of the leading conditions which have recently 
influenced military expen&ture illustrates the necessity for the main statistical 
statement to which all the enquiries in this Memorandum lead up, i.e., State* 
ment No. 1 of the attached enclosures. Eor convenience of reference its 
leading figures (net) are abstracted below 


Heads. 

1898-99. 

1905-06. 

191243. 

Increase + 
Decrease- 
bet ween 
1898-99 and 
1912-13. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.— Special Services ... 

1,007,000 

198,000 

199,000 

—808,000 

II,— War savings ... 

—45,000 

—21,000 

-77,000 

—32,000 

III.— Food cbarges* 

1,263,000 

1,388,000 

1,445,000 

+182,000 

IV.— •(*) Annual new Schedule expen- 
diture, 1898 99 to 1904.05t... 

194,000 

... 


—194,000 

(ii) Permanent recurring expendi- 
tnre entailed by (i) 

17,000 

862,000 

810,000 

+793,000 

V.— ‘(t) Annual new Schedule expendi* 
ture, 1904.05 to 1912-13t ••• 

... 

2,003,000 

520,000 

+520,000 

(ii) Permanent recurring expendi- 
ture entailed by (j) 

... 

23,000 

1,430,000 

+1,430.000 

VI.-* Award of Welby Commission 


—230,000 

-230,000 

-230,000 

VII.— Awaid of Eomer Committee 

... 

.. 

300,000 

+300,000 

VIII. — Messing allowance, kit allowance, 
service pay, and other charges, 
adopted at instance of Home Gov- 
ernment ... ... 

127,000 

854,000 

733,000 

+606,000 

IX,— Transfers from Civil Estimates ... 


253,000 

280,000 

+ 280,000 

X.— Growth of non-effective charges§ ... 

... 

—68,000 

82,000 

+82,000 

XL— loss by exchange 

85,000 

... 

«•< 

—85,000 

XIL— jData/ iSjpepial JB^eads 

2,648,000 

6,262,000 

6,492,000 

+2,844,000 

XIII. — Bala/tice Ordinary ex^enditv^re" \ 

13,827,000 

14,416,000 

1 

13,603,000 

—224,000 

'^Sl^^’^Qrand total net Military exyendi* 
ture ... ... ... 

16,475,000 

19,677,000 

19,095,000 

+2,620,000 

Bltta lees Special Services 

15,468,000 

19,479,000 

i 

18,896,000 

+3,428,000 


* Aeljustc^d ^ exclude ^gn^TUit^ included in Iiines IV, V and IX— see Statement No. 5^ 
t i, totals of lines IV (a) and W (^) of Statement No. 1* 

X u e.^ totalaof Lines V (a) and, V ($) ditto* 

§ Adjusted'tso aato exclude amounts ^readjsjnclnded in Lines V and IX. 

It is propo^ to examine separately each of these mAiT^ heads. 


% 
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1898-99 

1G05-06 

1912-13 


Special Services- 


£ 

... 1,007,000 
... 198,000 

... 199,000 


10. The appended Statements Nos. 3 (A) and 3 (B) show, respectively, 
the annual net expenditure on field operations and other special services since 
1S84-85, and the principal operations undertaken, with the total cost of each, 
since l89b-99. These fluctuating and largely fortuitous charges must naturally 
be eliminated at the outset of any examination of the course of military expen- 
diture. Since the Tibet Mission in 1903-04 there have been no field operations 
on a large scale. But the prolongation of the Arms Traffic operations over 
four years is gradually bringing the total for that service to a high figure 
(estimated to amount by the Slst March 1913 to £484,000), and the simultan- 
eous occurrence in 1911-12 of the Boyal Visit and of the Abor operations led to 
unusually heavy expenditure (£642,000) iu that year. The budget provision 
for 1912-13 represents, in the main, the grants of £36,000 for the winding up 
of the Abor expedition, of £133,000 for the continuance of the Arms Traffic 
operations, and of £11,000 representing the Government of India’s share of the 
cost of the retention in Persia of the additional troops despatched to that 
country in 1911-12. 

War savings- 


£ 

1898-99 ... ... ... ... 45,000 

1905-06 ... ... ... ... ... 21,000 

1912-13 ... ... ... ... ... 77,000 


11. The estimated annual savings obtained from the al^sence of troops 
from India on field service and other similar employment at the charge of the 
Home Government are given as closely as they can be calculated in Statement 
No. 4, which covers the years 1884-85 to 1912-13 inclusive. It is necessary to 
emphasise the fact that, where the amounts are large as between 1899-1900 and 
1904-05, anything like exact estimation has been impracticable, and the figures 
must be received with caution. This circumstance, combined with the complete 
uncertiinty as to the actakl Schedule expenditure in the same period, hopelessly 
obscures the transactions of those years ; and there is some reason to conjecture 
that even later years (e g., the stores transactions of 1905-06) may have been 
indirectly affected by the abnormalities in expenditure which resulted from the 
long duration of the South African War. The war savings in 1898-99 (£45,000) 
and again in 1905-06 (£21,000) were small, and in themselves of no special 
significance. The figure for 1912-13, namely £77,000, represents a saving of 
£57,000 in respect of the pay, etc., of troops despatched to China last year, and 
a recovery of £20,060 from the War Office for the expensf s of the Royal Indian 
Maiine v ossels which transported them. As pointed out elsewhere, the substan- 
tial relief thus obtained is one of the circumstances which must he taken into 
account in any attempt to ascertain how far the budget figure of 1912-13 
represents eoirectly the attained standard of military expenditure. 


Food charges- 


1898-99 ... ... ... ... ... 1,263,000 

1905-06 ... ... ... ... ... 1,388,000 

1912-13 ... ... ... ... ... 1,445,000 

12. The feeding of the Army is of course a primary as well as a highly 
expensive military service; and the outlay involved is in a special measure 
dependent on efficiency of organization and control But these charges are 
subject to extreme fluctuations at times of famine and scarcity, and also under 
the influence of the wider movements of prices, and their inclusion in the 
ordinary figures would completely obscure the normal course of expenditure. 
They hare accordingly been dealt with sepaiately. 


Special Service 
expenditure. 


’Wvt s»ving<i. 


I'ood cliar^ea. 
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13. The manner in which the figures in line III of Statement No. 1 have 
been obtained is indicated in Statement No. 6. The food and grass farm charges 
must be dealt with in combination, because the large extension of grass farrrk 
operations in recent years should reduce, and no doubt has considerably 
reduced, the charges which would otherwise have come forward on account 
of compensation. Account must also be taken of certain changes in classi- 
fication which render a comparison on a uniform basis somewhat diBBcult to 
effect. Pinally, a deduction has to be made in every year’s food figures on 
account of any increase of food charges arising from Schedule measures and 
transfers from the Civil estimates. Otherwise such additional charges will 
appear twice in Statement No. 1. The deduction on this accjount amounts 
in the later years to nearly £240,000. 

14. As all important additions to the Army, whether of men or of animals, 
arise out of Schedule measures, the adjusted line of food figures represents the 
cost of feeding approximately the same sanctioned strength throughout the 
fifteen years. The yearly actuals are always of course affected, though to a 
relatively slight extent, by variations in the annual discrepancy between 
authorised and actual strength, hut, in the main*, the fluotnations of the adjusted 
figures must be regarded as due to one or other of the following three causes 

(a) Eluctuations of prices. 

(5) Increasing economy due to the supply of grass by farm production, 
and purchase. 

(c) Varying efidoienoy of administration. 

15. The effect of a rise of prices is clearly seen in the years 1906-0T, 
1907-08, and finally 1908 09 when the food charges reached the enormoxxs total 
of £1,982,000. From that point prices gradually recovered, until the autumn 
of 1911-12 when there was some set-back, owing to the delay in the establish- 
ment of the monsoon, which led to the budget estimate of 1911-12 being 
slightly exceeded. Had conditions last autumn remained perfectly favourable, 
it is probable that a budget figure of about £1,400,000 might have been 
adopted for 1912-13. It rarely happens, however, that the sequence of several 
seasons of completely favourable conditions, which is required to reduce food 
expenditure to its practical minimum, is obtained; and the budget figure of 
the current year may he taken as a reasonable normal provision. 

It will be noticed that the food charges had reached their highest point 
just before the progressive curtailment of the annual budget (described in 
paragraph 7 above) became a regular practice ; and the fact that the period 
of diminishing budgets was also a period of recovering prices helps to explain 
why that practice did not involve a breakdown. A further explanation of a 
similar kind will be found when the Stores charges come to be dealt with. 


16. The question naturally arises whether the increase in the food charges, 
of 1905-06 and 1912-13 as compared with those of 1898-99 is in close corres- 
pondence with the rise in prices in the same periods. The subject i» a com- 
plicated one, and it is not proposed to offer detailed calculations. It has, 
however, been gone into with considerable oare in the Quartermaster-General’s 
Branch, and the results are interesting, and also, it is believed, as trustworthy 
as the intricacy of such calculations permits. Price statements were first ob- 
tained from an independent source, i.e., the oflBce of Commercial Intelligence. 
Index numbers were then worked out, duly weighted with reference to the 
classes and quantities of the leading articles entering into the military food hill, 
and variations between actual and sanctioned strength were duly taken into ac- 
count. The results are as follows. If 1898-99 be taken as the starting point 
and regard he had only to the relatively higher prices of th-e later years, the 
food bill of 1906-06 might have been expected to he £36,000 above the 
amount actually attained. In 1910-11 the actuals fall short of the calculated 
figure by as much as £88,000, and in 1911-12 by £90,000. If 1905-06 be 
taken as the starting point, the actuals of 1910-11 and 1911-12 show a shortage 
of £46,000 and £50,000 respectively. "Without taking these figures too precisely. 


♦ It hhould be added, however, that food and forage chaiges have been reduced by £3 2,000 a year 
p«»^neiitly and £13 000 t(»jnporanly through certain economies included m Statements Nos, 14 and 16, and b-® 
^tber £x2,000 a year owing to the disoontinuaage of farm rentals (^vtde the foot-note to paragraph 47). 

nShSfnto £19,000 into 1911-13, £16,000 
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there seems a fair probability that economy in grass supply and improTed con- 
trol have kept the food expenditure of recent years at a figure considerably 
below what they would otherwise have reached ; and at the lowest estimate the 
increase of £lb2,00U exhibited in line III of Statement No. 1 must be regard- 
ed as fully accounted for by the rise in prices. 

Schedule Expenditure* 

17 . The technical aspects of the question of ‘ Schedule”, or " Special”, ex- erpendi. 

penditure have been examined at some length in Appendix No. 1, and certain (a) <jeTi?ral des- 
prominent points have also been incidentally noticed in paia£rraphs 5 and 

tJ above ; but it may be useful to add a more geneial account of the subject. 

18. The sanctioning, or rejection, of proposals for new expenditure is part 
of the everyday business of the Army and Finance Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the great majority of instances the proposals accepted are 
of trifling importance, and frequently involve no permanent expenditure. 

Sanction is given ; the orders are communicated to the adnainistrative and 
accounts authorities ; and in due course, if recurring expenditure is involved, 
provision is made in the budget of the following year without further question. 

But it is inevitable also that proposals of a more important character should 
come forward from time to time, quite independently ot the declared adoption 
of any new line of policy. New buildings must be provided, or old buildings 
reconstructed ; sub'-tantial additions may become necessary to existing estab- 
lishments ; a general rise in prices and wages may necessitate the enhancement 
of the pay of different classes of military employes ; or minor articles of equip- 
ment may he superseded by improved pattci as. When proposals of this kind 
come forward and it is found that their cost is likely to exceed £3,333 (Rs. 

50.000), they are dealt with by a special procedure, w'hich has its origin in tho 
obvious necessity for limiting the annual outlay on measures of this kind, and 
in the administrative necessity for detei mining which of the many demands 
against the limited funds available are most urgent and should receive 
priority. Each year, therefore, an annual amount is jflxed for this 
purpose, and a Schedule, or list, of the measures to be financed from this grant is 
drawn up. The grant made is known as the “ Schedule Grant”, and the measures 
included in the list are described as “ Schedule Measures and the outlay on 
such measures is now distinguished,* as far as praotioabla, from the ordinary 
established charges on account of pay, conveyance, supplies and so forth, and 
also from the new expenditure which is sanctioned every day in small amounts 
in the ordinary routine of administration. 

19. Einally there may be new depaiturrs of policy supported by definite 
programmes, as in the case of the Reorganization and Redistribution schemes, 
or originating merely in the simultaneous recognition of many defenred 
requirements as in the case of the reorganizing activity between 1900-01 and 
1904-05, but in either case involving, possibly over a prolonged period, an 
altogether extraordinary scale of outlay. The same result may also follow in 
the case of individual measures of rearmament of the more costly type, when 
efficiency has become vitally involved and conditions of urgency arise which 
override every day financial considerations. 

Here, too, the procedure just described is enforced. Any individual 
measure costing more than Rs. 50,000 must be financed through the Schedule 
or Special Grant, which, however, as mentioned above, must inevitably in 
practice be enlarged for the purpose. 

20. Statement No. 6(A), which shows the budget provision for Schedule ex- ^7- 

penditure since 1898-99 and the actual amounts spent so f.ar as they are known, hiI “i 898-^99*" to 
cdearly illustrates the foregoing processes. In 1898-99 and 1899-1900 the Sehe- 1912-13. 

dule expenditure was mainly of the ordinary kind described in paragraph 18, 
the grants made were limited to £201,000 and £355,000, respectively. From 
1900-01 onwards many important measures of a special character were under- 
taken over and above the larger everyday requirements ; the budget grant was 
doubled and trebled ; additions were also made from war savings ; and for the 
three years ending 1903 04 the annual Schedule provision reached an 

* Not, however, in the public accounts, which has been fonud impracticable (vide Appendix No J, paragrraph 13, 
but (in recent years) by means of special compilations. As regards eajrlier years up to 19U4i-0&}, see paragraph 6 
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averac^e fi<^ure of practically Mi millions. Later, when the Reorganization and 
■Redistribution schemes were accepted in 1904-05, provision had to be maf e 
S for the ordinary requirements described in paragraph 18 above, secondly 
for the extraordinary measures previously accepted, and lastly for the new 
programmes ; and a fixed annual provision of £ 2 ^ millions ^ fj® 

years was contemplated. The provision in 1904-06 and again in 1905-0o m fact 
exceeded M millions, being swollen in the latter year by the ' 

In 1906-07 it amounted to £2^ millions, and m 1907-08 and 1008-0, t e 
sum provided was still about £lito£l million a year. The period of restiiction 
wMcb began with 1909-10 has already been described in paragraphs 5 to 7 
above. It has resulted in the lowering of the _ average* provision for new 
Schedule expenditure to a little less than £J million annually. 

(e) Permanent re- 21 A reference to the 'abstract of Statement No. 1 in paragraph 9 will 

that thi, ptoloi^ea ettort h,, also left behiad ft “ ‘“'f 
undertaken between +ioTi to the rm’li tflry estimates. There lias always been some doubt as to now 
i838-99andi904.05.^^^^jjg ^^j^j^^; j.ior to 1904-05 were fully spent. The lapses were un- 

doubteiRy large. But it is still possible to trace much of the recurring expen- 
diture, and renewed enquiry into that point indicates that the measures under- 
taken up to 1904-05 were already costing £821,000 in that year. Owing to 
the fact that certain measures (such as the addition of officers to the Indian 
Army) do not attain their full cost for a long period, the liability an 

increasing one.t In 1906-07 it had risen to £ 871,000, and though Lord 
Kitchener’s economies have since effected a recurring saving of £98,000 on this 
particular group of measures, their cost in 1912 13 was still as high as £810,000 
per annum, and may be expected ultimately to rise to £940,000. 

To show what the Army is now getting from this outlay a list has been drawn 
up, and is enclosed as Statement No. 6 (B), which indicates all the measures 
taken into account in the foregoing calculation. The figures of cost tor these 
measures are of course estimates, and all initial expenditure connected with 
them is excluded. Any measures involving initial expenditure only are also 
omitted, as it is impracticable to obtain any trustwi^rtuy figures. ith these 
(jualifiotxtions, ]iow 6 y 0 r 5 th© list will, it is thouglif^ usefully suppleuient tlid 
recorded data for the period. 


(d) Permanent re- 22. With the year 1904-05 a fresh start was made ; and the calcula- 
Si“eabv‘’meameUon of Schedule expenditure from this point includes not only the Reorgani- 
nndertaken between gation and Redistribution expenditure and any other impoitant measures 
1904-03 and isu-iB. suggested iu this peiiod, but also the earlier accepted reorganization mea- 
sures which were taken over into the new account. The recurring cost already 
attained, i.e., by 1912-13, now stands at £1,430,000 per annum. In this case it is 
not considered necessary to attach a list of the measures undertaken, as the in- 
formation is readily available. An analysis of the Schedule expenditure 
since 1904-05 and also of that provided for m the budget of ,912-13 has, how- 
ever, been prepared in Statements No. 6 (C) and 6 (L) with a view to bringing out 
clearly the extent to which the aggregate outlay of the period is due to («) the 
“ Reorganization ” and “ Redistribution ” schemes proper, ( 6 ) other extraordi- 
nary measures costing £100,000 or over, and (c) Schedule measures costing 
less than that amount, i.e., broadly. Schedule measures of an ordinary character. 


w Outlay on tbe 23. The main facts relating to the expenditure involved hy the Reorgani- 
Bwganiaation and nation and Redistribution schemes are summarised in the statement opposite. 

The original cost of the complete programme s was never estimated on a detailed 
and authoritative basis, though the Government of Injlia undertook to carry 
them out at a cost not exceeding £ 6 | millions initial and £ 1 | millions recur- 
ring. The relation between these figures and those about to be given is still 
under investigation in the finance Department, hut it is doubtful whether they 
amounted to more than lump sum approximations. It is also necessary to 
mention that in 1908-09, in view of the contemplated discontinuance of the 
Special Grant, Lord Kitchener went through the programmes and indicated a 
number of measures as suitable for postponement, and the Government of India 
have since been w'orking against the reduced programmes only. The estimates 
for the deferred measures have not again come under revision, nor has there 
been any definite pronouncement as to whether they will eventually be taken 
in hand or not. 


* 1909-10 to 19i2-13 inclusive, 
t See Appendix No. 1, paragraph 7. 
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It -will be seen that the total cost of the oo'inplete programmes falls con- 
siderably below the lump figures originally taken by the Goyernment of India. 
It should be mentioned, however, that, apart from any new recurring expendi- 
ture which remains to be incurred before the reduced programmes are comple- 
ted, the recurring expenditure already attained (£443,000) is an automatically 
increasing figure, and it is calculated that it will ultimately rise to £514,000. 

if) Ontiay on 24. The uon-reorganizatiou mcasures costiug over £100,000 are enumerated 
other large measures, jn^iyi^ually in Statement No. 6 (C) already referred to. The total outlay in the 
period on these larger measures has been £3,551,000 initial and £629,000 recur- 
ring, the annual ayerage being thus £622,000. The budget provision for these 
larger measures in 1912*13 amounts to £339,000.* At the present moment, even 
apart from the balance of Lord Kitchener’s programmes, there are some parti- 
cularly costly schemes on hand (improved accommodation for Indian troops, the 
rearmament of artillery, and the purchase of short rifles), and at least one ex- 
tremely expensive measure is foreshadowed in the near future, i.e., the introduc- 
tion of a small calibre rifle. It is not likely, therefore, that the current year’s 
budget figure under this head will be improved upon materially in the next few 
years, t 

As in other cases the recurring figure (£629,000) is again an automatic- 
ally increasing amount, the calculated eventual maximum being £699,000. 

aafd remaining measures, i.e., those unconnected with Eeorganiza- 

m*nor° '’’s^eduie tiou and Bcdistriibution and costing less than £100,000 in each case, have ae- 
Bieaaurts. counted during the last seven years for an annual average expenditure of 

£228,000.. The figure is, significant as affording a general indication of 
the probable amount at which the Schedule ought to stand when the older 
reorganization schemes have been disposed of, and at a time when there are 
no very costly rearmament or similar measures in hand. The standard so ob- 
tained also agrees fairly closely with figures which independently suggest them- 
selves to those conversant with the course of Indian military requirements. It re- 
quires, however, some correction. The distribution of the arrnual average above 
given between initial (£181,000) and recurring expenditure (£47,000), on the 
basis of the last seven years’ experience, assigns to recurring expenditure a propor- 
tion which is probably far too high for nornral requirements. A purely monetary 
limit (that of £100,000) fails to exclude a number of measures which really 
originated in the reorganizing activity of the period ending with 1908-09, and 
would not come forward so freely iu normal times. The recurring expenditure 
of £20,OQ!0 a year for tl^ raising of the 106th Hazara Pioneers is a case in 
point. The constant examination and improvement of service conditions gen- 
erafly, civil as well aa mihtary', is an equally characteristic feature of the 
period, a typical exam,gi 0 heir^ supplied by the grant, of kit money and hoot 
allowance to Indian soldiers at a cost of £70,000 a year in 1905-06 and 1906- 07. 
In the last four years, as will be seen from line Y(6) of. Statement No. 1, the 
annual rate at which Schedule operations augment the permanent expenditure 
has greatly diminished, the average addition in these years being £23,000 per 
annum onty. A Schedule eonfiaed tct minor measures and made up for the most 
part, as it wunld necessarily he, of military wo«ks projects, would probably 
uadter ordinary conditions not add more than £20,000 a year, if as much, 
to" recuKcing expenditure. 


"Working, then, upon the pasit seven years’ aves^e, it may perhaps be 
suggesfeed that the present standard oiexpendituirefcou minor measures maybe 
in round figures, at ®s. 35J: lakhs or £233, ,000 pe* ajnaum. This does not 
compam unfavourably with the budget figures of 1896-99 and! 1899-1900 
(£261,900 and £355,000 respectively), especially if regard h« had tO)the§ restric- 


%T5e <J(«Ternjooeiit of India has mbco asked the S«pretary of Stil» to sanctii?#, in addition to this amonnt a 
ex|j^ndi|>are of j&^80»000 on the piirchase of addi^onal rides. ' 

t Bee aT^ A;gpeDdix No. A, paragraph 7. 

$ She N o. 4> para.grsph 7. 


& A# far MW now known, practoaBy no important nieasui^ were, undertaken years prior to 1900.01. 

sjcy Ijltioy of tjke eonrtrnction, of the E. ^ M. S. flai^gp towaids. whxdi filOO.OpO were paid in 
So^e farther figures on the sajijeot are given incidentally lo pwagraph.Sof fispendii So 8 froin which 
Schedule outlay (excluding the payment tor the R. I. M. sTUardinge) from ISaWe to 
h* * ^ tt8ced«« inferred, was about £.i31,000,.,ra figure cniiooaly close to that suggested in 
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tions on outlay aliout that time ; or with the Government of India’s own rough 
estimate in 1904.-05 (BiS. 25 lakhs) of annual req^uirenaents for non-redistribution 
military works. 

In the Schedule of 1912-13 the provision for minor measures was specially 
restricted in view of what was understood to be the general financial situation, 
and amounts to £136,000 only as compared vith the suggested standard of 
£233,000. A return to a higher figure may he expected. 

27. The reference in paraarraph 26 to the general improvement of service {K) Extent to 'which 
conditions, which began soon after the attainment of stability of exchange in 
1899 and continued during the succeeding years of expanding revenue 
and large surpluses, perhaps deserves the further emphasis supplied by the fol- eeisions. 
lowing figures, which distinguish the extent to which the recurring expenditure 
entailed by the double period of reorganization has been due to improvements 
of pay and allowances and similar personal concessions, and the amount arising 
from increases of strength, direct improvements of administrative efficiency, 
and so forth. The distribution is as follows. 



Pay concessions. 

Other causes 

Total per 
annum. 

(1) Eecuxiiag expenditure ^ntaiiled by Schedule 
measures £iom 1898r99 to 1904 05. 

£ 

*14.5,000 

£ 

665,000 

£ 

810,000 

(2) Recurring expendituie entailed by Schedule 
measures from 19044)5 to 1912-18. 

538.000 

892,000 

1,430,000 

Total 

683,000 

1,557,000 

2,210,000 


Much the largest measure included in tilt se pay concessions was the im- 
provenaent, simultaneously, of the pay, etc., of the officers and men of the 
Indian Army in January 1909, at an annual cost of £120,000. 


28. To sum up : — 

(a) The aggregate new Schedule expenditure from 1898-99 to 1904-05t Summary, 
ia nrt known : but the aggregate provisionf by budget and addi- 
tional grants amounted to £7,715,000. Trom 1904-05 to 1911-12 
the aggregate new expenditure has been £8,308,000 against a 
total provision of £11,443,000. The budget provision for 1912-13 
is £520,123. 

(5) The Schedule operations of the fifteen years have added to the per- 
manent military expenditure an annual chaige of £2,240,000, a 
charge which is expected to increase automatically,, quite indepen- 
dentiy of any farther measures undertaken or of the completion of 
measures already in hand, to £2,533,000. 

(c) Though the high rate of annual provision for new Schedule expen- 
diture whieh oWainjed between 1900-01 and 3 90S 09 has been 
difieoatinue^, the importaait measures still on hand nect ssitate a 
substantial aainiaial grant on their account, and: the provision 
so made in 1912-13 (£339,000) must be regarded, for imme^te 
practical purposes, as a qnaasi-permamemt increase of military 
experiditaaie, as compared, with 1898-99 and the few years pre- 
ceding during which such measures were apparently not being 
undertaken at all. 

(J) As regards miner or ordinary Schedule measures there has apparently 
been no real increase above the earlier standard, hut the provision 
made- for such measures in 1912-13 is known to he abnormally 
low‘— to the extent— -say — of £97,000. 

* This 4o0S not take into account an addition to recurring: expenditure ofi £602,000 representing increased pay con- 
cede# Bhtifefe officers an# soldiers in India, between 1S98-99 and 1904-06^at the instance o£ the Home Government 
[see line VIll of Statement No. 1]. The figure £538,000 similarly omits tl e incieased pay (£41,000) of Veterinary 
officers in 1806 *06. 

t e. under the old Schedule systein—see Appendix No* 1) paragraph 12. 

t See Statement No. 6(A)* 
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Contributions from and to the Home Government- 

Award* of Weiby 29. With efPect from 1901-02 the Home Government, under the award of 
Ee'^r Committer'^ Welbj Commission, gave an annual contribution of £230,000 towards certain 
expenses connected with Aden and with trooping, and the military estimates 
have since been relieved to this extent. This relief was, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the decision of the Romer Comnoittee, which came into 
full effect from 1909-10, that the capitation rate payable by India in respect of 
British troops should be increased to an extent representing an additional charge 
ot £300,000 a year. 

Charges accepted in India at the instance of the Home Government. 

Messing aiiowsnoe, gO. The period Under revicw is one in which the Government of India 
ply **’'"'*’* been obliged, at the instance of the Home Government, to make expensive 
improvements in the conditions of service of the British troops and others. The 
various concessions are enumerated in Line VIII of Statement No. 1 and 
explained in Appendix No. 2. The principal measures have been the grant 
of messing allowance (1898-99) costing £160,000, of kit allowance (1902-03) 
costing £207,000, and of service pay (1904i-05) costing £467,000. The tull 
effect of these concessions was disguised for some years by the absence of 
troops in South Africa and China; hut by 1907-08 the charge entailed 
amounted to £878,000 per annum. Since that date there has been an appreciable 
fall owing to the gradual replacement of service pay by the less expensive form 
of allowance known as proficiency pay. The total charge had thus been 
reduced in 1912-13 to £733,000. But the further reduction, if any, wiUhe very 
small and gradual. 

It is desirable to isolate these charges, not so much because they repre- 
sent expenditTire in the inception of which the Government of India bad little 
or no share, but to emphasise the fact that the large expenditure on improve- 
ments of pay and service conditions generally, which the Government of India 
have been compelled to undertake on behalf of the Indian services proper, has 
its counterpart in similar concessions granted at home to the British soldiers. 
There is of course no difference of principle between a pay concession financed 
through the Schedule and these special concessions to British soldiers and 
others which have been separately exhibited ; and the essential facts of the 
period are best brought out by combining the figures in this paragraph with 
those given in paragraph 27. This gives the following results 


£ 

Permanent increase o£ expenditure owing to pay and 

similar concessions ... ... 1,289,000 per annum. 

Permanent increase of expenditure owing to Reor- 
ganization and other measures for the improve- 
ment of the Army costing more than £3,383 ... 1,567,000 „ 


Transfers ffom Civil to Hilitary Estimates. 

TramfeM from 81. In a uumher of cases, cited in Statement No. 7, important charges 
iTUestimaies. pyeviously home by the Civil estimates have been transferred to the Military 
budget, and the net addition to military expenditure on this account, after 
allowing for a few transfers in the opposite direction, amounted by 1912-13 to 
£280,000. The principal new charge of this kind was connected with the 
incorporation of the Hyderabad Contingent in the regular forces with effect 
from the 1st October 1902. 


Growth of Non-effective Charges. 

Koti-effecBTe 32. In 1907 the pension rules for Indian troops were altered at a cost 

eWges. wlfioh is calculated by the present date to have amounted to £24,000, and to 
he likely in the ultimate future to reach a maximum of £62,000. This 
special increase of expenditure is included in the estimate of permanent 
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recurring expenditure entailed by Schedule measures. But apart from this, 
there has been some considerable automatic increase in non-effective charges 
since 1^08-99. A complete analysis of the causes of this increase and of its 
prospects of future development is hardly practicable. As regards the Indian 
army, it is considered generally that no steady growth need be anticipated. 

But the Home charges are likely to continue to rise. The fluctuations in the 
annual figure in the earlier port’on of the period under review are partly 
connected with the retention of men in view of the South African War and the 
adjustments which took place thereafter. But as regards the figures as a whole, 
and particularly as regards the recent steady growth, it is broadly correct to say 
that they are independent of the administration of the fifteen years under 
review and originate in changes of rule and system bdonging to an earlier 
date. 

Loss by Exchange 

33. The figures used in this Memorandum are all in sterling, rupee ex* i^ssbyexoiange. 
penditure having been converted at the rate of Bs. 15 a pound, in accordance 
with the practice now adopted in the Imperial accounts generally. Prom 
1899-1900 onwards this has also been the rate at which the British soldier has 
received in India, in rupees, the sterling pay and allowances to which be is 
entitled. But before that year when the rupee had not become convertible at 
Is. 4d, it was necessary to pay the soldier with *reference to the rate of ex- 
change actually current, «.e., in addition to Bs. 1 6 for every pound due, the 
Government of India bad to pay him afuither amotmt in rupees owing to the 
low exchange. This further payment constitutes the bulk of the sum W’hich 
appears in Line XI of Statement No. 1, the remainder (£6,000) repiesenting 
the amount by which the tact of the rupee being slightly below Ifid. in 
1898-99 enhanced the excharge compensation allowance paid to ofdcers and 
subordinates. 


Summary for Special Heads* 


1898-99 

1905-06 

1912-13 


Aggregate net e^pea^ 
dituie under all 
bpecid Heads. 


2,648,000 
... 5,262,000 

5 ^ 493,000 


Increase 

betw een 1898-99 
and 191^-13. 

£ 


2 , 844,000 


S4. The outstanding facts of the period can now be briefly summarised 
so far as concerns the Special Heads analysed above. It will be seen that the 
increase under some of these heads is of an intrinsically permanent character. 
In the case of the food charges and of the increased annual provision for 
Schedule expenditure, a reversion to a lower standard is theoretically possible ; 
prices might fall to their earlier level, and the Schedule could at any time be 
arbitrarily curtailed. But from the practical point of view, it seems best to 
regard these increases as of a quasi-permanent character. Under the remain- 
ing heads such as Special Services and War Savings, the fluctuations are devoid 
of permanent significance, while in the case of loss by exchange (which may 
be conveniently placed in the same group) there has of course been a per- 
manent gain from the establishment of a fixed exchange at Is. 4(f. 


Summary 
Special Heads. 


for 


The following are the figures so grouped : — 

£ £ 

(e) Permanent increases of military ewpenditure-^ 

{a) Pay and similar concessions ... 4* 1,289,000 

(^) Reorganization, including minor measures 4 1,557^000 

(o) Automatic growth of non-effective chaiges ... 4 82^000 

{<3^) Net increase in contributions to Home Government 4 70,000 

{e} Net charge transferred from the Civil to the 

Military estimates .•« 4 280,000 


Total 


+ 8,278,000 


♦The rate adopted was not the actual rate, which varied from day to day, hut was settled in the budget on antlcipa- 
iioos formed aa ta tbe probable course of excbange. 



& & 

Brought forward ... +3,278,000 

(t?) Quasi-peraanent increases of expenditure— 

(3) Increased food charges ... ... +182,000 

(5) Increased annual provision for Schedule measures +309,000* 

Total ... 491,000 

Total real increase of expenditure ... + 3,709,000 

(Hi) Other changes— 

(a) Special services lower in 1912-23 
(i) War savings higher in 1912-13 
(c) Loss by exchange terminated 

Tital ... -925,000 

Net increase as shown in the heading of this paragraph 2,844,000 

III.— Examination of Ordinary Expenditure— 1898-99 to 1912-13. 

Keceasity for sepa- 35 . ‘With Certain evident qualifications, the groups of charges so far examined 
“orai.S‘“S«<h-il1’istrate, in terms of expenditure, the higher policy of the Government of India 
tare”. and its effects, financial considerations occupying a subordinate, though not a 

negligible, place. The course of the remaining expenditure, the so-called 
“ Ordinary expenditure” of this Memorandum, is to some extent at any rate an 
index to the efficiency of the regular military administration, including the 
system of financial control. A further reason for the separate examination of this 
expenditure is that its importance has been somewhat overshadowed in recent 
years by the attention paid to the special programmes on which the Government 
of India have been engaged, and its facts obscured by the uncertain element of 
Schedule outlay generally. The fluctuating figures of each year have of oouree 
been duly connected with those of the preceding year in successive financial 
statements and appropriation reports. But no systematic review of military 
expenditure over a prolonged period has recently been attempted. 

Normal sbanaarda 36. The totals for Ordinary expenditure in line XIII of Statement No. 1 
a Considerable increaso up to 1905-06 and an enormous subsequent 
1905-06 and 1912-13’. reductioB, the result for the whole period being an actual decrease amount- 
ing to £224,000 a year. In analysing this reduction, the first step will 
obviously be to consider how far the figures of the years selected for comparison, 
namely 1905-06 and 1912-13, are normal standards for the dates in 

question. This has been attempted in Appendices Nos. 3 and 4. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that the figure for Ordinary expenditure in 1898-99, as 
obtained in line XIII of Statement No. ], may be accepted for this purpose. In 
the case of the year 1905-06, a correction has to be made for the excess strength 
of men and animals in that year, and also for the abnormally high stores 
expenditure as well as certain large fluctuations in the Home charges. The 
Stores question has also to be allowed for in dealing with the year 1912-13, 
such expenditure in that year having been relieved hy advance purchases in 
1911-12, and even so being abnormally low. Special adjustments are also 
required iu view of the temporary, or not fully sanctioned, economies for which 
credit was taken in the 1912-13 budget and of an extraordinary receipt arising 

• Or £406,000 if the fa<t of the provision for minor measures in 1913-13 being abnormally low be 
taken into aoconnt. [See paragraph 38 svpra ] 


—808,000 

—32,000 

— 86,000 
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from t^ie ?ale of surplus clothing stores. The following table compares the 
actual figures and the standards thus obtained : — 



“ Oidinary e\pfnditnre” 
asguen in line XIH 
of Statement No 1. 

Noimal stand'll ds of 
Ord naiy expen liture ob- 
taineiin \pntadices 

Nos 3 and 4 


£ 

£ 

1S98-99 ... 

18,827,000 

i 

13,827,000 

1905-06 ... 

14,115,000 

14102,000 

1912-18 ... 

18,608,000 

13,891,000 

^crease ( + ) expenditnre from — 

Decrease ( — ) ^ 



1898-99 to 1905-06 ... 

•+538,000 

+ 275,000 

1906-06 to 1912 13 ... 

—812,000 

—211,000 

1898-99 to 1912-18 ... 

—224,000 

+ 61,000 


37 The normal figures thus materially alter the results previously obtained, 
and exhibit recent reductions of ex{)enditure as less substantial in their ulti- 
mate effect on the Military budget than would have been supposed at first 
sight. The essential characteristics of the two periods remain, however, the 
same. Moreover, certain qualifying considerations may fairly be brought 
to notice. In the first place, the comparison made is one between budget pro- 
vision for 1912-13 and actuals for the other years, and there is always 
some tendency for a lapse to occur, even with the strictest estimating, owning 
to the cumulative efforts of many different authorities to prevent any possibility 
of excess in their own grants, secondly, though the examination of the Stores 
expenditure in Appendix No. 5 points to the conclusion that there has been no 
material change in the annual aggregate of stores requirements, so that tlie 
lower* figures since 1008-09 merely represent a return to, or below, normal, 
the more regular indenting of recent years does imply greater economy as well as 
improved financial convenience and order, since it obviates the loss which arises 
when surplus stocks have to be sold because they have been obtained in such 
large quantities that they deteriorate or become obsolete before they can be fully 
used. Of this there have been several recent examples. Thirdly, in estimating 
the position of military expenditure to-day, no credit has been taken for any 
measure of economy which is not yet fully sanctioned. In effect, therefore, the 
entire results of the review of military expenditure undertaken in 1911 have 
been ignored, nith the exception of three or four small measuresf effecting a 
saving of about £10,000 a year which ware finally passed before the current 
year’s budget was framed. 

t 

38. The figure showing the increase of expenditure up to 1905-06 
(£275,000), like that showing the subsequent decrease, is of course a net figure, 
and doubtless implies a mucti larger body of additions to expenditure and a 
certain number of counterbalancing reductions. It is hardly practicable, now, 
to trace these earlier transactions with anything like completeness : nor can they 
he satisfactorily connected with the figures of 1905-06 to 1912-13, owing to the 
change of the system of classification from 1907-08 onwards which creates a 
complete break in the statistical history of the last fifteen years. 

No attempt therefore will he made to show in detail how the increase of 
£275,000 in aunual expenditure up to 1905-06 was brought about, though for 
other purposes it will be useful to supply some information about these earlier 
years, and the figures of those years will be noticed briefly in the more technical 
presentation of the subject which will he found in Appendix No, 6. It need 

* See last column of Statement No. 10 (B). 
f Nnnaelj those in gioup (a) of Stttement N’o,. 


Method parfiued in 
an ilysinfi;- the ‘‘Ordi* 
nary expenditure”. 
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only be said bere that in tbe seven years ending 1906-06 there was a general 
increase of expenditure of winch the increase given (£275,000) is probably a 
fairly trustworthy index, and that it cannot be decided with certainry how far 
this increase was due to sanctions to new expenditure being on a more liberal 
scale than in recent years, or merely to the relative absence ot counterbalanc- 
ing economies.* 

As regards the period 1906-06 to 1912-13, fuller information is naturally 
available ; and an attempt to indicaref the more important elements which 
enter into the net figure of decrease can therefore be made It is also 
desirable to give some account of the mere fluctuations of the figures, though 
it is not thought necessary to overload the text of the Memorandum with such 
details. These matters have accordingly been examined in Appendix No. 8 
as fully as time allows. In the Memorandum itself it is proposed to deal 
with certain points of special financial interest (paragraphs 39 to 60 below) : 
next, to summarise briefly a few of the more important of the significant 
increases and decreases of expenditure which the analysis in Appendix No. 6 
has brought to light ; and finally, to deil collectively with the items of new 
expenditure, or of economy, which have been detailed in Statements Nos. 14, 
15 and 16. 


39. It will be convenient, first, to deal successively with (i) ordinary stores, 
(ii) the purchase of animals, {Ui} certain minor requirements commonly financed 
on a quasi- contract basis, and (???) non-Schedule military works. A common 
feature of these services is that the annual provision in each case may bo materi- 
ally affected by the varying demands and special considerations urged every year 
by the administrative authorities. The volume of other charges, e.g., pay, may 
also of course vary considerably from year to year, but the whole question is 
practically one of expert estimating and raises no administrative issue, as all the 
larger increases of pay charges are separately dealt with through tbe Schedule, 
and sanctions already given to minor additions take effect in the following budget 
without further discussion. With the other services named above, tbe position 
is entirely different. Stocks and reserves must be maintained on an adequate 
scale ; requirements in respect of transport and other animals are dif^ult 
to gauge ; in tbe fcase of military works, an increase of the repair grant, or an 
enhancement of the provision for new works, may be strongly urged ; and so 
forth. These, in fact, together with the Schedule, are the branches of expen- 
diture over which administrative or financial pressure is most readily exercised. 


ordinaiy Stores. 40. The main figures for Ordinary Stores in 1S98-99 and from 1905-06- 
onwards are exhibited in Statement No. 10 (B), and the extraordinarv fluctua- 
tions which they disclose are examined at some length in Appendix No. 6, of 
which only a brief summary will here be given. Up to 1893-99 the average 
Stores expenditure kept fairly steady in the neighbourhood of £986,000. Por 
the next few years no particulars can he given owing to the impossibility of 
distinguishing between Schedule and Ordinary expenditure. In the four years 
from 1905-06 to 1908-09 the expenditure had risen to an average of £1,263,000 
a year. In the next four years ending with 19 12-13 the average fell to £867,000, 
the lowest figure, £833,000, being reached in the curi;eut year, partly owing 
to the advance purchase of £86,000 worth of stores at the end of 1911.22, 
These wide variations illustrate the absolute necessity, already referred to above, 
for some attempt to ascertain the true normal standard of outlay. In the case 
of Ordnance stores it is found that the high figures of a few years ago were 
almost entirely due to the laying i,n of stocks on a scalq suflacient to meet the 
requirements of several years ahead, and to some extent (in the case of leather) 
to excessive indenting from departments. And, conversely, the very low 
figures receutly attained are due partly to the using up of these excess supplies, 
and partly also to a lowering of the prescribed standards for working stocks. On 
the whole it is considered probable J that there has been no substantial change 


• The only large known measare of economy is the abolition of the Bombay Defence Flptnia in 1903-04 
fofX'L contribution of £61,000 a year which they were then paying 

t Owing, however, to the change of classification, the oomparlson by grant heafls in Appendix No. 6 
^nnot be begun from 1905-06, as would have been desirable. Oonsequentl/ the explanations gi^en are W1 
m some TT> stances on tbe obseived difi-erences between the dguyes for 1907-08 and those for 1912.]*^ 
on tbe figures of 1905.0a and 1912-13. The error involvedTrot/howev^^ 

J The arailable data in regard to both expenditnre and receipts are not as qomplete as conld be desired. 
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in tlio permanent stan<1ard of Ordnance requirements throughout the period 
under review, and this is now placed at £500,000 a year as compared with 
£508,000 in 1898-^9. On the other hand, Ordnance receipts have increased 
uwing to various causes, and a credit for £30,000 a year may apparently he 
taken on this account. The net betterment is thus provisionaljy taken at 
£38,000 a year. 

41. In the case of ClofMvg stores there was admittedly very heavy over- 

stocking a few years ago which has had the effect of reducing recent indents, 
besides creating a large excess of stock which could only be disposed of by sale to 
the public. The permanent annual requirements have also been greatly reduced 
by the system under which the soldier now receives a cash allowance in lieu of 
clot, bins in kind, and is thus encouraged to make his clothing last longer, besides 
being allowed to a limited extent to make bis purchases elsewhere than at the 
dlothiug Pactoiies. The standard of annual requirements is believed to have 
been reduced from £266,000 in 1898-99 to £160,000 at the present date, while 
the net Clothing expenditme as a whole shows a reduction of some £70,000 or 
£80 000 a year. Some uncertainty attaches to this figure owdng to the difficulty 
of establishing a final stores standard pending further experience of the effect 
of the clothing allowaace scheme for British troops, and to certain special com- 
plications in connection with the Clothing accounts generally. A part of the 
apparent reduction is of a nominal character, the figures of the earlier years 
including what would more correctly he regarded as Special Services expendi- 
ture. There are, however, known savings amounting to about £38,000, of 
which about^lO,000 is made up of items belonging to the period 1905-06 to 
1912-13, and not taken into account Lorrf kt-cch^neri e-cenamtes. 

42. In the case of Medical stores the standard is considered to have in- 
creased from £58,000 a year in 1898-99 to £133,000 a year at the present date. 

This increase partly represents increased sales to civil institutions, and is 
covered to the extent of some £45,000 by increased receipts. Of the balance of 
the additional expenditure, namely £30,000 a year, £4,000 is due to a transfer 
of charges and £26,000 is understood to represent, in the main, a real increase 
in the cost of the sanitary and medical treatment of the .Army, There has of 
course been a large counterbalancing gain, not readily reducible to figures, in 
the lower rate of sickness in the Army. * 

43. Supply and Transport stores also show a small rise (from a standard 
of £46,000 in 1898-99, to one of £52,000 in 1912-13). This may be taken to 
represent a real increase of expenditure. Marine stores are found to have 
risen from a standard of £108,000 in 1898-99, to one of £160,000 in 1912-13. 

Owing to changes of classification the extent to which this increase is covered 
by receipts is somewhat obscure, and it will he convenient, instead of pur- 
suing the question of Marine stores separately, to deal with the rise in Marine 
expenditure as a whole. 

44. The final result is that the standard of aggregate Stores requirements in 
1912-13 is found to be practically the same as in 1898-99, namely £986,000 a 
year. But the identity of these two figures is of course pure coincidence. Brora 
the point of view of the increase in Ordinary expenditure requiring to be 
explained {vide paragraph 36 above) the increases, or reductions, of expenditure 
now to be noted (apart from Marine) are : — (a) the reduction of net expenditure 
cn Ordnance stores by £38,000 ; (6)' the saving of £38,000 a year in net 
Clothing expenditure ; (c) the increase of net expenditure under Medical stores 
by £30,000 ; and {d) the increase ofexpenditure under Supply and Transport 
stores by £7,000. 

45. Next as regards the purchase of animals. The expenditure incurred on purciiaie ot aiMaii. 
this account and the numbers purchased during four selected years are given 


in Statement No. 11, from which 

the following figures 

are reproduced 
£ 

114,000 

*■ Expenditure ia 1898-99 

••• mmm 

„ 1906-06 

••• ••• 

... 173,000 

„ 1907-08 

■ » * • 

... 168,000 

„ 1912-13 

a * • « • • 

... 160,000 


* Purchases in connection with Schedule measures are excluded. 
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The Schedule measures of the period have added considerably to tho 
authorised strength and consequently to the annual replacements; and 
it may be taken that on a comparison between 1S98-9D and 1912-13 the- 
figure fur the latter year includes about £40,000 on this account. Apart 
from this, there has been some small permanent increase* in expenditure- 
owing to higher prices. The average annual grant now required is pro- 
bably about £165,000. But the provision may vary considerably owing to 
unequal age distribution resulting from large simultaneous purchases in the 
past (e.^r., in replacement of the horses sent out to South Africa). Changes 
of system also have affected the constitution of the establishment ; and varying 
administrative views as to the conditions of animal efficiency may also affect 
the castings, and lead to increased demands. So far, however, no definite 
change of policy leading to increased expenditure has been authoritatively 
adopted. 

Mi8ceii»neoM quasi- 46. The expenditure uuder the miscellaneous quasi-contract grants enumer- 

contiaot grants. Statement No. 12 amounted iu 1898-99 to £136,665. In 1912-13 the 

standard had risen to £160,697, though the actual budget figure was somewhat 
less o-wing to the special reductions of expenditure explained in Statement 
No. 15, of which account has already been taken in assuming a normal figure 
for the current year. The Belief Grant which stood at £66,078 in 1898-99, has 
heen reduced to £53,333, owing to the reduction of railway rates which is dealt 
with later as one of Lord Kitchener’s economies. The Training Grant (£6,667 
in 1898-99) has been raised, by successive steps, from one to four lakhs, for 
special reasons the first increase of £6,667 was not financed through the 
Schedule, and must be regarded here as an increase of ordinary expenditure. 
The rest of the increase is included in the Schedule figure already given in line 
V (c) of Statement No. 1. The Bunkah~pulling Grant (£27,033 in 1898-99} 
has been relieved by £4,006 owing to the substitution of electric fans main- 
tained from the Military Works Grant. This will be referred to again in dealing 
with that grant. The grant for Volunteer Camps of Exercise (£-),467) has re- 
mained unchanged. The Rutting Grant fell from £19,618 ia 1898-99 to £13,333 
in 1912-13. O'he expenditure was fairly steady until the necessity for provid- 
ing a superior style of accommodation for Indian troops came to the front in 
the last few years. •The grant was then temporarily increased pending the 
adoption of the present arrangements uuder which all impoitant reconstruction 
work is carried out by Military Works agency and financed |;hroagh the 
Schedule, and the hutting grant is therefore now limited to provision for repairs 
and minor reconstruction. The decrease of £6,286 between 1898-99 and 1912-13^ 
therefore represents merely a small set-off to the heavy additional charge laid 
on the Schedule. 

47. The grant-in-aid to Cantonments rose nominally from £ LI ,802 in 
1898-99 to £28,870 in 1912-13. The course of events is somewhat cwnplioatedy 
hut is perhaps worth indicating : — 

£ 

(1) Grant-in-aid in 1898-99 ... ... ... 12,000 

(2) Extra charge thrown on the grant by the establishment 

of cantonment hospitals ... ... ... 11,000 

(8) Extra grant required to supplement the resources of can- 
tonments which were embarrassed by the withdrawal + 
of farm rentals in 1909-10 ... ... 6,600 

(4) Additional giants required for cantonments treated or en- 
larged under the Redistribution scheme ... ... 10,000 


Total ... ... 88,500 


♦Accotmt has been taken of most; of this in Statement No. 16. 

t Prior to 1909-10 the military farms holding land within cantonment areas paid rent aggregating £12,000 
a year to the cantonment authorities. Prom 1909-10 these rentals were entirely withdrawn from the lattei and 
the charge disappeared from Grant 4, Government thus saving £12,000 a year. Some of the cantonments con- 
cerned wer^ however, not self-supporting, or only just self-supporting, and had to be assisted to a varying extent 
not exceeding the amount of the rental resumed. The cantonment grant-in-aid was accordingly increased by a 
•um which now stands at £5,600, and forms a set-off against the saving of £12,000 already mentioned* 
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So far as the above transactions sro, a grant-in*aid of £38,000 wonld have 
been justified at the present day. The actual ^rant-in-aid is £29,000 only. The 
difierence is due to the development* of local revenues, which has rendered 
a number of cantonments independent of the State aid which they formerly 
received. 

48. Some of the items in paragraph 47 have been taken into account in 
other places ; e.g., No. (2) is a Schedule measure. It will perhaps suffice to say 
that a net increase of £17,000 should be taken into account in this 
place. The other points in connection with these quasi-contract grants which, 
require to be noted in explaining the increase in “ Ordinary expenditure ” 
exhibited in paragraph 36, are— (a) an increase of £6,667 in the Training Grant ; 
and (6) a fall of £6,285 in the Hutting Grant ; other variations in the figures 
for these grants being dealt with elsewhere. 

49. The system of a fixed grant for Military Works “ Ordinary Demands”, or^t^^Ordinai^'De* 
i.e.» non-Schedule expenditure, was introduced from 1904-05, and the mands. ^ 
figures from that year are given in Statement No. 13. Prior to 1904-05 

there was a single grant for both Schedule and Ordinary measures. A standard 
for Ordinary Demands in 1898-99 corresponding to the present fixed grant 
cannot therefore be fixed with precision, but it may be assumed to have been 
Its. 95 lakhs, i.e., £633,333. On the whole there was no accepted increase of 
this standard up to 1905-06. The present standard may be taken at £662,500, 
the low figure in 1912-13 (£646,000) being due to the temporary avoidance of 
expenditure mentioned in Statement No. 15, of which account has already been 
taken in working out a noroaal figure for 1912-13. There has thus been an 
increase of £29,000. The whole of this is covered by the fact that the Army 
estimates have been relieved of t£38,000 of expenditure on account of water- 
supply and electrical installations, the maintenance of which was transferred to 
the Military Works Services from 1907-08. As the Military Works grant was 
only increased by £34,000 on this account, there was an immediate avoidance 
of £4,000 of expenditure as the result of the transfer ; and the fact that the 
Military Works grant is now only £29,000 above its former figure means that 
there has been another saving of £5,000. The Military Works fixed grant is 
also bearing £16,000 of expenditure which has been transferred from the 
Schedule, i.e., which has already been once taken into account in line V (o) of 
Statement No. 1, In effect, therefore, the present grant represents, all told, 

£25,000 less than the former grant, as regards its capacity for meeting Ordinary 
Demands, on the assumption that the figure (Rs. 95 lakhs) commonly accepted 
as having been the standard of 1898-99 may be safely accepted as such. 

60. The Military Works receipts have also increased from £36,156 in 
1898-99 to £49,306 in 1905-06, and £72,000 in 1912-13. These improved 
receipts represent the development of rentals as new quarters are provided, and 
to some extent receipts from water and electric power, and constitute some set- 
off to the initial expenditure incurred every year on new works. 

61. From this point the arrangement of the analysis in Appendix No 6 will 

be followed. Army Receipts, Home and India, have been much affected by changes 1898-99 to 1912-13 
of classification, W exhibit no features of special and permanent importance. 

The course of Army expenditure, India, between 1905-06 to 1912-13 is next 
traced, attention being thus called to several departments, etc., which may 
he noticed here. The first of these is the Military Accounts Department, 
cost of which is shown in the figures in the margin. That portion of the increase 

(£14,000) which occurred before 190.5-06 
1898-99 ... ... 118.500 18 due, in the main, to the strengthening 

1905-06 ... ... of the department on the recommendation 

1912-13 ... ... 6, 0 Committee which sat in 1901. The 

increase since 1905-06 amounts to £54,000. Close on £4,000 of this represents 


* Cantonsisiit revenues rose from £153,000 ia 1 900-01 to £260,000 in 1910-11. 
t This includes the item of £4,006 mentioned in paragraph 46 supra. 
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tlie txaxLsfer in. 1906-07 to this head of certain printing charges previonsly 
included in grant 14 — Miscellaneous. The remainder is due to the reorganiza- 
tion of the department in 1908-09 at a recurring cost of £13,300, of which 
account has been taken in the Si'hedule, and to a closely connected measure, 
namely the foimation of the ten divisional disbursing oflSces, the effect of which 
was to increase the charges under this iiead hy £45,300, while relieving grants 
8 and 4 to the extent of £47,7 00. The former measure represents in itself a 
true increase of expenditure. The clerical establishment was increased by 227 
men and its lates of pay were improved. The formation of the divisional dis- 
bursing offices involved the addition of 13 officers and suitable establishments to 
tlie Military Accounts Department, but it enabled 61 acting paymasters in 
B^iti'^h regiments to be dispensed with along with their clerks, and the Supply 
and Transport accounts offices to he abolished. As the cost of reorganization was 
taken into account in the Schedule figures, the only point to note with reference 
to the increase of “Ordinary expenditure ’* since 1905-06 is the saving of £2,000. 
Trom the point of view, however, of the expansion of the department, the relevant 
facts are (a) that its strength and pay were increased at a cost of £14,000 a year 
before 1905-06 and of £13,000 a year thereafter, and (5) that in addition it has 
taken over certain work which was formerly transacted, at a slightly higher 
cost, hy the British regiments and by the Supply and Transport Corps. The 
question whether any economy in the cost of administering this department is 
feasible is at present under the oonshieration of Government. 

52 The following figures compare the cost* and strength of the Volunteer 
Foi'ce in the selected years : — 


— 

1898-99s 

1 

1905-06. 

1912-134 

Annual expenditure 



£130,000 

£168,000 

£181,000 

Actual Btieng h on 1st Apiil 

... 


80,600 

32,100 

39,000 


The increase is throughout of a permanent nature, and is still continning 
so far as it is due to increase of strength. The disproportionate rate of increase 
up to 1905-06 was due to a large increase of the permanent staff and of the 
am ounts drawn as capitation grants. There has been some reduction of 
expenditure recently, of which account is taken to the extent of nearly £3,000 
in Statement No 15. But for this saving, which will be deducted later, 
the increase of total expenditure since 1905-06 would have been £26,000. 

53. The number of Dairy Farms and the extent of their operations are still 
Net exfendtitire. being increased. The expenditure on the 

18^8 99 ... ... ... 4071 institution of new farms, on the enlarge- 

... ... _l 2 i 6 ment of existing farms, and on additions to 

112.18 ... .. ... 16,794 their capital account, is treated as Schedule 

expenditure, and in the last eight years has varied between £3,000 and £13,000 


♦ £9,000 has deducted from 1906-06 onwards on account of Schedule expenditure. 
b^Qii & chaDgd of claBSifi-cation, the effect of which is uotj towever, xxxatexial. 


There has also 
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a year. The total non- Schedule expenditure, upkeep, feed of cattle, and so 
forth), is naturally an increasinsj amount, having risen from £5,000 in 1898-99 
to £15,000 in 1905 06 and £142,000 in 1912-13. But this increase has gene- 
rally been practically balanced by an increase of receipts. 

The net expenditure is a fluctuating amount, varying ordinarily between 
about £4,000 and £10,000 a year, and tlie high figure of 1912-13 appears on 
examination to be due to a somewhat inconsistent budget estimate : ^.e., the 
extension of the dairy system is on the whole paying its vi ay and the annual 
deficit, such as it is, is not an increasing amount. 

The administration of the military dairy farms and their system of account- 
ing were considered in 1909-10 by a committee consisting of one military 
accounts officer and one civilian officer. The report was favourable, but various 
suggestions were made and have since for the most part been acted upon. 

64. As explained in Appendix No. 6, the course of the Ordnanee charges 
presents certain difficulties owing to the complications involved m the estima- 
tion and separation of the recurring expenditure involved by Schedule measures 
relating to ordnance equipment. There can be no doubt that a normal rate of 
replacement of the equipment provided from Schedule funds in the last 15 years 
has not yet been attained. It is believed, too, that some reduction of ordinary 
Ordnance charges has been effected by closer control, combined perhaps with 
other causes. The exact facts cannot now be elicited with certainty. The 
total non-stores figures, if no attempt he made to distinguish the indirect burden 
imposed by past Schedule measures, show little variation. It is considered best 
to accept them as indicating broadly that the ordinary Ordnance expenditure as 
a whole has not substantially varied. Under the conveyance head (Appendix 
No. 6, paragraph 20) there has, however, been a definite reduction of about 
£13,00u in the charges incurred on the movements of Ordnance stores, 

55. The examination of the course of the remaining Army expenditure in Eemaiaing Amy 
India between 1898-99 and 1905-00 brings out (besides other points already i 89 ^^*^to I’ao^oa^ 
noticed) an important rise of £118,000 under Convey aiice charges and a fall of 

£14,000 under Sea Transport charges. The increase in the cost of conveyance 
is mainly under railway charges, and the chief contributor is Ordnance 
material. It is not perfectly clear why this large increase should have occurred. 

But the higher scale of expenditure has apparently been since maintained, 
a])art from the subsequent reduction in the rates for military railway traffic, 
and must be regarded for the present as representing a permanent increase. 

56. Turning next to the Army Home charges the VoydSge pay of British 

soldiers rose by £2i,000 up to 1905-06 and by another £11,000 thereafter, isas-ss to I9i2-i3, 
this being doubtless due, in the main, to the additions to the pay and allowances 
of British soldiers which have been explained in connection with line VIII of 
Statement No. 1. It should be noted, however, that this augmentation of 
permanent expenditure is an addition to the figures there given and is not already 
included in them. The cost of the Indian Troop Service also rose by £37,000 
up to 1905-06, but fell by £12,000 thereafter, owing, it is believed, to lower 
hiring rates. 

67. The Military Works non-Schedule expenditure having been dealt with 
already in paragraph 49 above, and Special Defences being Schedule throughout, 
the Afanrae expenditure only remains. As explained in paragraph 32 of Appendix 
No. 6, the course of Marine expenditure is obscured by changes of classification 
and constant fluctuations. The saving of £61,000* obtained by the abolition of 
the Bombay Defence Flotilla has been mentioned in the footnote to paragraph 38 indi, i 89 s -93 to 
above. There was aho an increase prior to 1905-06 of about £14,000, due to the 
commissioning of new and larger vessels with increased establishments. After 
^905-06 the Boyal Indian Marine pension charges rose by £11,000. 

^ TJiis w^s the annual cl arge at the time o£ ahohfciou ia 1.903 Ot, In 1898-99 it stood at 


# 
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Eecent minor ad- 53 analysis as that which has now been carried out cannot trace 

t^tions 0 expen 1 in(jipi(3uai minor items which are sanctioned from day to day. These, how- 
ever, amount in the long run to a considerable sum. In the last two or three 
years, *.e., since His Excellency Sir O’Moore Oreagh assumed the appointment 
of Commander-in-Chief in India, an attempt has been made to keep a record 
of all sanctions at headquarters involving permanent recurring expenditure. 
This record has been abstracted in Statement No. 16, which shows that, apart 
from Schedule expenditure, the minor schemes approved in this period, up 
to the 31st March last, involve a total recurring cost of £72,000 per annum. 
Of this amount, it is estimated that a recurring expenditure of £67,000 has 
already been attained. This constitutes an addition to all the increases of 
expenditure which have so far been brought to notice. It may be noted in 
passing that these additions to expenditure, implying a yearly and cumula- 
tive increment of about £-'5,000, have been approved during a time of special 
financial pressure, and it is not likely that the growth of expenditure by minor 
sanctions can ever he much less than this sum. 

Direct economies. 69. Reference may now he made to the question of direct economies. The 
analysis already undertaken has disclosed a number of reductions of expenditure 
or increases of receipts. Some of these, like the improved Military Works 
receipts, are purely automatic ; some can only he inferred by elaborate calcula- 
tion as in the case of all the figures relating to Stores ; and so forth. It seems best 
to place these improvements, even though they may clearly point in some in- 
stances to closer control, in a different category from direct reductions of estab- 
lishments and similar measures which constitute an unmistakable and perma- 
nent saving. Among the latter the most important group is that which com- 
prises Lord Kitchener’s economies. [See Statement No. 14 (A)].^ These 
were calculated, at the time when he left India, to involve an ultimate recur- 
ring saving of £331,000. Since then, however, the rates for military railway 
traffic have been somewhat raised at the instance of the Railway Conference, 
and the total saving is therefore £298,000, of which practically the entire 
amount has now been attained (See Part B of Statement No. 14). Of this 
amount £98,000 was effected by the discontinuance of certain measures 
which had been introduced through the Schedule between 1898-99 and 1904-05, 
and has accordingly already been taken implicitly into account in dealing with 
the special heads. The effect of Lord Kitchener’s economies, in the case of 
ordinary expenditure, has thus been to reduce it by £200,000* per annum. Of 
this amount £26,000 had been attained by 1906-06, and the remainder, namely 
£174,000* a year, came into effect later. 

During His Excellency Sir O’Moore Creagh’s tenure of the appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief something like a complete record has been kept, and the 
economies introduced by him are specified in Statement No. 15. They amount 
to £92,000, namely £82,000 recurring effected in the ordinary course of admi- 
nistration during the 2| years ending on the 31st March 1912, of which 
£21,000 affects past Schedule measures, and £68,000 is a reduction of ordinary 
charges, besides about £10,000 on account of the special economies which have 
already resulted from the review of military expenditure undertaken during 
1911.t -^s already explained, this excludes measures which are not yet fully 
sanctioned, thousih partially taken into account in the budget of the current 
year. It also of course excludes those proposed economies on which no 
official orders have yet been passed. 

Apart from the saving of £61,000 on the Defence Elotilla, no particulars 
can he given for the period 1898-99 to the date of Lord Kitchener’s assumption 
of command, as no record was kept at the time. 

snmm*)^ of results 60. The facts brought out in paragraphs 40 to 69 above, so far as they 
affect the course of net expenditure between 1905-06 and 1912-13, may he 
1805-06 to 1912-18. tabulated as follows. Any increase or decrease, mentioned previously as hav- 
ing occurred between 1898-99 and 1912-13, has been roughly distributed so as 
to show only the part of the increase or decrease which appertains to the 
later years. 

* In strictness, about £5,000 should he dedneted from this amount as representing economies in food and. 
forage charges (mde foot-note to paragraph 14) and this has been done in the table on the following page. 

t ;jS7,CKjO for food and forage economies should be deducted heie# 
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Increase. Decrease, 

-h — 

e, £ 

(1) Improvement under Ordnance stores and re- — 38^000 

ceipts (paragraph 40) . 

(2) Savings in" Clothing expenditure (para- ... -—10^000 

graph 41). 

(3) Increase in net cost of Medical stores (para- + 9,000 

graph 42). 

(4*) Reduction of the Hutting grant (paragraph ... — 7,000 

48). 

(6) Increased grants-in-aid to Cantonments (para- +-11,000 
graph 48). 

(6) Saving in the Military Works fixed grant ... — 25,000 

after allowing for transferred charges 
(paragraph 49). 

(7) Improvement in Military Works receipts ... — 28,000 

(paragraph 50). 

(8) Net saving effected by the constitution of ten ... ~-2,000 

Divisional Disbursing Offices (paragraph 
51K 

(9) Increased cost of Volunteer Force (paragraph 4-^6,000 

52). 

(10) Reduction in the cost of conveyance of ... -—13,000 

Ordnance stores (paragraph 54). 

(11) Increase in furlough allowances and voyage -+11,000 

pay of British soldiers (paragraph 56). 

(12) Decreased cost of Indian trooping service ... — 12,000 

(paragraph 56), 

(13) Increase of Marine non-effective charges -+11,000 

(paragraph 57). 

Total ... -+68,000 —130,000 

Recurring non-Schedule expenditure sanctioned -+67,000 

by His Excellency Sir O^Moore Creagh, as in 
Statement No. 16. 

Economies in ordinary expenditure effected by ... — 169,000 

liord Kitchener’*'* 

Economies in ordinary expenditure effected by ,,, —61,000 

Hie Excellency Sir Moore Creagh'*'. 

Grand Total ... -+135,000 — 360,000 

Net decrease explained —225,000 

Total decrease in ordinary expenditure requiring ... — 211,000 

explanation, as in paragraph S6. 

* XiOss some minor food eoooomies — see footnote to paragraph 59. 
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61. The close correspondence between the difference explained and that 
requiring explanation is largely coincidence. There must have been many minor 
unrecalled additions to expenditure, and many minor savings, before the present 
record began to be kept ; and in any case the figures given are standards only, and 
do not purport to representthe exact differences between the expenditure entering 
into the accounts of each of the selected years in respect of these items. The 
material point is the general consistency of the results obtained. As regards 
the period from 1906-06 onwards there are not only known and very large 
economies which can he enumerated measure by measure, but the figures 
generally are in a downward direction, and what is shown here as regards 
Ordinary expenditure is supported by the same tendency among the Spe- 
cial heads where £98,000 of recurring expenditure entailed by earlier Schedule 
measures has been struck off, and food charges have been brought down to a 
paarkedly low figure. Ordinary expenditure, representing about £14 millions 
of annual outlay, has in fact been actually reduced in the last 7 years and ulti- 
mately kept almost stationary^ during fifteen, not by the refusal to meet new 
requirements as they presented themselves or by some unexplained cessation 
of the process of automatic growth which is always going on in greater or less 
degree, but by the pruning of unnecessary or obsolete expenditure in other 
directions. All told, these counterbalancing economies under both the special 
and the ordinary heads are known to amount to £461,0001, and this figure 
would doubtless be appreciably raised if fuller information were available for 
the earlier years. 


IV— Conclusion. 

General conclusions. 62. The examination of Military expenditure has thus been completed 
as far as time and information have allowed. It will be obvious that changes 
of classification, the frequent necessity of using estimates instead ot accounts 
figures, the want of readily availabte data in the earlier years, and the important 
fluctuations which have constantly obscured the true standard of expenditure, 
have rendered the task one of extreme complexity, and the figures must be 
offered with due reserve. The maiu general results, however, stand out clearly. 
Stated in the form of figures, they resolve themselves into the two points, 

(1) that there has been a real increase of about £3f J millions a year, owing 
to the special causes enumerated in the second part of this Memorandum!; and 

(2) that ordinary expenditure has remained practically* stationary. Stated 
more generally, the main conclusions arc ; first, that the period, as stated at the 
outset, has been one of reorganization and also of iuiprovement in service con- 
ditions generally ; secondly, it has also been a period of genuine effort to reduce 
expenditure in all directions, consistently with efficiency ; thirdly, the large 
curtailments of the budget in the last few years have been made possible, 
not so much by an exceptional restriction of expenditure, as by a natural 
falling off in requirements, as improving prices reduced the cost of food sup- 
plies, and as the army authorities themselves reverted to a normal standard of 
stores purchases ; while yet another enabling factor has been the decision to 
lower the extraordinary scale of Schedule outlay, which was temporarily allowed 
in some ot the earlier years but was not at any time intended to be permanent. 
Fourthly, that the policy of economy has also been one of real economy is 
shown by the large reductions in established charges which have been effected by 
the present and the preceding Commander-in-Ohief. Finally, the fact is brought 
out — and the point is one of much importance — that for various special reasons 
it was not found necessary to provide in the current year’s budget for the full 
requirements of the Army in a year of normal conditions : and the present year’s 
budget figure probably falls below those requirements by something like 
£460,000 § a year. 

Fereea'»ge of Miii- 63. A concluding statement (No. 17) has been added, comparing the Military 
i^eria’rand””’’S:^^° Combined Imperial and Provincial expenditure of Government; and 
Twiaieip^m'itTire. ' these figutes have also been presented graphically in the two diagrams at the 

•TLe increase for the whole 15 years being d£^4,000 only, as stated in paragraph 36, 
t Including the ^ving on the Defence Flotilla in 1003-04, 
t The figure referred to is dB3,769,000 as given in paragraph 34* 

§ fcee last paragraph of 4-ppendix No. 4. 
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end. The figures are net^ and have been adjusted by the exclusion of war 
expenditure and savings and also famine expenditure, The Committee 
already have similar figures — not so adjusted — comparing both net to 
net and gross to gross. The same general results appear whichever form 
of comparison be adopted; but by eliminating the disturbing effects of 
war and famine, the main tendencies of the period are more clearly a-nd 
regularly brought out. IF olio wing the black line in the first diagram 
which represents net military expenditure, a rapid and continuous rise 
from 1884-86 up to 1892-93 (partly due to the continuous fall in exchange) 
is at once observable. From 1892-93 to 1899-1900 the expenditure is almost 
stationary, and the curve approaches the horizontal. Military expenditure 
proper did increase in this period, but the military estimates were meanwhile 
relieved to an increasing extent by the gradual recovery of exchange until 
the Is. 4flJ. rate was eventually reached and stereotyped in 1899-1900. With the 
opening of the reorganization period after 1899-1900, the curve rapidly ascends, 
culminating, as would be anticipated, in 1904-05. The heavy lapses in 1905-06 
led to a fall in that year, but the maximum point was again reached in 1906-07. 
Then the reduction of the Special Grant, and thereafter the successive curtail- 
ments of the annual budget began : and the curve is seen to follow a downward, 
and ultimately a practically horizontal, i.e., stationary, direction. 

It is also of interest to trace the relation between Military expenditure and 
Government expenditure as a whole. The dotted line of the diagram shows half^ 
the total net expenditure. Imperial plus Provincial. It will be seen that from 
1884-85 to 1905-06 inclusive, i.e., for 22 successive years, roughly half the 
money spent was devoted entirely to Military requirements. The two curves 
follow an exceedingly similar course, and frequently interlace ; but, on the whole, 
the decided tendency is for Military expenditure to form mors than half the 
total outlay : and in only five years of the twenty-two is the dotted curve 
uppermost. After 1905-06, however, this tendency was entirely set back. While 
the line indicative of Military expenditure remains stationary or declining, there 
is a rapid rise in the total expenditure of Government implying of course a rapid 
rise in its total resources, and the gap between the two curves becomes steadily 
divergent. The ultimate effect is that out of an increase of nearly £21 millions in 
the total net expenditure of Government in the past 29 years, the Military expen- 
diture is responsible for one-third only, and is now to-day more than £3 millions 
helow the 50 per cent standard, instead of, as hitherto, being generally above it. 
Put Military expenditure, though comparatively stationary for the moment if 
not still declining, has not of course fallen back to anything like the level 
reached at the point when reorganization began : for the discontinuance of 
the extraordinary and temporary scale of Schedule outlay between 1900-01 
and 1906-07 has now been more than covered by the permanent expenditure 
added by reorganization, or adopted at the instance of the Home Government. 
It has also to be remembered that a portion of the rise of revenue which has 
enabled the Government to expand its expenditure as a whole was obtained 
from additional taxation imposed in 1910-11 ; and a part also from the export of 
opium to China, — a source of revenue which has beeu iuflated in the last few 
years by exceptional circumstances and will shortly disappear altogether. 

The same general features are characteristic of the curve iu the second 
diagram which shows (on the basis of net figures similarly adjusted) the varyiug 
percentage borne by Military to combined Imperial and Provincial expenditure. 
The rapid and continuous fall in the percentage after 1904-05 is specially 
lioticeable. 

Simla. ; J. B. BRUNYATE, 

22nd July 1912. Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 

Finanoe Department {Military Finance). 


a. C. B. P , S tnla. -Xo. 2a7 M. F. D — 2i,-7-12,— 300 .— V D-D. 




STATEMENTS. 


Note-“--The following statistical statements include only the special figures 
required in connection with this Memorandum, as foil statements of 
the regular accounts figures for the entire period are already available in 
the enlarged edition of the Military Accountant General’s Ten years’ 
Review. 



Eeai 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

»1, 

1901-02, 

190« 

IHS-Oi 

19M. 

1903-08, 

IMfi-Of. 

1907a 

1998.09, 

1909-10. 

1910-11, 

1911-18 

1912-18, 

BlQIlAg, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


r~ 

£ 

£ 

£ ■ 

£ 


L-8pecial Services (net) 

'• 1,007,000 

(368,000) 

(245.00 0) 

(293.000) 

(245,000) 

(699,000) 

(740,000) 

198,000 

106,000 

82,000 

156,000 

81,000 

211000 

642,000 

199,000 ! 

lee Statements Noa8 
(A) and 8(B). 

IL-War Savings ... .« .« 

-46,000 

(-477,000) 

(-1277,000) 

(-1,321,000) 

(-632,000) 

1 

(-217,000) 

(-101,000), 

-21,000 j 

-14,000 

-14,000 

-3,000 

-6,000 

-6,000 

HI 

-77,000 

See Statement No. 4. 

Ill-Food, forage and grass farm obarges 
(excluding anoante included against 

1,263,000 

(1,282,000) 

(1,439,000) 

(1,296,000) 

(1,337,000) 

(1,818,000) 

(1,233,000) 

1,388,000 

1,664,000 

1,606,000 

1,982,000 

1,729,000 

1,661,000 

1,484,000 

1,445,000 

See Statement No. 5. 

, beads 1Y,T and IX). 

















IT.-'gcliedule expenditure incurred bet- 
ween 1898-99 andl904*05. 

|'(ii] luidsl 

AMlwScMoIe) 
apciditius, 1 

((i) Eecimsg 

til 

III 

III 

III 

HI 

HI 

HI 

HI 

Ml 

Ml 

ill 

HI 

HI 

III 

Ml 

See Statements Nos. 8 
(MaadeiB), and 
Appeudixlo,!. 

194,000 

/ _ 

bown— 


















IH 

III 

•M 

IH 

HI 




17,000 

(27,000) 

(61000) 

(112,000) 

(69,ol)0) 

(42,000) 

(68,000) 

III 

HI 

Ml 

H 

IH 

Ml 

III 

III 


(c) Permaiifiiikrecnmiigexpendifcnri) 
(progressive) eflkailedby Hekdule 
measures of preceding years of 
period. 


(16,000) 

(99,000) 

(218,000) 

(463,000) 

(673,000) 

(768,000) 

862,000 

871,000 

851,000 

829,000 

830,000 

827.000 

810.000 

810,000 


T.-Scbedule*expendituie incurred between 


Ml 




IH 

HI 




HI 




HI 


1804-05 and 1919-13, 





III 












^(s) Initial 


ill 




III 

(1,076,000) 

1,784,000 

1,999,000 

887,000 

601,000 

379,000 

430,000 

407,000 

506,000 

See Statements Nos. 6 

AuDuahfiwScMalej 










(A), 6 iC) and 6(D); 

expenditure. ] 






\ 









14,000 

and Appendix No. 1 

L(^] liecurrirg »< 

HI 

HI 

... 

Ml 

HI 

Hi 

(23,000) 

219,000 

148,000 

172,000 

,207,000 

12,000 

41,000 

24,000 

(e) Permanent recurring expendi- 

•M 

Ml 


HI 


HI 

Ml 

23,000 

242,000 

890,00 0 

562,000 

1,229,000 

1812,000 

'IMOOO 

1,430,000 


tare (progressive) entailed by 
Schedule meaBures of preceding 
years of period. 

















Vl-Oontributionfrom Home Government 
under award of Welby Commiseion 

Ml 

j 

Ml 

(-281^^00) 

(-230,000) 

(-230,000) 

(-230,000) 

-280,000 

-230,000 

-280,000 

-280,000 

-230,000 

-230,000 

-230.000 

/ 

-230,000 


(1901-02), 

















YII -Increased payment to Home Govern- 






Mt 

HI 

III 



276,000 

300,000 

300,000 

800,000 

300,000 


ment on account of capitation rate 
under award of tbe Bomer Commit- 
tee. 


•I* 



fM 






j 






VIII -Charges accepted in Mia at the ins* 
tanceofHomeGovernnieiLt 

127,000 

(98,000) 

(67,000) 

(90,000) 

(614,000) 

(430,000) 

(860,000) 

864,000 

878,000 

878,000 

801,000 

787,000 

771,000 

764,000 

733,000 

This line exoludea £21,000 
of similar expenditure 
appealing in line IVi i-e., 
£16,000 for Brigade DiTi 
ision Stafs forjEtEand 
1 Arty. (1902-08JI and 
£6 000 for additional 

Heesliig alloivance (1698>il9, £160)000); Kit allow* 
ance 11902-03, f^tl?,000)| Layers* pay (1902-03, 







• 









£3,000), Service, now Proficiency, pay (1904*05, 
£407,000] fur British soldiers, increiised pay 
















paid Tjance ranks for Bn* 
tisli units (1908*04) 

Royal Army Medical Corps (iflcera (1903-04, 
















See Appendix No. 2. 

£27,000) , increased pay Veterinary olbceis (1905 
06, £4,000). 
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IX -Net transfers from Civil to Military 


i 















Bstimates- 

















(11)1898-99 to IMS 

til 

HI 

(-6,000) 

' (-2,000) 

(+108,000) 

(+270,000) 

(+240,000) 

+239,000 

+284,000 

+239,000 

■F244,000 

+232,000 

+232,000 

+232,000 

+230,000 

See Statement No. 7. 

(i)]9llS-0B to 1912-18 


Ml 

til 

HI 

HI 

Ml 

III 

+14,000 

+14,000 

+64,000 

+60,000 

+48,000 

+52,000 

+61,000 

+60,000 


Xr-Growthof Atm> non-effective charges, 
excluding portions included against 

Ml 

(-19.000) 

(-62,000) 

(-109,000) 

(-107,000) 

(-79,000) 

(-9,000) 

-68,000 

-38,000 

-25,000 

+28,0 00 

+20,000 

+43,000 

+ 60,000 

+82,000 


beads IV, 7 and IX- 

















Xl-Loss by exchange 

85,000 

Ml 

1 

HI 

" 

... 

‘M 

iH 

III 

III 

... 

HI 

Ml 

... 


IH 


XIl-TOTAl-SPBCIAI HEADS 


X — 


-—.—Not 




6,262,000 

6.782,000 

4,900,000 

8,897,000 

6,893,000 

6,634,000 

5,866,000 

6,492,000 


u,0eEO|Uv w 






r 





fXHI-BALANCE “OEDINAET EXPEN- 
DITHBE”. 

13327,000 







14,416,000 

14,408,000 

14,348,000 

14,206,000 

18,719,000 

13,731,000 

13,773,000 

13,608,000 

Theflgutes in this line are 
Ulustrated by Statements 
Hob 8 to 16 and Appen^ 

























dioeslS'os.stoO 

XIV-GRAND TOTAL NET MILITARY 
EXPENDITUBE. 

16,475,000 

16,376,000 

16,474,000 

16,164,000 

17,636,000 

18,141,000 

20,696,000 

19,877,000 

20,170,000 

19,248,000 

18,303,000 

19,112,000 

19,266,000 

19,629,000 

19,096,000 

See Statement No. 17 
and Diagrams Nob. 1 
and 2. 
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Net Military Eapento, 1905-06 to 1912-13. 

(NoTE.-Tto Mment is similar to Stdmnt Ho. 1-hut tabs no aumnf unbr ike special heads of He 

transaetions of 1898'99 to J90i-05, see also Appendk Ho, 1, paragraph 1 ^ ) nearest £1,000.) 


EeaO. 

1S05-06. 

1906-0?. 

1907-08 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

191011. 

1911-12. 

191213. 



A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I, -Special Semees (net) 

198,000 

106,000 

82,000 

156,000 

61,000 

211,000 

642,000 

199,000 

ill ail III «ii *•« 

-21,000 

-14,000 

-14,000 

-3,000 

-5,000 

-6,000 

III 

-77,000 

lE-Food, foiege and grass fam charges, excMiog amoimts i&doded against heads 
lYandV, 

1,488,000 

1,658,000 

1,705,000 

2,081,000 

1,822,000 


1,522,000 

1,583,000 

IV, -Schedule expenditure incurred between 1904*05 and 191W3- 









Annual new 1 
Schedule < 

r InitisI ill III III III Sfi 1" 

1,184,000 

1,999,000 

887,000 

501,000 

879,000 

430,000 

407,000 

506,000 

expenditure | 

[(i] Becuning 

219,000 

148,000 

172,000 

207,000 

12,000 

41,000 

24,000 

14,000 


(c) Permanent recurring expenditure (progressive), entailed by 'schedule 
measures of precedii^ years of period. 

23,000 

242,000 

390,000 

562,000 

1,229,000 

1,812,000 

1,382,000 

1,430,000 

V.-Increased payment to Home OoTemment on account of capitation rate, under award 
ofMerGommittea 

Ml 

III 

... 

275,000 



■ 

■ 

VI,-Net tiaustere from Cixil to Military Estimates 

14,000 

14,000 



49,000 

52,000 

51,000 

50,000 

Vn, -Growth of/ non-effective charges, excluding portions included against heads IV 
and VI. 

IM 

•h 33,000 

+ 43;000 

,+91,000 

+88,000 

+111,000 

+118,000 

+150,000 

VIIL'^Totfll Sp6Ci8il Hcflds III iH !«• Mi ••• M* 

3,705,000 

4,181,000 

m 

3,920,000 




4,105,000 

II-BJance Ordinary Expenditure ... 

16,972,000 

15,989,000 

15,919,000 






I-Gtand Total Net Militaiy Expenditure 

19,677,000 

jQHIIIII 

19,248,000 


















1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 
189S-94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 


STATEMENT NO. 3 (A). 

Special Service Expenditure (1884-85 to 1912-13) 



Net 


Special Service 
fispendituie 
(Home and 

Quinquennial 

average. 

India). 



Eemarks* 


106,762 

1,818,626 

3,921 Y 436,927 


12,501 I 
242,826 J 
277,954 - 
267,916 

494,169 Y ^70,127 

166,877 

143,721 , 

248,967 1 


1,287,728 I 
229,692 Y 1,087,629 


2,665,270 j 
1,006,587 J 
368,126 " 

245,362 

293,131 Y 350,226 


245,242 

699,268 

740,431 

198,074 

105,608 Y 256,501 


82,089 j 
166,302 J 
61,273 
210,725 I 


Y 278,024 |F 


average only. 







s7^7:Eiia:x::ETa; isto. 3 <b>. 

oipa.1 Speola.1 Sex^xce opeirsL^ions 1898-09 to 1919-13 
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SIATEMSIiri No. 4. 

Net savings resulting from the absence of troops from India on account of wap) etc.> 

(1884-85 to 1912-13). 

(Note.— T hese figures are estimates only.) 









£* 

1884<85 



••• 

• •* 


• •f 

••« 

1885-86 


«•• 

• •« 

• «• 

• •« 

• •• 

••• 

1886-87 


• •• 

■•• 

••• 

• •• 

Iff 

•If 

1887-88 

••• 

• •• 

•*• 

lift 

• a* 

1 • • 

■•ft 

1888-89 


• «« 

• •• 


If • 

Iff 

••« 

1889-90 



•«« 

• •« 

■ If 

• •« 

••• 

1890-91 


•at 

••• 


*•• 

• •• 

••« 

1891-92 

• •• 



• •« 

e #* 

• If 

• ft« 

1892-93 


• •• 

••• 

Iff 

fie 

• fa 

• •« 

1893-94 

• tt 

••• 

If « 

tf« 

• I • 

• •• 

20,700 

1894-95 


•«• 

••• 

• •• 

ft* 



1895-96 

n * 

• •• 

Iff 

• •• 

• •• 

f •• 

• • • 

1896-97 

••ft 


• «f 

••• 

■ f • 

Iff 

6,300 

1897-98 

•n 


• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

4,700 

1898-99 

••« 

• t « 

• •• 

• *• 

• •• 

• •• 

44,500 

1899-1900 

• »• 

• ee 


••• 

• •• 


476,800 

1900-01 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

•■• 

• •• 

1,276,500 

1901-02 


• «• 


•*• 

••• 

• •• 

1,321,400 

1902-03 

• •• 

«•• 

••• 


• •• 


631,700 

1903-04 

• •• 

• •• 

• *• 



/ 

••l 

217,400 

1904-05 

••• 

•f* 

t«« 

■•• 



100,900 

1905-06 



••• 



• •• 

20,500 

1906-07 

• •• 

• •« 

• •• 

• •• 

• f I 

Ilf 

14,000 

1907-08 

• •« 

#•• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• f ft 

14,000 

1908-09 

••« 

••• 

••« 



• ■• 

2,700 

1909-10 


• •• 


•«« 

• •* 


6,300 

1910-11 

• •• 

••• 

••• 




6,600 

1911-12 


••• 

••• 


• •« 

»•• 


1912-13 

• •• 

• •« 

••« 

••• 



77,000 


t The rupee figures have boon conceited into etf^ling at le. the rupee. 




STATEMENT No. 5. 

Expenditure in India en account of focd,lbra|^] and grass fermsi exclnsiTe of amounts included iu lines 17 « V and IX of Statement No. 1,1898-99 to 1919-13. 
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Explanatout Notic. 

Under llie general le-classification of Army Receipts and Charges in 1908-09, certain 
cbor>es f.>T establishments such as th^se for bakerie<i and hatcheries, and other petty items, 
which were previously included under the head food supphe-^ were transferred co other heads, 
and charges for dieting sick which were pi evioasly compiled to other heads were treated 
as charges for food supplies^'. 

The figures for 1906-07 and 1907-08 re-classified on the lines adopted from 1908-09 
onwards, as compared with the figures for those years accoiJing to the old classification, showed 
an increase of about 7 lakhs of rupees, but as the additicnal charge fcr dieting siek^' under the 
le-elassificition accounted for an increase of about 10 lakhs, it is estimaled that the diminution 
by the exclusion of establishment charges and petty items lefeiied to above was about 
3 lakbs, 

Theiefore to bring the charges for fo.»d supplies prior to 190'^-00 and those f r 1908-09 
and subsequent years on an nniforna basis, the following re-adjustmenta have been made : — 

A lump sum of 3 lakhs of ruppes has been deducted from the food charges from 
1898-99 to 1907-08, as representing the value of establishment and other 
charges which are excluded from the food charges head from 1908*09 onwards 

The expenditure on " dieting smk has been shown separately throughout. This item 
should, strictly speaking, be included m the figuies for other food charge*! fnm 
1908-09, but has been shown separately for the sake of comparison with the 
figures for eailior year*?. The figures against other food charges consequently 
exclude charges for “ dieting sick 

The item compensation for food and forage ” includes compensati. n for dearness of 
food to Madras pensioners, 

The item other food charges'^ for all years from 1898*99 t^ 19 l*?-18 includes expendi- 
ture on the purchase of fodder to supp ement tann produce , the item ‘‘ grass farm charges 
also includes the same expenditure tr )ra l^(i8-0'), hence separate deductioi^ have been made 
on this account frim the giass faim charges " from L908-09 

Prior to 1905-' >6 general management charges for farms were compiled under ‘'grass 
farms’* only, and the expenditure incurred is included m the figures for "grass faim charges*' 
for those yeirs. In 1905-06 a new head was opeue^ in the accounts under which ull expendi- 
ture in connection with the general management of combined dairy and grass farms and pig- 
geries was compiled. This arrangement was continued up to 191‘i-13, in the Vudget for which 
year the general management ehatges on gra'»s farms were senarated fiom those ior dairy farms. 
The expenditure incurred m the years 1905-06 to 1911-lS inclusive has now been apportioned 
between gTa«R and da’ry farms m the proportiin which th^* expenditure on each service bears 
t<» the expenditure for general management charges in those yea’‘s. The expendituie on pig- 
geries being trifling has been neglected in this connection. 

In det rmining the recurring expenditure arising from Schedule measures or fro n transfers 
from the civil to the military estimates (as in the case of the transfer of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent), all additional food expenditure arising from these measures has been taken ome into 
account Accordingly, to avoid iDcluding such charges twice,* it is necessary to make a dtdnc- 
tifm of a similar amount from the food figures. The increase of recurring food expenditure due 
to Schedule measures and totransfeis has acooxdmgly been estimated as accurately as possible 
and deducted in the last line of the statement 

It should also be mentioned that the food accounts of 191.0-11 were increased, and those of 
1911-12 were relieved, by the advance purenase of £i7,000 worth of foed supplies at the end of 
the former year (see Statement No. 10 (B)) But for this, the adjusted %urcs for 19lil-ll 
and 1911-12 (n mely £1,551,000 and £1,434*, 000) would have stood at £1,524,000 and 
£1,461,000 lespectively. 

* A 8u>aU amount of fuoi clmKge-i (negligible inthe jt?arb adected for ooiupai«on, namely i8’j8-9.', 191)5-03 
and Idl'i-IH) i& also muluded iu the War aav ugs. 
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STATEMENT No. 6 (A). 

Annual provision for new Schedule expenditure and actual expenditure incurred* 

1898-99 to 1912-13. 



Year. 


Budget provision 
for new 

Extra grants 
duiing 

Total* 

Actual expendi* 




expenditure. 

year. 


tare. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1898-99 

••• 

• . • 

200,676 

• • • 

200,676 

211,165 

1899-00 


• * • 

855,000 

m mm 

355,000 ■ 


1900-01 

h . k 

• • • 

740,000 

368,000 

1,108>000 


1901-02 

• » « 

• • . 

1,107,000 

465,000 

1,572,000 


1902-0.3 

• * . 

••• 

1,128,000 

369,000 

1,497,000 

§ 

1903-04 

• • • 

• « • 

1,250,000 

165,000 

1,415,000 



r Under old 

Schedule 

1,498,000 

69,000 

1,567,000 


1904-06 ■ 

< system. 
Under new 

Schedule 

1,088,333 

1,588,333 

1,099,000 

600,000 


system. 




1905-06 

••• 

■ • • 

(it)8,243,666 

• ka 

8,243,666 

2,003,000 

1906-07 

• « • 

• • « 

(6)2,524,667 

« aa 

2,524,667 

, 2,147,000 

1907-08 

tat 

• •• 

(c)l,593,833 

a a a 

1,693,333 

1,059,000 

1908-09 

• f * 


1,104,667 

a.a 

1,104,667 

708,000 

1909-10 

• 

1 

359,923 

a .a 

359,928 

890,640 

1910-11 


• *« 

482,766 

• • a 

482,766 

470,803 

1911-12 (revised) ... 


595,333 

aaa 

695,833 

430,816 

1912-18 (budget) ... 

tat 

620,123 

t tt 

620,123 

ttt 


(cb) Incltides £ S33,B3S regrauted in lien of lapses in 1904-05. 

9i « 600,000 ,, ff I, 1905-06,^ 

(c) ^ ^1 0l$^666 n 9t 9t 9> 19C6*07» 


# 





mnmm uo. 6 (B). 


and 1904-05. 


[NoiE-MeaBiireH of a similar or ooimeoted okacter are groiped] 




















SMEMEHT No. 6 (B). 

Quated) oiscMnie leasires edertaken betw^aa 1898-99 aad 1904-05. 

[NoTE-Measures of a amilar or connected character are grouped] 
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lIoMMl £1,000.) 


Ueaseie. 

1899.99. 

1899.1900. 

1900.01. 

1901-02. 

19024 

1903-04. 

M. 

' ■" 

19064 

19064)2 

19024 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

191M3. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bmrg of 2 additU Indian Moniiiidn Batteries (1898 and 1899) 

8,000 

15,000 

21,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22y000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,(4 

22,000 

22,04 

Inotease of Indian AimyReeerre 

12,000 

10,000 

If, 000 

20,000 

21,000 

10,000 

26,000 

23,000 

21,010 

19,000 

18,000 

12,000 

12,000 

16,000 

16,04 

PonnatioD of tianepott units and increase of transport stiengtk 

ii» 

10,000 

60,000 

fO,OCO 

100,000 

130,000 

mm 

130,000 

130,000 

130,000 

130,000 

130,000 

130,000 

130,000 

130,40 

Be-estaWment of Cantonment Hospitals 

Ml 

?,000 

11,000 

11,000 

f,000 

r,ooo 

6,000 

2,010 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

4000 

4000 

481 additional officers for Indian Army (1900-01 to 1904-05) 

see 

• M 

12,000 

36,000 

f2,000 

81,000 

102,000 

144,0.10 

160,000 

158,000 

168,000 

191,000 

191,000 

191,000 

191,40 

Beorganisaidon of Home, Field and Monntain Artillery (1900.Q1 to 1903.04) 

set 

III 

20,000 

40,000 

40,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

41,000 

40,40 

Increased cost of unmnnition on rearmaaient of Indian Army 

oil 

«M 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

26,000 

25,000 

25,000 

26,000 

25,000 

25,000 

26,000 

25>0l}0 

Hof promotion periods, Indian Amy offioets 

III 

III 

Ml 

32,000 

5P 

64^000 

6P 

64,000 

54000 

54,(4 

64(4 

54000 

64,000 

54000 

64,04 

Improved pay for departmental warrant officers 

OM 

Ml 

M 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,f.(l0 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,04 

Increased issnes of lalf price email anus ammnnition 

III 

III 

Ml 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6/100 

5.(4 

6,(4 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000’ 

1 additional company, Eoyal Garrison Artillery (disbanded later) ,» 

ll« 

Ml 

IM 

6,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,010 

12,000 

12,000 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

III 


Additional offioers (40) and subordinates (43) for Supply and Tiansport Corps 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

6,000 

12,000 

18,000 

21,000 

24,000 

25,000 

22/4 

20,000 

30,000 

30,000 

81,000 

3440' 

lorma&n of Mounted Infiintry Sciools (abolished later) 

CM 

III 

IM 

22,000 

35,000 

35,000 

36.000 

36,000 

32,000 

32,000 

82,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Ml 


Addiriou of a Howitzer Artillery Brigade to Indian establisluiient ... 

Ml 

... 

IM 

6,000 

40(000 

93,000 

93,000 

93,001 

93,000 

86,000 

86,000 

86,000 

86,000 

86,000 

86,40 

Conoessions to Volunteers 

Ml 

Ml 

IM 

f,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,001 

9,^00 

9,000 

9,000 

9.000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,04 

Eipeiimental Balloon Section (abolished later) 

IM 

Ml 

IM 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,(4 

5,000 

6.000 

Angmentaiion Submarine Mining establishment (gradually reduced later) 

Ml 

Ml 

IM 

3,000 

3,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,001 

6,000 

4000 

2,000 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 


Personnel for new Cordite Factory, Aiuvankadu 

Ml 

CM 

IM 

III 

8,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,40 

New pomotion scheme for officers, Supply and Transport Corps 

Ml 

1 1 

IM 

III 

4,000 

?,000 

2,000 

2,001 

2,000 

, 2,000 

2,000 

2/4 

2,000 

2,000 

2,40 

Pormalion of Army Bearer Corps (reduced later below original strength) 

Ml 

IM 

• M 

Ml 

14,0(0 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000 

28,000 

IP 

Ml 

Ml 


III 


Easing 4 additional Sapper Companies 

Ml 

III 

Ml 

Ml 

6,000 

14,000 

14,000 

m 

14,000 

14000 

14000 

14,060 

14000 

14000 

14,04 

Additional officers (12) and subordinates for Military Accounts Depaitmeni 

Ml 

III 

1 

Ml 

IM 

1,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,000 

' 2,000 

2,000 

8/4 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,04’ 

Additional practice ammunition fotoavalty 

• M 

III 

... 

MS 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,(4 

5,000 

1 6.000 

6.000 

6,000 

6,04 

Additional officeis (8) and impoved grades for Oidnance Department *, 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,010 

6,000 

6,000 

0,000 

6,000 

6/100 

Brigade Division oiganisation, Horse and Field Artillery 

. 

1(1 

Ml 

Ml 

5,OCO 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

1640 

Increase of Army Hospital Corps ... 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

u. 

Ml 

9,000 

9£00 

9,000 

9.000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,(4 

9,000 

940 

9,40- 

Amalgamation of lolilisation and Intelligence Branches, Army Eeadquarteis 

Ml 

Ml 

[ 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,0C0 

6,000 

op 

6,000 

6.04 

Increase of paid lance tank in Bntish units 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

IM 

6,000 

6,(KI0 

61)01 

6,000 

8,000 

6,000 

6,600 

0,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Conversion of 4 heavy batteries fiom bullock to horse draught 

IM 

Ml 

IM 

*M 

IM 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,003 

2,000 

2,40 

Pereonnclfor Kde factory, Ishapore 

lie 

Ml 

IM 

Ml 

Ml 

1,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

i 

1 0,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,40 

Charge allowancee for subordinates of Supply and Transport Corps 

IM 

Ml 

III 

IM 

Ml 

1,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

t 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,04' 

Hbvuon of pay of medical appointments 

IM 

IM 

1*1 

Ml 

Ml 

1 ... 

6,000 

5,001 

m 

5,000 

6,0t0 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,40 

Increase of pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service 

1 

III 

III 

Ml 

IM 

Ml 

14000 

14,000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

1440 

Permanent lank of Lieutenant-Colonel for regimental commandants, Indian Army 

Ml 

CM 

IM 

IM 

IM 

... 

2,OW 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,04' 

Baising of MHawa Pioneers (balance of cost in later Schedules) 

) 

Hi 

Ml 

IM 

III 

iM 

Ml 

8,000 

3,000 

3,0(4) 

8,000 

3,050 

8,600 

3.000 

3.000 

3,40 

Minor items costing less than £8,0(10 a year (recurring) 

III 

IM 

4,000 

9,000 

' 19,000 

30^ 

49,000 

46,000 

15,000 

42,000 

48,000 

48,000 

46,000 

41,000 

11,04' 

f 

Total ... 

1?,000 

42,000 

160,000 

330,000 

532,000 

n6,floo 

821, (W 

mm 

821,000 

861,000 

829,000 

830,000 

822,000 

810,(4 

8B),000) 



su![!irai]!ii.e(Cj. 
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115 Of ScMinie iixpenditnie abuwo w laia-ia. 

expenditure EEOM M-05 (1905-06 MlLIIAET TOES) TO END 01 191J-13. 


IiimiYloiEs. 


Initial Reostniig. Wsl EecariiDg iMti*! EecurriDg. Initial hitial. 


(«) lie eggregats SoWule expenditure ftoo 1901-05’ to 1912-13 iras - 


8) Ihieie calouW to lave Mnded the following eipeidituie on Reomaaton and 1J33,955 
Eedismktion. 


(c) Balance, u , ejpenditnie other ilan Eeorganisalinn and Redistiiktion 

[i) The expenditare under fc) irckled the follnwing expenditure on eeleinee nllimatily cost- 
ing (mhal flu one yeai’a leonniiig) £ 100,000 or more, 

lllIIMCB iTtsmt 
isiiMam COST. 

Initial Eecuriing, 


16,666 492,J89 

1,333 M 


1,443,5791 y®’ expenditure underthe 

' ' new Schedule system only is included. (Sea 
Appendix No 1, paragraph 12.) 

tWa Statement No. 1, total of items inline y(ii). 


1,00(1,259 1 Ditto ^tto lastfigme in Kne 
— — y (5) and last figure in line V (c). 


dd— Army, £ £ 

(i) fieorgsnisation of Eojal Hone and Pield Artillery 109,758 84,138 1(9,758 


HI l«t 


109,758 8flW 


(it) Augmentation 
C'olumni, 


of 12 existing Artillery Ammunition 39,226 

f Royal Horse and Field Artilleiy 1,680,540 
•Filing guns, 

lien Army Eeserre to 50,600 men . . 220,302 

1,000 shoit rifles in England 275,725 


18,454 39,225 61,000 

8,825 1,642,118 8,825 


(oiti) Conskuelion of E. 1, 1. 8. “ Northbrook" 


187,000 10919 


(k) Extra accommodation for Borat Horse and Field 162,1(9 
Aitiilmy (luetoieaimainent. 


(aii) BnMingsfoi Steel and Caitridge Eolliog Mills, 1(0,801 
Ishapore^, (16,378) 


III W A6U}’ 


(«i) Buildings for Gnn Cariiage Factory, JubklporeS... 182,127 

(70>91) 

(lie) Buildings for new aisenitat Mee, indudbg officers’ It'S, 951 

8narteEs.§ 195,753) 


(ics] InstaUation of eleotiicdighi and punkah pnIEng§ 108,949 

(41,2181 


(aitii) Eecon-trnoiion of lines of Indian troops, fnithet 10 124,367 


187,000 F,919 


J0L47 in 


75,173 

43,218 13,133 


39,225 61,000 

1,642,118 8,825 


187,000 10,919 


IThese measures were oemceeneed before 1905-08. 


the second in hracksts i 
W 1905*06 oawards. 


43,218 13,133 

203,733 


1,214,490 13,133 


(amiti) Special Defencei, Armament and Wotka ... 

(e]Iotalii(i)toi2(a!tim‘) |i 


6, 118^07 698,799 


HI 


(/) Balance [(f) «»Mr(j]]if.,e)ipfndihiH from 19()M|to 1912-13 incM7c(8 years), on 
Schedule mea-nies unconnected with EeoiganUon and Eedldnbuidon and coating 
less than £lo0, 000. 

(p) Ayerage annual expenditure on Oidinary Schedule meaenies costing less than £100,000 


III 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

IM 

492,789 

492,789 

m 

6(4,814 

187,000 

10,919 

605,219 

13,133 

492,789 

3,550,o74 

628,866 

365,073 

1 

122,443 

5,120 

726,680 

1,200 

III 

§ 

e 

371893 

45,634 

4 

15,305 

1 

90,832' 

150 

Ml 

181,251 46,424 _ 

£227,6761 
or Ss 34pl5ylf5i 


tead otthe peiiod 1904-6 to 1912-13, as theex- 
penditnre m 1904-6 inelnded in (a has all ten 




Bum HO. 8 (0). 
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Analysis of Sdiednlo Expenditure in 191S*13> 










SIAm Ho. I. «l 




Itenii 

18M 

mm 

moi. 

19014 

190M3. 

1903-04. 

19044. 

1905-06. 

1906-07. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10, 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Ebuiies. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Upkeep of Hisiai Cattle fain m »• 

(TramferredfioinllElitaiy ta Ciiil M* 
lOiites]. 

lie 

III 

4,000 

-5j000 

- 5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

- 6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

- 6,000 

-5,0(10 

This teprssests the avlittge animal tiurge to 
the Mihliiy Estimates of this farm pievions 
to transfer. 

MoKenoeefot Uenconfoniiit Cbaphunsfot 
etadmg troops. 

lit 

III 

HI 

« 

+0.415 

+4,154 

+4291 

+4879 

+4^ 

+4,600 

+5,012 

+4776 

+4566 

+4,665 

+ 6,000 

+4,980 

The fall annual cost of theae allomcea has 
been shorn 

(Tirosfenedfioin Civil to Military M- 
nalosj. 

















Cost of HydetaM Contoogeiit trope m 

(Iriiisfeiredfrom Civil to liHfaiy Esti* 
mates). 

ISl 

III 

1 

♦ 

III 

lU 

+118,867 

+ 287,600 

+196M 

+196^ 

+196,267 

+196,267 

+196,267 

1 

+196367 

+196,267 

+196367 

+196,267 

The ohs^ wets taken over from the let 
October [1902, which aoeonnts for tk 
low charge in 19[l2-03. The figure for 
19034)4 represenis the M' cost of the 
Contiogent astabn over, hut Horn 1904-05 
the Aitilleiy portion of the Contiogent 
was disbanded and the Cavalry portion re- 
organised, ppvinga lower cost which has 
been adopted thereaftei. Theexpenditnrs 
has sines mcieased, hnhthe eitn ccat has 
been treated as Schednle svpenditms. 

Cost of Uodv’goivd of His Escsllenoy tbs 
GorerootcfBomliay. 

lit 

III 

III 

Ml 

*3,588 

•3,6SJ 

- 8 , 1^8 

' -3,533 

! -3» 

4,533 

-8333 


' 4,633 

4,533 

4,533 

This tf resents the relief to the Military 
Estimates atthe time of tmnsfsn 

(TisDsfened from Military to CivilEsti- 
mates). 

















Upkeep of Dacca Elephant Eleddalis „. 

(Transferrel from Military to Civil Esti- 
mates). 

m 

Ml 

III 

IM 

III 

4,000 

4,000 

4 OOO 1 

-5,060 

- 6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

This represenis the average ammal tiiaiga 
to the ITiIitaiy Estimams of tW opera- 
tiausptevions to transfer. 

Cost of Horse EresdiiigOpeiaCons ... 

III 

Hi 

III 

Ml 

HI 

+42,000 

+53,133 

+52,533 

+46,86? 


+66,600 

+ 44,200 

+46,067 

+43,867 

+42,400 

These fignres represent le actnal oust of 
these operations. 

(tthansferredfrom Civil to MiEtaiy Esti- 
mates). 

















44th (Msrwata) lu&ntiy 

(Tiansfertei from Civil to MiEtaryEeli- 
mates). 

III 

1 

III 

III 

III 

Mt 

Ml 

III 

+13,533 

*fl3y533 

+13,533 

+13,633 

+13,633 

+13333 

+13,633 

+13333 

Bepnsenis the cost of the ^meut when 
kken over. The npenditiire has sines 
incteaesd, hot the eitia cost has been 
treated as Schednle expendituie. 

Oanioiiment laj^tmtes’ Department «i 

fii 

•M 

Ilf 

HI 

Ml 

III 

MS 

Ml 

m 

+60,798 

+61362 

+60)841 

+53349 

+62,691 

+51,601 

jBepresents Us net annual cost of the de- 
partment since taken over. 

(tbansferred from Civil to Military EsU- 
mates). 











1 






MeywandMaka Bhil Corps 

Hi 

III 

III 

III 

IK 

III 

III 

Ml 

Ml 

HI 

46,000 

46,000 

46, (WO 

46,000 

-15,000 

Bepresents the relief to the MtlEary Esti- 
mates at the time of tran^or. 

(fransfetted from Military to CivE Esti- 
mates). 
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Toui' 

III 

i 

III 

-5,000 

-1,585 

+109,i8 

+270,358 

+239,746 

+253,303 

+2W1 

+303,477 

+2944^ 

+280,873 

1 

+284,247 

+282,725 

+28(1,24^ 

1 



AlIOCATION OJ lOI-SCHEDEE EIPESDTOB BY GEANT HEADS, 1905-08 TO 19im 

Uehli «irp«fa slm h ilk ikkmi, is ikt (Milei k & f (a), (b), sU (c)', o/ Uniiti h L 


M 


1803*05i 

1906 07. 

1997418, 

19084 

1909-10. 

10-n, 

191U2. 

1912-18, 

46-iray, 


' £ 

i 

£ 

f 

■£ 

■£ ■ 

i - 

£ ■ 

Beceipts, India and Home 


U8W9ff 

1,217,669 

1,022,479 

862,939 

977,728 

1,058,649 

1,178,100 

1,154,900' 

Espenditee-India- 

gciiedale 

III 

637,985 

654,649 

670,791 

839,497 

1,250,000 

1,400,000 

1,375,000 

L418,000 

Otheilspanditnie 

lit 

13,A62,125(«) 

13,484456(0) 

13,307,839 

13,483,039 

12,976,091 

12,910,872 

13,250,500 

12,719,100 

Ipdm Smim, 

Or^nt It AdmiiiistrSitioii in m in 

III 

Ml 

III 

419,322 

414,841 

426,217 

428,557 

438,467 

431,018 

„ lliarjamDnis,,, » 

Ml 

III 

Ml 

139,706 

189,701 

162,195 

181,669 

181,838 

178,559 

„ 3, Eegimeiilal Pay, etc. (kcUiBg Totateere) 

I*' 

IM 

Ml 

7;42240 

7,309,127 

7,381,556 

7,359,834 

7,440,600 

7,291,925 

II UopplyaolTraiipcttlkclodiigPiniB] <„ 

lit 

Ml 

Ml 

1,965,716 

2,008,299 

1,940,904 

1,875.854 

1,79, W 

W17,227 

„ SJetetaySemcee «, 


IM 

ill 

30,956 

29,940 

81,348 

32^01 

33,067 

88,211 

n 3,AtioyClolliiiigDeptttiiiiEt,etc. m 

Ml 

III 

III 

113,654 

iwo 

98,428 

84,503 

78,000 

198,056 

II nenDtEit)I)liskeiti,etc 

Ml 

IM 

IM 

369,939 

335,680 

298,300 

320,415 

258466 

270,435 

, SJeUSeiTicei .. 

III 

IM 

III 

409,835 

308,512 

891,090 

393,416 

865,466 

891,675 

„ 9, leilieel Stoics 

III 

Ml 

Ml 

_26,702 

20,345 

19,161 

27,407 

26,267 

24,873 

„ 10. Oita EstiilloieDti, etc. ... m 

... 

Ml 

III 

794,034 

746,096 

587,210 

491,302 

509,000 

542,965 

II 11, Eeeleilisiicol ... w «• 

M4 

III 

Ml 

28,474 

27,804 

233 

27,624 

28,267 

28,362 

„ 13. Edicatk 

lit 

III 

Ml 

im 

78,019 

70,050 

68,756 

66,060 

65,366 

„ 13.CoiiipeiisoiioEfoifocdsiii!oiage .h 


Ml 

Ml 

414,734 

567,948 

403,757 

307,504 

298,600 

273,637 

„ lUtetoeoisSeitta 

H 

III 

IM 

149,853 

220,576 

1P4 

158,500 

611,467 

161,735 

j, 13. BottlOg )H ... m IH 

Ml 

III 

ill 

32.980 

81,205 

21,734 

11,820 

21,867 

13,333 

„ 10.ConTeyMceif BoaiiiEiveiMdSci 

III 

IH 

Ml 

71,547 

80,784 

53,132 

57,522 

59.783 

91,693 

II If.CmtejaoeelyEailMi »■ 

«M 

III 

Ml 

390,318 

251,086 

240,032 

242,753 

272,867 

238,450 

1, 18. MomDcits 

Ml 

III 

IM 

68^07 

74,600 

87,100 

103,822 

80,407 

83,797 

Sfnite. 

II laEewilsfoiJIilitiiijSeiraes, 

Ml 

Mi 

HI 

6,558 

7,853 

! 

6,435 

13,034 

6,333 

17,732 

„ 30, PcesioiB 

III 

Mi 

Ml 

635A38 

646,415 

659,437 

667,943 

666,133 

667,001 

PnadjesteJespeBelite 

III 

III 

Ml 

14,485 

-5,190 

-41,270 

53,888 

33 

30 

Total lodianEipctSiiie 

Ml 

14,100,110 

14,139,105 

li978,830 

14,312,536 

14,226,091 

14,310,871" 

14,625,500 

14,137,1oT” 


(«) Ite cbge k tljisWoi of tie IbJ'm ejpsiJiteie wH iat« {feet ftm lenieri it ®n(sile to eopflj ttisffttiye Sgoni for ioj#e3ile Mm eoptoe Ij grait krJi k 19W8 ul 19W7, 
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STATEMENT No. 9. 

Oompatison Tiatweea anthoriaed and actnal strength of men and animals In certain selected years- 
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Bosplctnatory note regarding the Myderahad Contingent, 


The authorised and actual stiengths of this Contingent as it stood immediately prior to 
its reorganisation in 1903 are shown in the statement* This Contingent consisted of*— • 

{a) Artillery— 4 batteries .*• 

These were all dtsbanded, 

(6) Cavalry— 4 regiments of 3 squadrons each ..o 

The three squadrons of one of the legzmenis were transferred to the other regzments, thus gzving 
thee regtmenfs with a fom -squadron organisation^ each comprising— > 

12 British officers f 625 Indian ranhs- 


flO British oflScers 
612 Indian ranLs. 
i^323 Hoises. 

f 55 Biitish officers. 
•{ 1^970 Indian lanks. 
(_1,956 Hoises. 


(c) Infantry— 6 battalions 


r 75 British officers. 

(. 4,832 Indian ranks. 


These weie retained and given each a strength of-^ 
IB British officer Sf 832 Indian ranks, 


0 



^3 


5 


§ 

I 
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*Bee explanatory note on reveiBe regarding adyanoe purctaBep of stores. 
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Explanatory note regarding advance purchases of Stores* 

Towards the end of 1910-11 it was decided, in view of the large lapses 
impending in the Military budget, to purchase in advance in that year animals 
and ordinary stores which belonged to the requirements of 1911-12, the budget of 
the latter year being correspondingly relieved. This procedure was repeated 
at the end of 1911-12, and the budget of 1912-13 was pro ianto reduced. 
The effect has been to obscure the natural course of the annual stores figures 
of the departments affected, and also the figures for expenditure as a whole. As 
it is convenient for some purposes to use adjusted figures in which the advance 
expenditure has been restored to the year to which it properly belongs, the 
particulars below are given showing how the adjustments have been made. 




India. 



Hoke. 




Drdnance 

stores. 

Food 

supplies. 

rransport 

animals. 

Special Services (re- 
placement of animals 
used in Abor Expedi- 
tion). 

Ordnance 

stores. 

Supply and Transport 
stores. 

1 

"i 

*S 

W o S 

Marine 

stores. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(i) The expenditure 
of 1910-11 was 
increased hy ad- 
vance purclaases 
on account of 
1911-12 as fol- 
lows * 

1 


+21,700 

• •• 



• •• 

+19,000 

+163,200 

(li)— Tte expenditure 
of 1911-12 was 
reduced by (i) 
as follows • 


-26,700 

—21,700 

•«< 

-82,600 

—3,200 

•»« 

-19,000 

-153,200 

(ni)-*Tlie expendi- 
ture of 191W2 
was increased by 
advance purcha- 
ses on account of 
1912-13 as fol- 
lows 

+7,000 



+4,300 

+79,000 


+5,000 

i 

• •• 

+96,300 

(i®)— Uet effect on 
expenditure of 
1911-12. 

+7,000 

-26,700 

—21,700 

+4,300 

—3,600 

—3,200 

+6,000 

-19,000 

—57,900 

(v)— The expenditw 
of 1912-13 was 
relieved by {in) 
as follows ; — 

—7,000 



—4,300 


• •• 

—6,000 


-95,300 


There were also some ao-caUed advance purchases on account of Schedule 
measures. These, however, are the same in principle as ordinary reappropriations 
of Schedule funds and require no special consideration. They occurred in 
1911-12 and amounted to £7,000 at Home and £2,100 in India, 






















SIAIEMENT Ho. 13. 
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[NoTEi.“-J)t ardsr to king out ik rtgulmt^ of iht granU k certak cws 


®rfi« ilmgkoni.' 


1906.0?. IW-OS. 1908.09. 


Cemases. 


ToelimilaHnn otreliefoxpendituratoa fixed amount com- 
menced m 1001.02. The gr.int was lednccd in 1908.09 
hy £13,334 in consftitteiioe o£ lower railway rates being 
inlioducei Tlie grants for lOnfl-lO »nd 1012-13 were 
arbitr.«ilyiednoed, owing to the fin woial situation. The 
noniml annual grant is now £o3,3g3. 


Ihe grant of £6,66? was introduced in ISSO-Ol, was increased 
to £13,333 m iPOWl, to £20,0)0 in l9]?-fl8, aiiil_ to 
f‘26,6b7 111 1912.13, i\o proTiiiion was made for tnming 
in 1911-12 owing to the propoeed Durbar MinffinTies. 


Beduition due to installation or electric fans at certain stations, 
the charges on account of which are met fiom the Military 


Woiks giant. 


commenced in 1892'93, 


Increaee dne to re-establishment of Cantonment Hospitils, 
and to increased grants-m-aid given inceilain caseess 
compensation for the generel withdrawal from Canton- 
ment loads of the rente received for lands leased to the 
larms Department. 


18,338 Tie inorease in 1909-10 was dne te an additional £10^ 
being given for reeonstmction, and the decrease fmo 1”*''' 
11 onwaida to the decision that all major leoonstnonon ox- 

I 1414 II* urn I Af4MmlintK. 


the present giant of £18,333 being thus 
repairs and minor reoonsti'uction work only. ^ the 
fety Works Servioos take over Indian lines tlw 8®“' 


155,308 


188,001 149,641 


normal relief grant bad been allowed tb® 


If a normal relief gti 
have been £160,697. 
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STATEMENT NO. 13. 

Military Works expenditure Ordinary Demands”, 1904r05 to 1912-13. 




Additional 




Year. 

Budget grant. 

grants given 

Total provision. 

Actual 

Bemabes. 



during year, i 


expeudituie* 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£> 


1904-06... 

646,667 

• ■s 

646,667 

651,647 


1905-06 ... 

623,533 

13,338 

636,866 

641,623 


1906-07 ... 

623,533 

9,800 

633,333 

641,493 ^ 


1907-08 ... 

667,133* 

4,898 

672,031 

684,001 

♦lucraased by £33,800 on 
accoRiit of cbarj^es taken 

1908-09 ... 

667,133 

10,399 

677,532 

679,900 

over from Military esti- 
mates Annual allotment 
also increased by a further 
sum of £9,800. 

Excess over original 

1909-10 ... 

633,800 

17,362 

651,162 

te63,009 


budget giant due to 

1910-11 ... 

665,400 

26,962 

692,362 

681,065 

chaiges connected with 
electiioal mst^illafcions be- 






ing transferred from the 

1911-12 ... 

662,600 

7,900 

670,500 

670,600 

Army head. 

(Revised) 



1912-13 ... 

646,000 

• • • 

• •s 

sst 


(Budget) 







Explanatory Note. 

Up to 1880-81 the allotment for all Military "Works was determined annually. In 1880 it 
was decided to give a fixed annual allotment of £666,667. Owing to the occupation of Upper 
Burma and other conditions enhancing the expenditure to be met, the allotment was iuereased 
at various times, and by 1901-02 had reached £766,667. From 1904-05 it was decided to sub- 
stitute the following system of financing Military Works 

A. — To give an annual assignment, subject to quinqueBnial reviaon, to cover the '^Ordi- 

nary Demands'^, representing establishment and repair charges and expenditure on 
original works of small cost (not exceeding £8,333). It was considered that the 
grant would remain fairly constant during a moderate term of years. 

B. — All works costing over £3,333 to be classed as " Special Demands and separately 

financed through the annual Schedules. 

The " Ordinary Demands allotment was originally fixed at £646,667 for 1904-06, and 
£621,667 for the remaining four years, but in practice £623,533 was the lowest allotment 
given, and in 1907-08 the position was reconsidered and the normal allotment fixed at £638,383, 
and £33,800 added for water-supply and electrical installation charges transferred from the 
Army estimates, the allotment being thus raised to £667,133. 

The five years contract for " Ordinary Demands” expired in 1908-09, and it was then decid- 
ed that from 1909-10, and for some years to come, the allotment should be reconsidered annually. 
This decision is still in force, and each year's allotment depends upon tihe financial situation. 
In 1912-13 the grant was specially restncted, the curtailmeat being estimated at £16,600, i.e., 
the difference between the grants for 1911-13 and 1912-13. 
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STATEMENT No. 14. 

(A) Economies effected during Lord Kitchener’s tenure of the appointment of Com- 

mander-in-Chief in India- 



Maximum 

recarrmg 

saving. 



duct ions in the permanent ex-- 
penditure which was created by the 
Schedule measures undertaken 
between 1898^99 and 1904-05 
[Xine IV ((?) of Statement No. i.] 

Abolition of 3 Mounted Infantry Scliools ... 

Reduction of strength, of Indian Submarine 
Mining Corps. 

Reduction of stiengtb. of Army Beaier Corps 

Reorganisation of Mountain Artillery 

Reorganisation of Howitzer Brigade, Royal 
Field Artillery. 

Disbandment of 1 Company, Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Abolition of drivers for maxim gun mules ... 

Total I 


23.000 
3,000 

42.000 

9.200 

7.200 

12.000 


1,700 


98,100 


H — JReductions of ordinary expendi- 
ture (Line JKIII of Statement 
No l). 

Revised military railway traffic rates 

Reunification of Supply and Transport Corps, 
including savings due to abolition of Com- 
mands. 

Reorganisation of Army Staff in 1907 

New British Army clothing allowance sys- 
tem. 

Changes made in transport strength, equip- 
ment, etc. 

Changes made in supply organisation 

Disbandment of 58th Silladar Camel Corps 

Abolition of Madras Command 

Closing of Deolali Dep&t 

Reduction of Horse lines contingent allow- 
ance. 

Reduction of Military Law staff 

Substitution of reserve of Australian tinned 
meat for Maeonocbie*'s rations 

Reduction of bullock transport in Burma ••• 

Reduction of strength of syces with British 
Corps. 

Abolition of Mountain gxm establishment in 
Assam. 

Reduced fuel scale for Warrants cooking 
ranges. 

Carried over 


*58,000 *This measure was originally calcu- 
lated to involve a recurring saving 

43,600 of £91,000 per annum, but a subse- 
quent change in the accepted rates 
reduced the saving to the lower 
11,400 figure here given. 

10,000 

10,100 

9.100 
8,900 

6,000 

5.000 

4.600 

3.600 
3,200 
2,500 

2.000 

2.100 

2,000 
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Measure. 

Maximtim 

reonrimg 

saving. 



£ 

Brought forward 


181,100 

Reduction of permanent staff of Volunteers 

• « * 

a, COO 

Reduction of original establishment of Indian Submarine Mining Corps 


2,000 

Changes made in serge frocks, British Infantry ,,, ... 

• • » 

1,400 

Abolition of sea voyage helmets ... ... 

a * • 

1,300 

Abolition of reserve of lime juice ... ... 


1,200 

Abolition of special pay for senior Trumpeters, Royal Field and 
Artillery. 

Garrison 

1,200 

Despatch of invalids to hills instead of to England 

••ff 

1,000 

Minor items below £1,000 in each case 

• a . 

9,000 

Total II 

»•# 

200,200 

GsaOT ToTAU I AKD II 

... 

293,300 


(B) Approximate estimate of the extent to which Lord Kitchener’s economies have 
affected the expenditure of successive years. 


SAVINa ATTAINED IN 


— 

19034. 

1904-5. 

1905-6 

X906 7. 

1907-8. 

1 

1908-9. 

1909-1 

1910-U, 

191M2 

1912-13. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I— Amount (progressive) by 
■wbioh Schedule recur- 
ring expenditure [line 
IF (c) of Statement 
No. 1] was reduced 




3,000 

35,900 

69,100 

i 

99,100 

99,100 

98,100 

98,100 

II.— Amount (progressive) by 
which ordinary recur- 
ring expenditure (hue 
XIII of Statement No. 
1) was reduced. 

2,800 

6,400 

25,500 

32,600 

97,700 


220,600 

198,600 

199,600 

199,600 

Total ... 

2,800 

6,400 


35,600 

138,600 

274,700 

319,700 

297,700 

297,700 

297,700 
















STATEMENT No- 15. 


Economies effected during His Excellency Sir O’Moore Creagh’s tenure of the appoint* 

meut of Commander in-Chief in India. 


— ’Economies!* resulting from the special review of military expenditure 

undertahen during 1911. 


. — 

Saving of which 
account has 
been taken in 
budget of 
1912-13, 

Maximum 

eventual 

saving. 

Bemarks. 

(a) Fully mnctioned economies eitiailing a 
permanent reduction of recurring ewpendi^ 
ture* 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 


Reduction of scale of syces for riding and spare 
draught artillery horses in batteries to 
general cavalry scale ... ••• 

8,800 

3,800 


Abolition of the appointment of Inspecting 
Ofidcer of Cantonments ... ••• 

1,400 

1,400 


Abolition of extra duty pay for British Sig- 
nallers ••• 

1,800 

i 

1,800 


Change of system in dealing with reserves of 
food and medical comforts ... 

8,800 

3,300 


Total ... 

9,800 

9,800 


(5) Economies entailing a reduction of recurring 
expenditure^ hut not fully sanctioned as 
measures to he permanently adopted^ 

Employment of Royal Indian Marine trans- 
ports on Home trooping 

88,000 

1 

118,800 


Reduction of the Transport Registration staff 
from tp 12^ British officers 

8,600 

18,700 


Total 


186,000 


(<?) Economies^ or avoidanpes of expenditure^ 
having a temporary effect only.'\ 

Change of system of renewals of mobilisation 
reserves of clothing and equipment. 

16,700 

... 


Redaction of the annual Relief grant 

85,700 

j 

... 


Reduction qf tj|ie Ordinary Military Works 
grant 

16,600 

... 


Total 

59,000 

»•« 



— . — 7 - w v»i ivjjixuu jMsouuub i.2u&.exi XU tnc aoaK««> o* 

are enumerated in this statement. 

ift-to io In addition the ^hednle provision for measures of a minor oharaoier was specially curtailed in 
but as there is no estebl»hed standard for the annual Schedule grant the extent of the reduction cannot 
he stated m the form of a precise figure. 
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J5 . — XLeduotions of permanent recurring eapenditure effec^e I in the ordinary 
course of administration {up to Slat March 1912'). 


JVote , — The figures in this statement are reprodaced from a register of parminent recurring savings which has 
been maintained in the Finance Department since IN'ovember 1909 {i.e, for 2J years). 




Saving 

estimated to have been attained in 

Measures. 

Maximum 

eventual 






saving. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

I. — Connected with Schedule 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

MEASURES UNDERTAKEN BE- 
TWEEN 1898-99 and 1904-06, 






(a) Individual measures saving 
more than &lfi00 per annum 
in each case* 






Abolition oE the two Pony 
Cart Train cadres. 

5,300 

1,000 

5,300 

5,800 

5,300 

Abolition of remaining two 
Mounted Infantry Schools. 

ia,ooo 

• •• 

.*• 

12,000 

12,000 

Abolition of experimental Bal- 
loon Section. 

4,800 

... 

»•« 

4,800 

14,800 

Further reduction of the Indian 
Submarine Mining Corps. 

1,100 

• •• 


1,100 

1,100 

Total 

23,200 

1,000 

5,800 

23,200 

23,200 

(S) Total of minor savings be- 
low £1,000 each. 

700 

•«« 

1 

1 

... 

700 

700 

Grand Total, I 

23,900 

1,C00 

6,300 

23,900 

23,900 

II. — Economies in Non-Sche- 






dule EXPENDITURE, 






(fl) Individual measures saving 
more than & 1^000 per anmm 
in each case* 






Reorganisation of Royal Garri- 
son Artillery at coast defence 
stations. 

17,800 

... 

6,700 

13,300 

13,300 

Revised scale of Indian arti- 
ficers for Artillery units. 

3,400 

••• 

3,400 

8,400 

8,400 

Reduction of grants-in-aid to 
Cantonment funds* 

3,300 


3,300 

3,300 

3,800 

Cilrried over 

24,500 

« « • 

13,400 

20,000 

20,000 
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Saving 

estimated to have been attained in 

Measures. 

Maximum 

saving 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 



s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brougltb forward ••• 



13,400 


20,000 

Kevised rates of pay for Ser- 
geant Instructors of Volun- 
teers* 

VOO 

• • • 

1,000 

2,000 

2,700 

Grant of subsistence allowance 
instead of rank pay to Indian 
recruits until approved. 

2,000 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Substitution of Soldier for 
Civilian Vernacular Scbool- 
masters. 

1,800 

««• 

600 

800 

1,000 

Abolition of the Ordnance 
Dep6t, Aden. 

1,800 

••• 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Delocalisation, 90th Panjabis .. j 

1,600 

• • . 

• * • 

• •• 

1,600 

Revised system of purchasing 
and baling mobilisation 

todder reserves. 

1,600 

••• 


1,600 

1,600 

Revised extra duty pay rates, 
Gymnastic Instructors. 

1,600 

« • • 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Revised contingent allowances 
for Divisional and Brigade 
Staff Offices. 

1,500 

• • • 


1,5^0 

1,500 

Abolition of Inspector of Sub- 
marine Defences. 

1,100 

^ « 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

Revised military grass farm 
airangements, Allahabad. 

1,000 

• • • 

• •• 

1,000 

1,0C0 

Reduction of hospital beds and 
servants, Biitish troops. 

Not yet 
kaowu. 



• • • 

8,000 

Rev^s^d method of supplying 
fodder to troops detached. 

1,800 

* • • 

• • • 

• •• 

1,800 

Discontinuance of evening time 
gun., 

1,000 

• • • 


200 

1,000 

Total 

43,500 

• •• 

21,4( 0 

88,600 

41,200 

(h) Total of minor savings be- 
low & 1,000 each. 

■ 

900 

6,800 

11,800 

17,000 

Grand Total, II {a) and (6)... 

61,100 

900 

27,700 

44,900 

68,200 

Grand Total, I and II 

86,000 

m 

88,000 

68,800 

82,100 
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STATEMENT No. 16 . 


Permanent recurring non-Scliedale expenditure sanctioned during His Excellency Sir 
O’Moore Creagh’s tenure of the appCintmeni of Commander-in-Chief in India (up 
to 31st March 1312)- 


j^ofe . — The figines in this statement are reproduced from a regibter of permanent recurring expenditure 
Baiictiooedj which has been maintained in the Finance Department since November 1909 for 2^ years). 



Maximum 

eveiitunl^ 

annual 

cost. 

Expenditure estimated to have been attdiied in 

NCeasuies. 

1909-10, 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

{a) Indit'ifliiat measures costing 
more than jper annum 

in each case. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Institution of a Supply and 
Transpoit School, 

lj590 

1,590 

1,590 

1,590 

1,590 

Improvement of pay of secular 
and religious educational 
establishments, Indian 

troops. 

2,080 


1,000 ! 

£,080 

2,080 

Heteution of British troops in 
the hills bejond 15th Octo- 
ber annually. 

1,930 


1,930 

1,930 

1,930 

In<^rease in purchase price of 
bullocks. 

1,550 

• •• 

1,550 

1,660 

1,650 

Increase in purchase price of 
young stock mules. 

1,320 

• •• 

1,320 

1,820 

1,320 

Appointment of Schoolmaster 
Sergeants, British Infant ly. 

1,270 


400 

1,270 

1,270 

Improvement of position of 
Matrons of Station family 
Hospitals. 

1,260 



1,260 

1,200 

Increase in Order of Briti&h 
India. 

5,010 

... 

»•« 

630 

1,200 

Bevi-ed administration. Grass 
and lairy Farms. 

1,350 

»«■ 

»• « 

200 

1,000 

Brown belts for ceremonial and 
walking out purposes. 

1,100 

• « • 




Issue of pistol ammunition to 
British officers. 

1,160 

««• 

* • . 

1,160 

1,100 

Piped water supply at Cawnpore 

1,060 


. • » 

» • • 

1,060 

Charge allowances for arsenal 
warrant officers. Ordnance 
Depaitment. 

2,680 

• «* 

» « « 

2,680 

2,< 80 

Total ••• 

23,420 

1,690 

7,790 

15 670 

1P,100 

(^) Total of minor sanctions 
under £1,000 each. 

48,600 

4,750 

Hg 

39,040 

48,500 

Geaetd Total (a) and (d) 

71,920 

6,340 

29,900 

54,710 

66,600 
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STATEMENT No. 17- 

Percentage borne by net Military expenditure to total e^enditure (Imperial plus Pro- 

vincial) 1884:-85 to 19ia-lo. 


[Noth, The flguies have leen adjntfed for war and famine as explained in the headings of 

the columns. The resuUs are also exhsbited graphically in Diagrams Nos. 1 and 2 ], 


Yearfc 

Net Military ex- 
penditure minus 
net expenditure 
on account of- 
Special Servioea 
and ^lus War 
Savings. 

Net total expen- 
diture (Impel ial 
and Provincial) 
with the same ! 
addition and de- 
duction as in 
column 2 and also 
deduction of net 

F amme relief 
expenditure* 

Percentage- 

(2) to (3). 

1 

2 

3 

4 






£ 

£ 


1884i-85 


*•« 

• M 

*•« 

12,207,681 

23.407,591 

S2-2 

1885-86 



• •• 

• •• 

12,264,637 

24,339,543 

60*4 

iSss-sr 

$«• 

• •• 


• •• 

13,935,192 

26,460,150 

62*7 

1887-88 

»•« 


« * • 

• M 

14,538,653 

27,980,887 

520 

1888-89 


• Ml 


• •• 

14,160,997 

27,344„063 

ol*S 

3889'90 

*>•4 


M* 

• •• 

14,486,643 

' 27424,517 

62*1 

1890.91 



««• 

• •• 

14,881,840 

27.098.989 

64 9« 

1891 92 




• •« 

15,499,788 

29,564,953 

62*4 

1892 93 

... 


• •• 

• •• 

16,042,423 

31^43,836 

60*7 

1893-94 




• •• 

15,696,729 

31,833,989 

49'3 

1894-95 


• •• 


• •t 

15,263,147 

32,949.446 

46 a 

1895-96 


■ fl 



16459,749 

32,679,133 

47 a 

1896-97 


• •• 

• ••- 

>»• 

16,988,944 

31,384,887 

60*9 

1897-98 


• •• 

f**- 


15,655,763 

30,683,254 

61*0 

1898 99 


• M 

• *«■ 


16,612,72& 

31,074.728 

49 9 

1899-1900 


• •• 


»** 

16.485,147 

30,716,625 

50*4 

1900^01 

• •• 


««• 

• •• 

16,605,528 

32,243,530 

612 

1901-02 

» 

KM 


• •• 

17,192,661 

33,885,056 

5or 

1902-03 





17,921,071 

34,772,443 

51 & 

1903-04 

• •• 

• •• 

• »• 

• •• 

17,758,956 

8 5,808,3 14 

49*a 

1904-05 




• •• 

20,056,662 

37,582,120 

63*4 

1905-06 

»•» 


• M. 

• •• 

19.498.665 

37,934,102 

51-4 

1906-07 

»«* 

• M 

• •• 

... 

20,078,752 

40,518,534 

49 6: 

1907-08 


4.4 4 

«M 

• «« 

19,180,265 

39.511,8'10 

48*6 

1908-09 

»•« 

• •• 



19,449,386 

41,646,966 

46 7 

190940 

»•« 

• •• 

• # 


19,056,360 

41,891,162 

46*5 

191041 

• * » 

• •• 



19,059,817 

43,821,231 

43-6 

191142 (Eevisad) 

... 

• »• 


I8,98’?,200 

44,949.900 

42 2 

1912-13 (Bnagei;) 



«•« 

18,972,900 

44,173,800 

^•0 
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APPENDIX No 1. 


THE5 SCHEDULES SYSTEiVt AHD ACCOUNTS 


♦ The test of "importance^* has vaiietl from time 
to time; piesent any CLedsme of v%hich the initial 
plus one yeir's recninne: cost exceeds Ks. 50,0C0 has 
to be tieated as a bchednle measnie. 


The annual militaiy “ Schedule is a list of important* measures which 

the Grov eminent of India, with the appro- 
val of the Secretary of State, propose to 
finance, in whole or part, during a parti- 
cular year. The object of dealing col- 
lectively with the larger measures iu this way is partly administrative, i.e , to 
secure, by the simultaneous conuderation of all the larger demands, that priority 
is given to the most urgent, and partly financial, i.e., to give the G-overnment 
of India the opportunity of recognizing, and also of steadying and limiting, the 
aggregate outlay on which they are embarking from year to year in furtherance 
of important military schemes. 


2. Once the amount to be provided in any particular year for the financing 
of Schedule measures, i e., the “ Schedule grant ” or “ grant for Special expendi- 
ture ”, as it is variously called, has beea passed in the year’s budget, and the 
Schedule itself has also been approved by the Secretary of State, the Army 
authorities, in concert with the Military Finance Branch of the Finance De- 
partment, have wide powers in dealing with the aggregate sum thus placed at 
their disposal. They are not hound to adhere strictly to the jeer’s programme as 
set forth in the approved Schedule; i.e , reappropriation can he freely eflTected, 
even between major heads (e from Army to Military Works), and thus in 
practice the Schedule provision tends to be tieated to some extent as a lump 
grant. 


3. But there are also important limitations : 


(1) In the case of Military Works measures, the sanction of the Secre- 

tary of State is required to any project costing more than 
Ks. 1,50,000, whereas under civil rules, and for.neily under 
military rules also, the powers of the Government of India in the 
case of works extended to its. 12J lakhs. 

(2) The annual Schedule expenditure of the year must not exceed the 

total sum provided in the budget for Schedule measures, i e , 
savings in ordinal y expenditure cannot in any case be employed 
in increasing the Schedule provision, 

(3) The Government of India cannot, without the approval of the 

Secretaiy of State, make use of expected Schedule lapses in his 
home budget for the more rapid proseoutitm of Schedule measuri--s 
in India : and, on the other hand, it the Secretary of State expects 
an excess in the Schedule portion of his budget, the Government 
of India have in practice to S'*t aside the requisite funds in the 
Schedule portion of their budget. 

(4) When a large allotment has been made for a scheme of special mili- 

tary importance and urgency Artillery rearmament), it 

must in practice he strictly reserved for that scheme as long as 
it is not certainly known that the money cannot be spent- 


4. The system as it stands to-day has been gradually evolved from the 
original starting point in 1892, when the first attempt was made to define a 
procedure for the collective examination of new proposals for new military 
expenditure. There have been many changes since in the methods : — 

(flf) of deciding what measures should be treated as Schedule measures, 

(6) of dealing with the recurring expenditure entailed by such measures, 

(c) of regulating the aunual provision for such measures, and 

(d) of keeping an account of the expenditure entailed by them. 

6. Point (a) has already been briefly noticed (t:ide marginal note against 
paragraph 1 above), ahd further details are not perhajis required. The changes 
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in practice have not been such as materially to affect ^ any figures given in this 
[Memorandum Point (6) is a complicated and technical matter which can be 
most conveniently elucidated by an illustrative example. 

X.et it be supposed that a measure is tahen in hand which entails an extra 
charge of £100,000 initial and £10,000 recurring, _ and is completed in three 
years. The present (and also the original) practice is to treat the resultant 
expenditure as follows 

1st year — Expenditure £40,000 initial and £2,00 C recurring. All treated 
as Schedule. 

2nd year — Expenditure £40,000 initial, and recurring increased to 
£5,000. The £40,000 initial and the increase of £3,000 recurring 
are treated as Schedule expenditure of that year, while the past 
recurring expenditure of £2,000 is treated as Ordinary. 

3rd year — E;xpenditure £2t,000 initial, and recurring increased to 
£10,000. The £20,000 initial and the increase of £5,000 recur- 
ring are treated as Schedule expenditure of that year, and the 
recurring expenditure of £5,000 attained by the end of the second 
j ear is treated as Ordinary. 

dtJi year — The measure having been completed by the end of the third 
year, the entire recurring expenditure of £10,000 is treated as 
Ordinary in the 4th year, and thereafter in perpetuity. 

Thus the annual Schedule allotments now provide for new expenditure only, 
while all recurring expenditure already attained falls at once into the ordinary 
estimates. The annual Schedule in fact purports, under the present system, 
only to show the rate at which the Ajmy is going ahead at a given moment. 

6. A variant of this system, introduced when a Special Grant was first 
given for the prosecution of Lord Kitchener’s schemes and since abandoned, bad 
a somewhat different obiect, * .e., to show, as regards recurring outlay, the entire 
progress made from some given starting point in the past. Under that system, 
recurring expenditure, once included in a Schedule, remained there permanently, 
e.g., in the illustrative case supposed, the annual Schedule provision for the 
measure would have been - 



Initial, 

Eecurring, 




£ 

£ 

First year 


... 

40,000 

2,000 

Second year ••• ••• 


• • « 

40,000 

5,000 

Third year 

• * • 

• • • 

20,000 

10,000 

Fourth and subseq[uent years 

• • • 

• • • 

« # • 

10,000 


This system possessed advantages from certain points of view. Its retention 
would, for example, have much facilitated the calculations in this Memorandum 
as it involved the maintenance of an authoritative progressive record, brought up 
to date every year, of the whole cumulative addition to permanent expenditure, 
direct and indirect, which the undertaking of special measures involves. It 
was open, however, to two objections, (i) It made the Schedule unwieldy, 
and less suited to its original purpose of focussing attention on new commit- 
ments. (2) As years went on, it meant that a very large nominal grant had 
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to be given in. order to provide for a relatively small amount of new expenditure — 
an arrangement which was very liable to create the mistaken impression that the 
new expenditure contemplated was still on the scale indicated by the magnitude 
of the nominal grant. Por example when Lord Kitchener’s schemes were first 
taken up, the fixed Special Grant of £2,167,000(Rs. crores), which the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to give annually, implied a provision for the same 
amount of new expenditure. The same grant to-day, had the system remained 
in force, would have provided for only about £f million of new expenditure, 
as the recurring expenditure attained since 1901-05, namely £1,480,000, 
would have been a first charge on the nominal Schedule provision of the year. 

7. Continuing the de'-oription of the existing system of dealing vith recur- 
ring expenditure, it is to be noted that cases also arise (differing from the illus- 
tration already given) where the full cost of a measure has not been attained 
at the time v hen it is first administratively completed. Por example, if a large 
number of ofiBcers are added to the Army in the course of two or three years, 
nothing further remains to he done administratively, and under the present 
system the measure is treated as completed, and disappears from the Schedule. 
Its cost to Government will, however, go on increasing thereafter as the sur- 
vivors among the added ofiBcers attain the higher ranks. It has been calculated, 
for example, that the recurring expenditure which the military estimates are 
now bearing as the result of “ reorganization measures undertaken between 
1904-05 and 1912-13 is still £71,000 below its ultimate maximum, of which 
£60,000 appertains to the measure for the addition of 360 officers There 
is a similar liability calculated to amount to £125,000, in respect of non- 
reorganization measures undertaken in the same period ; and in the case of 
measures undertaken between 1898-99 to 1904-05, which also included large 
additions of officers, there is an estimated future liability of £130,000 per annum. 
All such calculations involve very complex considerations, but there is no q[ues- 
tion of the future liability being a large one. 

8. In the figures given in Lines IV and V of Statement No. 1, all the totals 
have been recast for purposes of comparison on a uniform basis so f.ir as the 
question of recurring expenditure is concerned. Lines IV (o) and V(a) show 
the initial expenditure of each year. Lines IV(6) and V(5) show the incre- 
ment of new recurring expenditure attained for the first time each year : and 
the total of (a) and (6) in any particular year represents what would now be 
described as the total Schedule expenditure of that year. Lines IV (<?) and 
V (c) trace out the ultimate cumulative effect on the permanent expenditure of 
the Schedule operations from the starting point taken in each case — 1898-99 in 
one and 1904-05 in the other. They include also any subsequent automatic 
growth of expenditure which has already accrued in the manner just described. 

9. Next as regards the regulation of the annual provision for Schedule 
expenditure [clause (c) of paragraph 4 above]. Prior to the period of active 
reorganization which began from 1900-01, the Schedule had been in the main 
a list, prepared for consideration in the budget season, of measures which had 
been under examination during the year and had received administrative approv- 
al. The magnitude of the list offered for acceptance was limited at the 
outset by financial conditions which were known to be totally unfavourable, 
and, as far as is now known, no convention or understanding had been reached 
as to the normal annual provision. Between 1895-96 and 1S99-19C0 it is believed 
to have averaged about £231,0^^0 [see Appendix No. 3]. Presumably these 
very restricted amounts were practically fully spent. 

Between 1900-01 and 1904-05 funds became available on an ample scale, 
partly through an improvement of revenue which enabled the grants in the 
yearly budgets to be fixed at a high figure, and partly owing to war savings 
from which substantial additional grants were made in the course of the year. 
From 1901-06 onwards the system of a fixed provision, or “ Special Grant ” 
(intended, as stated in paragraph 6 above, to stand at £2| millioi^), was intro- 
duced in connection with the acceptance of the Reorganization and Redistribu- 
tion schemes. 

A further incident of the new arrangements then introduced was the re- 
grant of lapsed Schedule provision from year to year, a maximum of £833,000 
(Rs. 50 lakiis) in any one year for such regrants being eventually laid down. 
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But, as explained in paragraph 6 above, the system under which recurring 
expenditure previously attained was made a first charge on the fixed grant 
implied an annually diminishing provision for ne'U} expenditure. Ultimately, 
as mentioned in paragraph 6 of "the Memorandum, where these changes have 
already been summarised, the Special Grant was reduced by million in 
1907-08 under the orders of the Secretary of State ; in 1908-09 the regrant of 
lapses was discontinued ; and with effect from 1909-10 the system of a fixed or 
Special Grant was discontinued altogether. It should be added that under both 
the systems in force since 1900-01 the lapses were throughout very heavy. 

10. Since the Special Grant was abolished, there has been no definite system 
of regulating the amount of the military Schedule. The question is closely 
connected with that of the amount of the military budget as a whole, and re- 
quires fuller treatment than can be given here. But, briefly : — 

(1) It was well understood that the abandonment of the Special Grant 

would involve a much reduced annual provision for new Schedule 
expenditure, and in the past four years the budget provision has 
averaged only £ 489,536 as compared with £1,104,667 which was 
allotted for new expenditure in the last year (1908-09) before the 
abandonment of the Special Grant. 

(2) The tendency has been in these years to fix the military budget as a 

whole at some more or less arbitrary amount, or at any rate an 
amount not determined with direct and evident reference to spe- 
cial military requirements, the sum available for Schedule 
measures being thus a fortuitous amount, representing the differ- 
ence between the arbitrary aggregate and the total sum which 
was eventually determined by the successive processes of ordinary 
budget estimating to be required for the established expenditure 
of the army. 

When, however, the budget total is thus described as more or less arbitrar- 
ily fixed, aud the Schedule provision as a secondary and somewhat fortuitous 
figure, it is not necessarily implied that the allotment for Schedule measures has 
proved in practice to be totally out of relation to military requirements. The 
point is not suited for discussion here. But it may be remarked that the sum 
available for the Schedule has frequently proved somewhat larger than was 
sometimes anticipated when the budget arrangements of each year first came 
under discussion ; that further room for new requirements has been found by 
retarded progress with the Reorganisation and Redistribution schemes ; and that 
certain new requirements of considerable magnitude (e.^., hutting, rifles, and 
artillery rearmament) have in fact been provided for on a suhstan^l scale. 

11. In closing this account of the varying methods of regulating the pro- 
vision for Schedule expenditure, attention may be called to Statement No. 6 (A) 
which shows the annual provision each year from 1898-99 onwards, and the 
estimated actual expenditure in those years in which it is approximately known. 
The figures are all ou the same basis, i.e., they indicate throughout the provision, 
or actuals, for new expenditure only. The statement brings out clearly the 
magnitude of the operations just before and just after 1904-05, the rapid falling 
off in the extent to which provision was made for new expenditure even before 
the Special Grant was abandoned, aud the hubstantial further reduction effected 
after that change was made. It also illustrates the large lapses in most of the 
years of full provision, and the improvement in this respect in 1909-10 and 
1910-11, when the annual Schedule allotment was reduced to a more normal 
standard. The falling back in 1911-12 was due to somewhat special causes. 

12. The last of the subjects mentioned in paragraph 4 above [clause (d) j 

was the system of Schedule accounts. As already stated in the Memorandum, 
no accounts were kept of the actual Schedule expenditure prior to 1904-05. 
lu 1904-05 the aggregate provision for Schedule measures was made up as 
follows : — ' 

(a) B.S. 75 lakhs provided in the original budget for artilleuw rearma- 
ment. 
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(5) Es. 231f lakhs provided in tlie oiiuiinal budget for other Schedule 
measures proposed or iu progress piior to the acceptance o£ Lord 
Kitchener’s schemes, 

(e) An exti a grant of Es. 10^ lakbs provided from "war savings. 

(d) An extra grant of Rs. 155|- lakhs allotted specifically for the prose- 
cution of Lord Kitchener’s schemes. 

As rea^ards (5) and (o1, no accounts have been kept, the expenditure agaiust 
these grants being treated as belonging to the old Schedule system. 

As regards (o) and (d), special accounts were kept of the actual expendi- 
ture incurred; giant (d) being treated as the starting point in the execution of 
Lord Kitchener's reforms. Awhile the Secretary of State subsequently directed 
that grant (a) should be handled in the same way. This is why it is usuil to 
speak of no accounts being kept up to 1904-05 inclusive, and also to speak of 
accounts being kept from 1904-05 inclusive. For the same reason, in line 
IV (a) of Statement No. 1, a blank has to he left under the year 1904-05, while in 
line V (a) of the same statement a figure can be entered for that year. 

13. The duty of determining the actual Schedule expenditure under the 
system adopted in 1904-05 was imposed upon the Accounts Lepaitment, a special 
head, “Reorganization,” being opened for tbat purpose. This system -was conti- 
nued in 1905-06. The full Schedule expenditure was not, however, brought to 
account under this new head, and it has been necessary, in re-examining the 
figures, to add to the “ Reorganization ” total for that year. 

It was soon found in any case that it was impracticable for the accounts 
authorities, working under a system under which expenditure is dUtrihuted by 
grants, to keep a technically correct account of expenditure by measures, and 
the “Reorganization” head was discontinued from 1906-07 onwards. Since that 
date the maintenance of the account of Schedule expenditure has been in the 
hands of the Finance Secretariat, assisted, as far as possible, by the administra- 
tive and account authorities, 

14. A further point requiring mention is that though an account of the 
yearly expenditure on each measure is now maintained with as much accuracy 
as is practicable, it has not been the practice to allocate it to the grant heads to 
which it belongs ; and though such a distribution by grant heads can be 
attempted, this sub-division between several difierent grants opens up the possi- 
bility of a larger proportionate error than when the year’s figure for each 
measure is reviewed as a w'hole. In any case such a distribution cannot be 
begun before 1907-03, as the whole system of classifying military accounts 
was changed with effect from that year. If, however, the resulting figures 
are accepted with the proper reserve, there is some advantage in an even 
approximate allocation, as this enables the ordinary, i.e., non-Schedule, ex- 
penditure also to he shown by grant heads, and so facilitates explanation 
of the course which it has taken. This has accordingly been attempted in 
Statement No. 8 where the figures for non-Schedule expenditure are given by 
grant heads from 1907-08 to 1912-13 inclusive. It follows from what has been 
said that the variations between any two successive years ought not to be too 
closely pressed. But, as between the first and the last year of the period, any 
error which may have crept in ought not to he so material as to deprive the 
figures of all substantial value. 

15. Ihese explanations will elucidate the following brief remarks as to 
the validity of the various figures. 

(0 Schedule expenditure of 1893-99. 

A starting point has to be obtained for the comparisons in this Memo- 
randum. The choice lies hetw'een the years 1898-99 and 1899-1900. As re- 
gards Schedule expenditure, the two years are on the same footing, in tbat no 
account was kept in either. There were, however, large w'ar savings in 
1899-1900 (estimated at £477,000 as compared with £45,000 in 1898-99), and 
some uncertainty attaches to such estimates. It is considered better, therefore. 
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to tate the year 1898-99 as the starting point, especially as in that year 
the Schedule provision was low and largely confined to Military Works, and no 
substantial inaccuracy is involved in the assumption which must necessarily 
be made that the budget provision was fully spent.* 

(S) Initial Schedule expenditure, 1899*1900 to 1903-04 and also in 1904-05. 

The actual provision for Schedule expenditure amounted in some of these 
years to as much as £1^ millions a year. No record of actual expenditure was 
kept, and considerable lapses are believed to have occurred. The extent of 
the lapses is so completely uncertain that it is considered inadvisable to insert 
in the main statementf even a conjectural figure, and this part of the statement 
has been left blank. Similarly as regards the grants of Ks. 224|- lakhs and lOJ 
lakhs in 1904-05, the treatment of which has been explained in paragraph 12 
above. It thus follows that no figure can be obtained for “ordinary expendi- 
ture ” in those years, and that a direct comparison must be made eventually 
between the ordinary expenditure of 1898-99 and the ordinary expenditure of 
1905-06. 


(c) Kecurring Schedule expenditure, 1899-1900 to 1904-05. 

The absence of accounts of recurring expenditure in this period is less 
embarrassing, as the measures undertaken can still be traced for the most part 
and their recurring cost worked out. Moreover, it is important to be able to 
form some idea as to the extent to which the reorganization activity for some 
years prior to 1904-05 permanently affected the military expenditure, and to 
compare it with the recurring additions since made. A renewed examinacion 
of the facts of the period has therefore been made : and though the figures 
given are necessarily based to a large extent on personal knowledge available 
within the Secretariat, the results are believed to possess considerable value. 
They point strongly, for example, to the conclusion that the permanent addi- 
tion to expenditure resulting from reorganization in the seven years ending 
with 1904-05 was much higher than has previously been supposed. The 
simultaneous rise in ordinary expenditure, which would otherwise have been 
difidcult to explain or justify, is thus very greatly reduced. And the course 
of expenditure subsequent to 1904-05 is also elucidated, 

(i?) Schedule expenditure (initial and recurring), 1904-05 to 1912-13. 

The figures for expenditure under the new Schedule system can, it is be- 
lieved, be given with a reasonable approximation to accuracy. It should, 
however, be brought prominently to notice, as regards all the Schedule figures 
now presented, that they are as a whole the result of a complete re-examination 
of the entire subject, and vary to some extent from previous official estimates 
and approximations, particularly as regards the amount of permanent expendi- 
ture entailed by Schedule measures undertaken prior to 1904-1905. 

16. In view of the special difficulties which, attach to the figures prior to 
1905-06, it has been thought convenient to supplement the main statement 
(No. 1) by an additional statement (No. 2) on the same lines, but starting 
from 1905-06 only, and therefore taking no account of transactions prior to- 
that date. This modified statement is in any case required with a view to the 
allocation of Schedule and Ordinary expenditure by grant heads, as it would 
be impossible to allocate the earlier Schedule expenditure in this way. 


• There was als'> «!onie Sccedule expendiiute not provided for in the bndpret, so that while the year’s pravisioa 
Inas been tnken at £201,010 the actuals have been taken at£211,.000 [See fctatenaent ^o 6(a)1* 

•(•Statement No* 1* 
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APPENDIX No. 2 . 

KOTE ON ITEMS OE EXPENDITURE ADOPTED BY IKDIA AT THE INSTAHCB 
OE THE IMPERIAL GOVEEHMEIST [LIHE VIII— STATEMENT No. 1]. 


1. Messing allowance at Sd a day for each British soldier, partially 
counterbalanced by the substitution of a gratuity of £l for the deferred pay of 
£3 for each year of service previously drawn on discharge, was granted in the 
Home Service and was adopted in India from the 1st June 1898, at an estimated 
extra charge of £160,000 a year. The payments in 18D8-99 were proportionate, 
allowing for the men who did not accept the new terms, but from 1890-1900 to 
1901*02 inclusive, owing to the South African and China wars, the British forces 
in India were below established strength, men w’^ere required or induced to serve 
longer and payments of deferred pay were restricted. Ttie extra expenditure 
was therefore relatively low in those years. 

2. In 1902-03 the Imperial Government decided to bear the cost of the 
underclothing of British soldiers by giving on this account an allowance of 2d 
a day, and this was followed in India from the 1st April 1902, involving an 
extra eventual charge of £207,000 a year. In the same year the Imperial 
Government decided that layers of artillery guns should be specially remunerat- 
ed, and the adoption of this decision in India involved an extra charge of 
£3,000 a year. Burthor, the conclusion of the South African War, and the 
release of a large number of British soldiers from their extended engagements, 
led to the payment of an abnormal amount of deferred pay in that year. 

3. In 1903-04' higher rates of pay were granted in India to officers of the 
Boyal Army Medical Corps (£27,000), as a consequence of similar action in 
England, but the unusually heavy payments of deferred pay in the previous 
year led to the gross charge exhibited for 1903-04 in line VIII of State- 
ment No. 1 being lower than in 1902*03. 

4. Erom the ist April 1904 the Home Government decided to increase the 
pay of the British soldier on two counts (1) proficiency, (2) service, by the 
grant of Service pay varying from 4id to 7d a day, good conduct pay and prizes 
for skill at arms being "withdrawn, and this was adopted in India, the extra 
cost being £467,000 a year. In 1905-06 the pay of Veterinary officers had to 
he increased, in consequence of similar action taken in England, at an extra 
cost of £4,00' > a year. In 1907-08 it was decided that Proficiency pay at 'Sd 
to 6d a day should be substituted for the Service pay of 4r2 to 7d, and with- 
drawn from those receiving wmrking pay continuously, in the case of all British 
soldiers joining or extending their service in the Army thereafter, a modifica- 
tion which will eventually reduce the charge under this head by about £117,000 
a year. In 1908-09 the artillery gunlayers pay, introduced in 190'^-03, was 
abolished at a saving of £3,000 annually. The effect of the substitution of the 
less expensive Proficiency pay for Service pay is reflected in the lower payments 
from 1908-09. It is expected that after 1912-13 a further but gradual reduc- 
tion of about £15,000 will occur. 
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APPENDIX NO. 3. 

STANDARD OR ORDINARY EXPENDITURE ATTAINED IN 1898-99 AND 1905-06> 

It is desirable to glance, howeirer briefly, at the question whether the 
figures obtained in Statement No. 1 for “ Ordinary expenditure” in 1898-99 
and 1905-6 represent a normal standard of outlay for those dates. In the case 
of the year 1898-99 the question is one of some difideulty : and a full enquiry 
would in effect be eqToivalent to extending considerably the period covered by 
this review. Except as regards 1899-1900, no help can be obtained from the 
years immediately succeeding 1898-99 owing to the diflSculty of dealing with 
Schedule expenditure. In the preceding years also the actual Schedule expen- 
diture is not known, but the amounts were not large, and approximate figures 
will be helpful. A further complication is the important element of loss by 
exchange. There can be little doubt, too, that the Erontier Operations and the 
famine of 1897-98 led, both automatically and by intention, to a. considerable 
reduction* * * § of ordinary expenditure in that year, while the absence of troops in 
South Africa may have affected the figures of 1899-1900 to a greater extent 
than the calculations of war savings have assumed. 

2. With these explanations, the following comparison is offered. It follows, 
mutatis mutandis, the same lines as Statement No. 1 of this Memorandum : — 



1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898*99. 

1899-1900. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Net Military expenditure 
less special services plus 
war savings. 

15,460,000 

15,989,000 

15,656,000 

15,513,000 

15,485,000 

Deduct'^ 






(1) Eood charges (old clas- 
sification). 

1,086,000 

1,398,000 

1,603,000 

1,164,000 

1,198,000 

(2) New schedule expendi- 
ture.t 

284,000 

1 

206,000 

165,000 

211,000 

338,001 

(3) Inciease of pay of 
Indian Army. 

120,000 

200,000 

200.000 

200,000 

200,000 

(4) Messing allowance for 
Biitish Soldiers. 


... 

... 

127,000 

96,000 

(5) Army non -effective 

charges (net), exclu- 
sive of food ohai ges. 

(6) Boss by exchange 

(calculated with refer- 
ence to a standard of 
1^ Ad). 

2,826,000 

611,000 

2,879,000 

406,000 

2,929,000 

218,000 

2,947,000 

86,000 

2,940,000 

Balance 

10,683,000 

10,905,000 

10,642,000 

10,779,000 

10713,000 

Peduct — 






(a) Home stores J ... 

646,000 

572,C00 

552,000 

677.000 

§657,000 

(b) liocal storesj 

406,000 

539,000 

436,000 

408,000 

487,000 

Balance 

9,731,000 

9,794,0(j0 

1 

9,654,000 

9,794,000 

9,719,000 


* Any such savipg is not taken into account nnder the bead War Savings wbich„ as used in this 
Memorandum, refers exclusively to savings obtained by the loan of troops, stoies, etc^ to tbe Home Government 
for enaployment out of India. Sucb savings should no doubt be reflected in the figure for Special Services^ which, 
is designed to take account only of net extra expenditure caused by field operations in India. But it is difficult, 
by tbe ordinary accounts methods, to trace tbe full indirect effect of tbe absence of a very large body of troops 
on field service. 

+ Tbe calculation of new Schedule expenditure is necessarily rough, and assumes that measures approved 
execution in any year were duly carried out in that year. It also a&bumes a steady expendituie on oidinary 
Military Works (Bs. 95 lakhs a year), the balance being treated as Schedule (see paragraph 49 of the Memo- 
?sindum), 

J Excluding stores for Military Works and Special Defences. 

§ lujoludes £ 100,000 spept in part payment for the Boyal Indian Marine Steamer Hardinge.*' 
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3, Beferring to tlie last line, it will be seen that the actual figure for 1898- 
99 is reasonably supported by the actuals attained in 1895*96 and 1896-97, the 
figure for 1897-98 being undoubtedly abnormally low, and possibly that for 
1898-00 also. It will also be seen that the average expenditure on stores in the 
five'^ ^ears, excluding the payment of £100,000 for the Koyal Indian Marine 
Steamer “Hardinge ” which should have been regarded as a Schedule measure, 
was £986,000 per annum which may be treated as identical with the figure for 
1898-99 (£9S5,000>. It appears, therefore, that the soundest procedure will be 
to take the figure for ordinary expenditure for 1898-99, already obtained in 
line XIII of Statement No. I, exactly as it stands, as representing the normal 
standard of expenditure at that date. 

4. The analysis of the ordinary figure for 1905-06 also presents consider- 
able difficnlty- In this case the comparison will be with the three following 
year 3 , 1906 -07 to 1903-09, which, as regards ordinary expenditure, were of a 
generally similar character, as it was not till 1909-10 that the period of reduced 
budgets began. In the case of 1905-6, however, it is known that the Stores 
purchases were on an altogether abnormal scale [see Statement No. 10(B) 
and Appendix No. 6], and the same is true of the three succeeding years. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to allow for this. The expenditure of the four 
years is also materially affected by the increasing operation of Lord Kitchener’s 
savings. Again in three of the four years there were marked differences 
between actual and authorised strength. Finally, the home figures were very 
disturbed by adjustments and by the transactions relating to the Colonial regi- 
ments. The following table shows the effect of these factors 



1S05-C6. 

1906-07. 

1907-0a 

1908-09. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Ordmarj expenditnire as in line XIII of 
Statement No. 1. 

141,416,000 

14,408,000 

14,348,0< 0 

14,206,000 

^eduet — Ordinary stores [see Statement 
No. 10 

1,384^000 

1,307,0^)0 

1,215,000 

1,146,009 

Total 

13,031,000 

13,101,000 

13,133,000 

13,061,000 

Restore normal standard for ordinary 
htoreg (see Appendix iSo. 5, paaagraph 
14). 

+ 986,030 

+ 985,000 

+ 985,000 

j +986,000 

Alt^cZ—^Colonial regiments capitation re- 
ceipt 

+ 176,000 

+95,000 

+103,000 

+46,000 

^i££?~Kome Clo things Oidnance, and otlier 
receipts 

+ 83,000 

+117,000 

+ 43,009 

+ 88,000 

Restore Lord Kicchener*» savings (see 
Statement No. 14). 

+26,000 

+ 33,000 

+98,000 

+ 206,000 

-2)ei:?Mn^'—Payments to War Office for 
British troops seiving in India 

—566,009 

— 649,00® 

-627,000 

—622,000 

Adjust for excess or short strength 

—41,000 

—31,000 

+7,000 

+47,000 

Total 

1 

13,695,000 

13,651,000 

13,742,000 

13,761,000 











5. The remaining expenditure of 1906-07 is somewhat low. Buc on a 
consideration of the run of the figures in the last line it would appear that the 
ordinary figure for 1905-06 may be treated as fairly normal, apart from the 
factors eliminated in the foregoing table. To obtain a standard for 1905-06 on 
this basis, the figure for ordinary expenditure, as in line XIII of Statement 
No 1, should therefore first be tahea and the following adjustments made. («) 
Deduct £399,000 for excess stores. (5) Deduct £41,000 as a correction for 
excess strength. (<?) Add £60,000 as a correction for short payments to the War 
Office owing to an exceptional refund of overpayments made in 1903-04. {d) 

Add £^5,000 on account of the specially high receipt from the newly estab- 
lished Colonial capitation* rate, (e) Add £32,000 in view of the specially high 
receipt under the Miscellaneous* head. The standard of lOOl-OO will therefore 
be £14,102,000. The great bulk of the difference between the adjusted figure 
and the actuals (£14,415,000) will be seen at once to be due to the substitution 
of a normal standard for store purchases 


^ Both thebe figures are extremely fluctuati»ig. The a'lowance proposed £oi excebs in each case is modeiate*. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 

STANDARD OP EXPENDITURE ATTAINED IN 1912-13. 

In the case of the year 1912-13 it is necessary, while still aToiding over- 
refinement, to investigate somewhat more closely the normality of the figure 
obtained in Statement No. 1 for “ Ordinary expenditure.” The budget figure for 
1912-13 is unquestionably abnormal, and the reasons why a reduced provision 
was possible are of a perfectly definite character. To ignore them would involve 
an exaggeration of the reduction of expenditure obtained in recent years, and 
would also mislead the Committee who are concerned to know the true starting 
point from which any economies recommended by them will take effect. On 
the latter ground it is desirable to consider some of the special heads as well 
{.e.g., Pood charges, Schedule, etc.). But in the first instance the ordinary ex- 
penditure only (line XIII of Statement No. 1) will be dealt with, in order to 
obtain a standard for comparison with those adopted for 1898-99 and 1905-06 
{vide Appendix No. 3). 

2. It is necessary first to deal with the special economies enumerated and 
classified in Statement No. 15 for which full or partial provision was 
made in the budget. It will be seen on a reference to this statement that these 
economies fall into three classes (a), (5) and (c). Those in class (<?), totalling 
£59,000, have a purely temporary effect and future budgets will, caeteris pari- 
bus, be larger by this amount. Then, again, the measures in class (6) for 
which the budget took credit to the extent of £44),000, are not fully sanction- 
ed, as the systematic use of Royal Indian Marine vessels for home trooping 
was opposed by the Marine Committee and has hitherto been opposed by the 
Secretary of State ; and the reduction of transport registration officers is not 
yet supported by any accepted scheme for dealing with the problem of 
transport registration, and in any case is but an incident of the larger question 
of the proper establishment of Indian Army officers as a whole, which will 
presumably be considered by the Committee. Por the present, therefore, 
these economies can only be regarded as on the footing of temporary avoid- 
ances of expenditure, which should be restored in calculating the standard of 
expenditure to which the Government are committed under existing normal 
conditions. 

3. In addition to these items, an extraordinary receipt, which may be put 
at £33,000, is expected in the current year from the sale of surplus stocks of 
clothing resulting from admitted overstocking in past years {tide Appendix 
No. 5). This should be eliminated in calculating a normal standard. 

4. Next as regards Stores expenditure. Owing to advance purchases made 
at the end of 1911-12, the budget of the current year was relieved of £86,000 
of expenditure for which provision must otherwise have been made in ordinary 
course. The total provision for non-Schedule stores (£ 833,000) would thus 
have been raised to £!il9,000. But, as explained in Appendix No. 6, the re- 
gular standard of non-Schedule store expenditure is now believed to be about 
£986,000 a year : and the whole of this difference should be restored. In respect 
of stores therefore the budget may be assumed to be £152,000 below normal. 

6. Next as regards the relation in 1912-13 between sanctioned and author- 
ised strength of men and animals. This was practioally normal ; if anything the 
tendency is to excess. But the amount involved is negligible and no change 
is required on this account. 

6, Thus the ** Ordinary expenditure ^ of 1912-13 as obtained, in Statement 
No. 1, namely £13,603,000, should be taken as £288,000 in all below the 
normal, the standard to he adopted for that year should be £13,891,000. 

7. As already stated, it is desirable, in the case of this year, to deal with 
soide of the special heads as well da with the ordinary expenditure. This 


* 
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qxi 0 stioii li&S) howGver, already fceea noticed in some cases in tlie text of the 
Memorandum, and need only be briefly examined here. 

(1) Special Services.— It seems better to exclude this head altogether in 

any calculation of normal standards. Some appreciable expendi- 
ture on this account is, however, of practically annual occurrence. 
Omitting the figures for 1898-99, 3903-04;, 1904-05 and 1911-12, 
in all of which years special service expenditure was on an 
unusually heavy scale, the average for the remaining eleven years 
since 1898 — 99 works out to £197,000. On this basis the figure 
of 1912-13 is practically normal. 

(2) War savings. — The standard to be adopted under this head should be 

nil, i.e." the budget of 1912-13 should be regarded as being 
£77,000 below normal in this respect {vide paragraph 11 of 
the Memorandum). 

(3) Food, forage and grass farm charges. — As explained in paragraph 15 

of the Memorandum, the budget figure may be considered to be 
practically normal. 

(4) Annual Schedule provision. — The question of a normal standard of 

Schedule expenditure has been dealt with in paragraphs 25-26 of the 
Memorandum. It is there pointed out that the average outlay on 
ordinary Schedule measures, costing less than £100,000 each, from 
1905-06 to 1912-13 has been £228,000 a year. The budget 
of 1912-13 only provides £136,000 on this account, having been, 
specially reduced in much the same way as the Military Works 
ordinary grant. This experience of eight years would probably, 
therefore, suggest a standard, in round figures, of Rs. 35 lakhs or 
£233,000, in which case the budget of 1912-13 must be regarded 
as being £97,000 below normal in respect of minor Schedule mea- 
sures. There is no doubt, in fact, that some increase of the budget 
figure must be expected in future years, for the claim that a special 
reduction was made does not rest so much upon a comparison 
with some theoretical standard worked out subsequently, as on 
the fact that those who recommended the lower figure were 
obliged to eliminate measures which, but for the postulate of 
financial stringency, must haYe been strongly pressed. It may 
also be remarked that a standard which is based strictly on recent 
past actuals may prove somewhat restricted as a measure of 
budget provision, seeing that various features of the Schedule pro- 
cedure constantly tend to the occurrence of lapses on a larger or 
smaller scale {vide paragraph 8 of Appendix No. 1). 

Next as regards important measures. The extent to which the 
budget of 1912-13 makes provision for such measures is clearly 
indicated in Statement No. 6 (D). They may he considered one 
by one 

(а) Feorganizalion and FedistrihuHon. — The provision of about 

£46,0vj 0 for these schemes still leaves over £600,000 of expendi- 
ture remaining for completion. In the absence of any modifica- 
tion of what is now the accepted policy, this rate of provision 
can hardly therefore be reduced. It would seem more likely to 
increase. 

(б) Fearmament of artillery. — This scheme costs over £700,000, 
against which £41,000 were spent in 1911-12 and £150,000 
have been provided in 1912-13. A lower rate of annual provision 
can hardly be anticipated, and even so, by the time this measure 
is completed, it is expected by the military authorities that the 
introduction of a new rifle will be already in hand. 

(e) Furohase of short rifles. — ^The budget of 1912-13 provides 
£79,000 for this measure, and, on a re-examination of require- 
ments, the Government of India have since asked the Secretary 
of State to agree to an additional expenditure of £280,000 in the 
current year. This is expectei to complete the rearmament 
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witli the present rifle, so that for three or four years (pending 
the introduction of the new rifle) some reduction might be 
feasible. On the other hand, with so expensive a measure as 
rifle rearmament impending in the near future, it may be 
considered desirable to accelerate progress in the meantime 
with other important work on hand, and get it out of the way. 

(d) Reconstruction of the lines of Indian troops . — The budget of 
1912-13 provides £86,700 for this measure, — a rate of annual 
provision which is rapidly becoming stereotyped, and is certainly 
not likely to be reduced. 

On the whole, though no uniform standard can be suggested for the 
larger Schedule measures, the incidence of which may vary 
enormously from year to year, there seems little reason to 
anticipate any appreciable reduction of the present allotment, 
and a few years hence it must almost certainly be increased. 

(5) Recurring expenditure entailed hy Schedule measures — The recur- 

ring expenditure entailed by the earlier Schedule measures is shown 
in line IV (o) of Statement No. 1 as having reached a maximum 
of £871,000 per annum in 1906-07, since gradually reduced to 
£810,000 in 1912-13. This reduction is the result of definite 
economies, and the existing figure is normal for the period. The 
figure itself is one which will ultimately increase (vide para- 
graph 21 of the Memorandum). Similarly as regards the figure 
£1,430,000 representing the recurring expenditure attained as a 
result of Schedule measures undertaken since 1904-05. This figure 
represents the standard actually attained at the present date, hut 
it too will ultimately increase. 

(6) Rrofioiency pay and other charges adopted at the instance of the 

Borne Government.’— A.B explained in paragraph 30 of the Memo- 
randum, this figure is normal at present, though some very slight 
further reduction may be anticipated. 

(7) Net transfers from the Civil estimates . — The figure for 1912-13 is 

normal. 

(8) Growth of non-effective charges . — As explained in paragraph 32 of 

the Memorandum, the charge on this account is probably rising, 
but the figure for 1912-13 is normal for that period. 

8. The main conclusions regarding the normality or otherwise of the budget 
of 1912-13 may thus be summed up as follows : — 

(1) As regards Special Services, no normal standard is obtainable. 


(2) As regards the larger Schedule measures, no normal standard is 
obtainable ; but the budget graut of the current year is not likely 
to be appreciably reduced at an early date. 


(3) The budget is in other respects 
extent 

below normal to the 

following 

Ordinary expenditure 

«> * • 

• • « 

£288,000 

War savings 

• > • 

• • • 

£77,000 

Schedule expenditure 

• •• 

Total 

* • • 

• • • 

£97,000 

£462,000 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 

lTOI5r.SCHEDtri.E STORES EXPENDITURE. 

Tbe figures for ordinary Stores expenditure in 1898-99 and from 1905-C6 
onwards are shown in Statement hJo. 10(B), and those of some earlier years have 
been given incidentally in Appendix No. 3. Ihe fluctuations in the Stores ex- 
penditure constitute one of the most disturbing factors in the military estimates, 
and also one of the most obscure ; and the conclusions stated below are provi- 
sional, and subject to correction by the results of more detailed investigation. 

2. As shown in paragraph 2 of Appendix No. 3, the Stores figures for the 
five years ending 1899-1900 were on the whole fairly regular, the average 
annual expenditure being £986,000*. For the years 1900-01 to 1904-06 inclusive 
the Schedule and ordinary figures are not distinguishable, and no details of that 
period can be presented. It can only be stated that the aggregate expenditure 
was high, partly on account of the high Schedule expenditure, and partly 
because the Government of India were supplying stores to China and to South 
Africa and replacing them at the debit of the Army estimates while the corres- 
ponding credits from the BEome Government appeared as Beoeipts. The totals 
of non-Schedule expenditure from 1906-06 onwards are reproduced for conven- 
ience below 


1905-06 


£ 

... 1,884,000 

1909-10 ... 


£ 

... 909,000 

1906-07 


... 1,307,000 

1910-11 ... 

••• 

... 837,000 

1907-08 


... 1,215,000 

1911-12 ... 

• •• 

... 889,000 

1908 09 

••• 

... 1,145,000 

1912-18 ... 


*•« 333^000 

Average 

... 1,263,000 

Av-erage 

... 867,000 


The sudden fall of 32 per cent in average expenditure is very striking 
and is suggestive of substantial changes in administration or in actual require- 
ments ; and there is indeed a definite association between the lower figures of 
the last few years and the special administrative and financial history of the 
period. As mentioned in paragraph 7 of the Memorandum, Lord Kitchener 
restricted expenditure at the close of 1908-09, and this was at once followed by 
a succession of budgets curtailed to what was thought to be a minimum. It 
was about this time too that the late Director-General of Ordnance began to 
reduce his working stocks, the effect of this being more clearly seen when the 
expenditure on advance purchases is restored to the year on account of which 
the supplies were obtained svide the last three lines of Statement No. 10 (B) j. 
These facts do not, however, explain why the supply departments have actually 
found it possible for so long to maintain a reduction of practically £400,000 a 
year on the previous average, and it will be better at once to proceed to 
examine the figures for each department separately. The departments 
concerned are Ordnance, Clothing, Medical, Supply and Transport, and Marine. 
The Military Works stores are omitted for various reasons, one of which is that, 
as they are financed from what is practically a contract grant, they have little 
significance considered by themselves. 

ORDNANCE. 

3. The expenditure on Ordnance stores in 1898-99 and the average annual 
expenditure from 1896-96 to 1899-1900 inclusive was £508,000. For the 
eight years 1906-06 to 1912-13 the average came to £533,000t. No information 
is available as to the course of arsenal stocks in this period. In the case of 
factories the value of stocks in hand on the 31st March 1904 stood at about 
B.S. 177 lakhs ; by 1906-07 this figure had been rapidly raised to Bs. 281 lakhs ; 
finally by the end of 1910-11 the reduction of stocks carried out by the late 
Director-General of Ordnance had produced its full effect, and the stocks in hand 
were then valued at Bs. 217 lakhs, a sum which is believed to be a practical 
minimum, and likely therefore to be still holding good. On the whole there 
was a net increase of £271,000 in stocks in hand, i.e., on an average £45,000 


^Excluding £ 10Q,000 spent in part pa^meut for the li. I. M. S. Hardxnge in 1693-1900* 
t Namely £672^000 in the first four and £394,000 in the last foor. 



of tte stores obtained were used eacb year m raising the stocks in band, and 
tbe total average consumption must be taken at £533,000 £45,000 = 

£488,000 per annum. A further consideration is that in tbe same period a 
certain amount of overstocking occurred in some articles and sales bave been 
exceptionally beavy, tbe average sales in tbe eight years from 1906-06 onwaids*' 
baving exceeded those in tbe seven preceding years by £4i,000 per annum- 
The character of this increase has not yet been fully analysed. Probably, to a 
large extent, it is permanent, or quasi-permanent, representing an increase of 
legitimate sales and a correspondingly increased store provision, or better prices 
obtained from metals such as the “ old brass” from used cartridge cases or the 
cnpro-nickel envelopes of tbe rifle bullets, tbe sale proceeds ot wbiob are an 
increasingly substantial asset. To some extent too, tbe sales of recent years, 
represent tbe clearing out of obsolete machinery and material, this being 
largely due to tbe closing of the Gun and Carriage Pactories in Bombay and 
Madras and of the Harness and Saddlery works at Perambur. It is only where, 
owing to overstocking, supplies deteriorate or become obsolete, and consequently 
have 1:0 be sold that enhanced sale proceeds are significant from the present 
point of view. Such sales bave occuired in the case of leather. iMaking a 
moderate allowance on this account, the standard of Ordnance requirements, as 
indicated so far, would seem to be in tbe neighbourhood of £480,000 a year. 

4. This general line of reasoning would, however, be vitiated if special reasons 
bad existed for the exceptionally heavy purchases of the first two or three years 
period. It would not then be safe to take an average. But the Pinance Depart- 
ment have been supplied, by the courtesy of tbe Director- Geueral of Ordnance, 
with particulars of ail items' of importance in which relatively large fluctuations 
have occurred, and this information shows that an average figure is appropriate. 
In 1905-06 purchases were made on so heavy a scale that in a number of oases 
it was not necessary to replenish the stocks of these articles for some five or six 
or even seven years afterw avds % e, g , in the case of zinc cahe £60, COO were 
spent in 1905-06 and £38,000 in 1906 07, and nothing whatever in tbe next 
five years. In the case of walnut* £25,000 were spent in 1905-06, and a 
total of £34,000 in the next two yeai’s, and nothing in the next five. On the 
item " cases, chargers, *303 inch ’* nearly £17,000 were spent in 1905-06, while- 
subsequent years’ purchases never amounted to £2,000. On certain articles 
such as copper, lead and tin which are obtainable either at home or in India, 
£120,000 were spent in 1905-06 and practically the same amount in the follow- 
ing year, against an average of about £50,000 a year in the following six yearsw 
In the main these figures must mean irregular indenting, i.e., the laying in of 
stocks years before they are likely to be consumed ; and the practice has since 
been corrected by the Ordnance authorities on their own initiative. 

6. It is also necessary to touch on the question whether there has been any 
recent important change in the scale of requirements. The Rifle Pactory only 
recently began to turn out the complete rifle, and has not yet attained its full 
output, so that on the average of the eight-year period under review, the annual 
outturn of rifles has been insignificant. It is expected that in the next few 
years it will he doing less conversion work and much more original manufacture, 
and this must mean some increase of stores charges. The scale of expenditure- 
in recent years will also increase in Oawnpore when normal conditions in regard 
to leather req^iirements are resumed. It does not follow, however, that an 
average based on 8 years is necessarily too low a figure to take. An increase of 
£16,000 a year is also expected from the recently demonstrated necessity of 
using a higher percentage of virgin metal in the manufacture of cartridge 
cases. This, however, belongs rather to the future than to the interpretation of 
past accounts. 

6. The whole question requires further investigation. But it seems clear 
that the average expenditure, if a fairly long peiiod be taken, is a trustworthy 
general guide notwithstanding the extraordinary inequalities in the figures of 
different years : and, provisionally, it would seem reasonable to take a standard 
of £500,000 as representing the present-day normal annual requirements of 
the Ordnance Department. This figure includes the value of Ordnance and 
miscellaneous stores brought out with troops from England, say £26,000 per 
annum, since this item has been included in all the Ordnance figures on which 
the foregoing calculations are based. 

The Supply Controller was consulted ou this question, and arrived at a 
standard of £500,000, exclusive of stores broijLght out to India with troops. 

* Xn this caae was a special reason for the heavy purchases t the wood W|is required foi rifle stocl^sand hon&Kt 

in advance o£ manufacture in order to be matured* 
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The Director- General of Ordnance suggested a standard of £520,000, esclud- 
ing equipment brought by troops, but including the future increase of £15,000 
for cartridge cases. Practically, therefore, both officers are agreed on a stand- 
ard of £525,000, if stores brought by troops he included. The correspondence 
between the three estimates is thus very close. 

7. As already mentioned (paragraph 3) the average Ordnance expenditure 
about 1898-99 was £508,000, and this may be taken as the standard of that year. 
It appears therefore that there has been no substantial change in the total of 
Ordnance requirements since 1898-99, though the composition of this total 
must have altered materially. In the case of Receipts there has been, as 
already stated, a rise of from £40,000 to £50,000 per annum, of which, 
pending further information, some £30,000 may be assumed provisionally to be 
of a permanent character and unconnected with overstocking or the reduction 
of establishments. On this basis the net improvement in conneotiou with 
Ordnance stores will be £38,000 a year. 

CLOTHIITG. 

8. In the case of the Clothing Department the period under review 
covers {a) some years of admittedly heavy oirerstooking, and (6) a complete- 
change in the system of supplying clothing to units As regards (a), it need 
only be stated here that in spite of reductions of later indents and of eflForts to 
utilise available stocks to the full, it was recently reported to Government that 
some Rs. 20 lakhs worth of surplus stores were in the hands of the 
Clothing Department, much of which must be sold to prevent absolute loss. As 
regards (5), what has happened is as follows. Prior to 1905-06, both the British 
soldier and the Indian soldier received their clothing in kind from the Clothing 
Department at stated periods, and received money compensation if they were able 
to prolong the lives of the garments issued for a second term. In 1905-06 the 
system was introduced of paying the Indian soldier a oish allowance in full 
acquittance of all obligations in regard to clothing, and leaving him to supply 
himself. In the case of some garments he was still required to make his pur- 
chases from the Clothing Department, but in other cases was allowed an option. 
What is in effect the same system was extended to British troops with efEect 
from 1909-10. The normal demands on the Clothing Department were thus 
completely altered and this in itself partly accounts for the overstocking. An- 
other contributory cause w^as the decision in 1903-04 to maintain reserve 
stocks of clothing in regimental charge. The final result of the two cash 
allowance schemes is evidently likely to be a considerable diminution of cloth- 
ing issues. But the change in regard to British troops was so recent and the 
effect of past overstocking is still so material that a normal standard of demands 
has hardly yet established itself. The Supply Controller recently suggested 
£165,000 as a probable figure. This,- however, excluded clothing stores brought 
out from Home by units. Another calculation arrived at a standard of 
£160,000, including stores brought out by units (the average value of which 
in the last three years has been £13,000). The last two years* figures have been, 
about £135,000. Special efforts were made to restrict the indents for 1912-13, 
and it is known too that surplus stocks were being largely made use of in both 
years, a relief of about £15,000 being obtained in this way in 1912-13 under 
lour selected items alone. Some increase above the recent figures is therefore in- 
dicated, but on the whole it is considered that a standard of £150,000, including 
stores brought by units, is as high as the actuals of the last four years would 
justify. The point is one, however, on which caution is required, as an a 
priori calculation of requirements would point to the possibility of reversion 
to an appreciably higher standard as soon as existing surpluses are worked off. 

9. The average Clothing stores expenditure in the five years ending 1899- 
1900 was £266,000, and the figures were fairly steady. An even higher average 
obtained for some years both before and after. The figure £266, OOu may, there 
fore, be taken as a fully established standard for the period ending about 1898-99. 
On this basis there has been a decrease in the value of annual clothing stores 
requirements by about £116,000, — a difference which is prooably due to lower 
Issues under the new clothing allowance schemes, a reduced valuation for stores 
brought out by units from England resulting from the same change of system, 
and lower issues of hospital clothing in consequence of the decreased rate of 
sickness in the British Army. 

This reduction of clothing stores requirements must be distinguished from 
the redaction of net clothing expenditure as a whole. The cash allowance 
scheme of British troops was not in itself expected to save more than £10,000 a 
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year, and account has been taken of this economy, and also of two minor savings 
aggregating £2,700 a year, in the statement of liord Kitchener’s economies. 
Another £12,000 a year was saved by a general revision of arrangements in the 
Olothiftg department in 1904-06, and recurring expenditure to the extent of 
£4,000 a year has been avoided by the buying out of certain clothing rights in 
1905-:06. These items, together with the saving of £9,000 a year estimated to 
result from the reduction of the issues of hospital clothing, aggregate £38,000. 

The figures for the earlier years also included, under ordinary clothing 
charges, payments which would more correctly be treated as appertaining to 
Special Services expenditure : such expenditure in 1898-99 is understood to have 
amounted to £23,000. These two factors, namely the previous inclusion of 
Special Services expenditure and certain definite economies subsequently made, 
thus account for a decrease in Clothing expenditure to the extent of £61,000. 

The actual decrease which has occurred is dieScult to determine. Besides 
changes of system, there have also been numerous changes of classification. 
Again, in the Home accounts. Clothing receipts are not distinguished from 
certain other items which sometimes assume importance. There is the usual 
difidculty in distinguishing the Schedule expenditure of the earlier years. The 
calculation of the amount of Special Services expenditure included in the 
earlier figures is also a matter of some uncertainty. And, finally, there is the 
special uncertainty discussed above as to what is in fact the normal standard of 
stores requirements to-day. 

Collecting the various heads of the accounts which hear on the Clothing 
question, and making allowance for the considerations above mentioned, the 
net Clothing expenditure would now appear to he some £70,000 or £80,000 
below the standard of 1898-99 — a sum which does not widely differ from the 
decrease above explained. 

PUCESICAI.. 

10. The Medical Store BepOts supply, partly by importation and partly 
by local purchase and manufacture, the whole of the drugs and instruments 
required by the Army in India, and also have large dealings, on payment, with 
civil institutions. The sales to the latter are rapidly increasing, so that the net 
figure alone affords a useful guide to the extent of military requirements, and, 
indeed, expresses them exactly, except in so far as the true cost is diminished 
by the profit on sales. The main figures are abstracted below : — 



Home. 

India. 

Total. 





£ 

£ 

£ 

1895-96 to 1899-1900. 






Average expenditure 

• • • 

• • 


28,356 

85,061 

58,417 

receipts ... 



• • » 

20,842 

19,280 

40,072 

net expenditure 


... 

• • * 

2,514 

15,831 

18,345 

.1905-00 to 1908-09. 



1 



Average expenditure 

•«« 

• •a 

• •• 

47,785 

47,331 

95,116 

,, receipts 



... 

80,706 

29,052 ! 

59,758 

y, net expenditure 



1 

17,070 

18,^9 

35,858 

- 1909-10 to 1912 -13. 






Average expenditure 


• •m. 

... 

88,196 

47,942 

136,137 

receipts 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

47,654 

35,337 

82,991 

„ net expenditure 

• • • 



40,541 

12,605 

53,146 
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11. It will be seen that as regards local drxto’s, the net co'^t to tbe Army 
lias not materially altered over a long series of years : indeed there has been 
some gain in this respect, as the ftsrnres of to-day include £1,000 worth of 
charges transferred from grant 4 in 1912-13. In the case of home stores the 
net cost is rapidly rising. In the five years ending 1899-1900 the expenditure 
was fairly steady in the neighbourhood of £23,0')0 a year, and the receipts were 
rapidly progressive. In the four years ending 1908-09 both expenditure and 
receipts were almost stationary at £4.8,000 in the former case and £31,000 in 
the latter. In the last four years the expenditure has increased very rapidly# 
while the receipts rose at once to £16.000 but have since only slightly 
expanded. The figures year by year (for home stores only) are given below : — 


Years 

Expenditure. 

Eeeei'ptst. 

(1908-09) 

• « « 



. • • 

£ 

(46,705) 

(31,247) 

3909-10 

• ••• 

... 



69,084 

46,-385 

1910-11 

*•«> 

... 



1 

1 

84,247 

45.506 

1911-12 

• « M 

• • • 


... 

111,700 

49,588 

191 2-1 S 


... 


■ 

87,800 

49,193 


The recent expansion in purchases is primarily associated with additions 
to stocks to work up to the new and enlarged standard list of drugs and instru- 
ments to be maintained by the depdts. It was anticipated that the additional 
Outlay would be partly temporary and to a large extent recouped by improved 
receipts, and it was no doubt tO' be expected that the improvement in receipts 
would be a year or two in arrear of the increase of supplies Some further de- 
velopment of receipts may indeed occur- The standard of 1912-13 may perhaps 
be taken at £i.33,000 of expenditure, with recoveries at £86,000, i.e., £48,000 
net, and the standard of 1898-99 at £58,000 of expenditure, with recoveries at 
£40,000, ie, £lb,000 not. The additional net expenditure on medical stores will 
thus he £30,000, of which £4,000 is due to the transfer above mentioned, and 
the increase of £26,000 is to be associated in part with the more scientific and 
expensive methods, and especially preventive methods, introduo'‘d in recent 
years. 

SUPPL.Y AND TE ANSPOBT STOBES. 

12. The Stores expenditui'e of the Supply and Transport Corps has been 
fairly steady throughout the period under review, and the low figure for local stores 
requirements in 1912-13 is due to the temporary economy referred to in Part 
A. of Statement No. 16. The average o-f the seven years ending 1911-12, 
in round numbers £62,000, may be taken as the standard for 1912-13, and 
the average of the five years ending 1899-1900 namely £45,0C0, as the standard 
of 1898-99. The difference of £7,000 presumably represents a real increase 
of expenditure. 

MARINE. 

13. The Marine Stores requirements vary with the work done for Local 
Governments and the Royal Navy. The average of the five years ending: 
1899-1900 was £108,000* which may be taken as the standard of 1898-99. 


• Excluding £100,000 spent in 1899»1900 in pact payment far the Eojal Indian Marine Steamer ^♦Harding® 
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The average of the last eight years was £146,000. The debit of the cost of 
coal to the Arms Traffic operations in the last three years has probably, however, 
indirectly relieved the ordinary estimates to some extent, and a normal standard 
would probably be about £160,000 a year. The financial significance of the 
rise in the annual standard is obscured by changes of classification and other 
circumstances which make it difficult to establish an uniform connection between 
outlay and recoveries. Any increase of Marine stores charges will, therefore, 
be considered when dealing with the head “ Marine ” as a whole. (See pai’a- 
graph 57 of the Memorandum.) 


SUMMABY. 


11. The relation between the actual expenditure of the selected years, the 
average figures, and the standards proposed, is exhibited in the following 
table: — 



Expenditure in 1898*99. 

Expenditure in 1912-13. 

ts 
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Standard proposed for 
1912*13. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ordnance ... 

608,000 

371,000 

508,000 

633,000 

608,000 

600,000 

Clothing ... 

281,000 

138,000 

266,000 

219,000 

266,000 

150,000 

Medical ... •** 

63,000 

139,000 

68,000 

116,000 

68,000 

133,000 

Supply and Transpoit ... 

37,000 

40,0C0 

45,000 

61,000 

45,000 

62,000 

Maiine 

106,000 

145,000 

108,000 

146,000 

108,000 

150,000 

Add amount lost in 



1.00) 


i 

1 


loundmg. 







Total ••• 

5985,000 

833,000 

986,000 

1,066,000 

985,000 

985,000 


The figure thus obtained for the normal Stores requirement of to-day may be 
taken to be identical with the standard figure proposed for 1898-99, and also with 
the actuals of that year. This result is a mere coincidence, as the different ele- 
ments in the total have varied, and in some instances to a very large extent. 
It is convenient, however, to be able to adopt the same standard throughout 
and to be able to accept the figure for 1898-99, which is the starting 
poiiit of the entire review, without manipulation. In doing so, however, it 
must be remembered that the uniformity of the figure representing the aggre- 
gate stores expenditure does not imply the absence of gain or loss to Govern- 
ment in connection with Stores transactions. As pointed out in dealing with 
the separate heads, there is a net gain under Ordnance owing to an increase of 
receipts which was taken provisionally as being £38,000 per anrmm ; there is 
a saving under Clothing of apparently £70,000 to £80,000 ; a net increase of 
expenditure under Medical stores taken at £30,000 ; and ah increase of £7,000 
under Supply and Transport stores ; while the net gain or loss in connection 
with Marine stor^ is merged in the increase of expenditure under that head 
taken as a whole. It may also be pointed out again that these conclusions do 
not purport to be final*. ’ 


* The question, initiated sometime ago by the Finanoe Department, of the cltwet association of the financial and 

accounts authorities with the Administrative Departments In matters of store regulation and control, is still unsettled* 
The absence of systematic information in such matters is as undoubted defect of existing arrangements. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


■note OJT statement No. 8 ALLOCATING NON-SCHEDITLE EXPENDITURE 

BY GBANT HEADS. 

Paragraphs 39 to 49 of the Memomndum have already analysed the 
ezpendit'ure on stores, purchase of animals, certain q'uasi- contract grants and 
military works, and, as explained in paragraph 38, the analysis of the re- 
mainder of the ordinary expenditure will now be taken up. The figures used, 
unless the contrary appears from the context, will be those in Statement No. 8, 
from ■n'hich the Schedule expenditure from 1904i-06 onwards and the permanent 
expenditure entailed by it have been excluded. In dealing with the recent 
years, the Army expenditure will be taken grant by grant, except in those 
cases where the review contained in the Memorandum itself would clearly 
make this superfluous. The expenditure of the years 1898 99 to 1905-06 will 
be noticed more briefly. 

^rmy JS,eceipt8t Home and India. 189S-99 to 1912-13. 

2. The Arm<g Meceipta rose by £573,000 between 1898-99 and 1905-06. 

^ Of this £470,000 belongs to the Home 
1906-06 !!! r. i,is 3|693 accounts and £103,000 to the Indian. An 

•" ”■ increase of £22,000 under non-effective 

”* ° ’ receipts has already been taken into ac- 

count in line X of Statement No. 1. The value of clothing and equipment taken 
Home by units rose by £43,000, this being an ordinary vaiiation of an extremely 
fluctuating figure. (By 1912-13 it had again fallen by £33,000.) The main 
causes of the total increase, however, were the contribution of £230,000 from 
the Home Government under the award of the Welby Commission already 
noticed in line VI of Statement No. 1, and the system of a capitation rate for 
the Colonial battalions which was instituted in 1905-06 and gave a receipt in 
that year of £175,000.* Under this arrangement the expenditure of the five 
battalions appeared in the Indian accounts, while the corresponding credit 
from the Home Government appeared as a receipt in the Home accounts. 
Prior to 1900-01 India had supplied a smaller and varying number of units 
from time to time, without replacement in India, thus effecting a saving of 
which account has been taken in line II of Statement No. 1. 

The increased receipts in India include £44,000 under dairy farms (which 
are dealt with in paragraph 53 of the Memorandum''; £7,000 under grass cultiva- 
tion (taken into account in line III of Statement No. 1) ; £61,000 under 
medical and ordnance stores (taken into account in dealing with stores) ; and 
£35,000 under non-effective receipts (taken into account in line X of Statement 
No 1). On the other hand, there are certain counterbalancing decreases : — (<*) 
of £14,000 under receipts from malt liquor and rum, but against these receipts 
there were equivalent charges, and the whole of these transactions have now 
disappeared from the accounts ; (5) of £38,000 under Special Services, of which 
account has been taken in line I of Statement No. 1. 

3. Between 1905-06 and 1912-13 Army JELpceipts fell by £169,000 at Home 
and increased by £134,000 in India, the net fall being £35,000. As regards 
the Home receipts, thete is a small decrease (£5,000) in non-effective receipts. 
dealt with in line X of Statement No. I ; the decrease of £33,000 mentioned 
in paragraph 2 in the value of clothing taken Home by units ; and a 
decrease of £131,000 in the capitation rate for Colonial battalions. This is due 
partly to the reversion to a more normal figure (see footnote), but mainly 
to another change of system. The Colonial battalions are largely financed 
by advances given by the Colonial Paymasters. These advances ■« ere previously 
not brought into the accounts at all, so that the entire sum paid by the Home 
Government was adjusted in the Home accounts. The new practice is to treat 
these advances as direct receipts in India, thus reducing the sum remaining to 
be paid by the Home Government through the Home accounts. 


'TbU first year’s payments by the Home Government were abnormally high and will be found later to have fallen 
to £140,000 by 1912-13. 
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Aecording'ly, turning to the Indian receipts, a new receipt o£ £96,000*^ 
appears for the first time for the reason just mentioned. There is an 
increase of £81,0U0 in receipts from dairy farms which are dealt with in 
paragraph 63 of the Memorandum ; of £90,000 under the Clothing Allowance 
scheme also separately dealt with in connection with stores j a special I'eceipt 
of about £33,000 due to sales of excess stocks of clothing of which account has 
been taken in Appendix No. 4 ; an increase of £20,000 under the receipts 
from the sale of Clothing (necessaries) which, however, must represent addi- 
tional expenditure either in India or on imported stores ; and an increase of 
£20,000 under Medical stores which has already been dealt with in dealing 
with stores generally. On the other hand, the disappearance of the malt liquor 
charges has involved a decrease of £185,000 with a corresponding decrease in 
the expenditure under Grant 4, and Ordnance stores (already dealt with) show 
a decline of £17,000. 

It will bo seen that none of these principal elements in tbe growth of 
receipts, except those already separately dealt with, have any significance from 
the point of view of an enquiry into permanent increases or decreases of 
expenditure. 

Remaining JLrmg expenditure — Zndia, 1905‘06 to 1912-13. 

4. In dealing with the separate grant heads under Army, it will be* 
necessary, as explained in paragraph 38 of the Memorandum, to take the year 
1907-08 as the starting point, anv isolated facts which can be gathered regard- 
iri g the years preceding 1898-99 being added separately at the end. 

5. Grant 1 — Administration. — This is a fluctuating head. The increase is> 

£ partly accounted for by the transfer from 
1907-08 ... ... ... 4i9i322 Grant 7 to this head of the charge for 

1912-18 ... ... .. 431,018 Ilirector General of Remounts, and. 

his establishment (£ 6,000) ; but appears to be also connected with an increase, 
amounting to about £9,000, in the payments for contingencies, ete. (see para- 
graph 18 below). On the other hand there has been a reduction of about £2,500 
owing to the abolition of the Inspecting Officer of Cantonments and the Inspect- 
or of Submarine Defences. 

6. Grant 2 — Military Accounts Hepartment. — This is dealt with fully in. 

^ paragraph 61 of the Memorandum, the 
1907-08 ... ... ... 139.706 entire increase being due to tbe establish- 

1912-13 „. ... ... 178,569 mgnt of divisioual disbursing offices at a 

cost which was slightly more than counterbalanced by savings in Grant 3 
(regimental paymasters) and Grant 4 (Supply and Transport accounts offices). 

7. Grant 3 — Regimental pay, eto.^ including Volunteers. — Tbe decrease 

^ amounts to £60,315. The figures have 

I 90 r- 0 S ... „. 7 , 342,240 been reduced by the decrease in service 

1912-13 ... 7’,29i! 925 pay (£100,000) uhich enters into line VlII 

of Statement No. 1, and by the abolition of 
regimental acting paymasters (£31,000), of which account has been taken in deal- 
ing with the increased cost of the Military Accounts Department in paragraph 61 
of the Memorandum. The war savings of 1912-13 (taken into account in line 
II of Statement No. 1) also affect this grant to the extent of £48,000. 
On tbe other hand, the new Clothing Allowance scheme elsewhere dealt 
with involved an increase of £97,000 under this head, and the cost of Volun- 
teers referred to in paragraph 52 of the Memorandum rose by £6,000. 
The net decrease thus explained is £76,000. This grant and also grant 
4 are peculiarly affected not only by Schedule expenditure but by changes 
in the other classes of expenditure enumerated in Statement No. 1, and also to 
some extent by the economies mentioned in Statements Nos. 14 and 16. Giant 
3 is also liable to material fluctuations owing to variations in strength and in 
the number of officers ^ taking leave. It is only possible, therefore, to indicate- 
oroadly now tlie reduction in the large aggregate figure has come about. 

8. Grunt Supply and Transport ^ including — The decrease 

^ shown amounts to £1485519. Pood charges,, 

i 907 -oa 1,965 746 dealt with in line III of Statement No. 1, 

1912-ia i,8i7|si27 foil hy £46,000 ; the saving on the Supply 

^ ^ ^ and Transport atceounts offices referred to 

in eonnection w ith the Military Accounts Department in paragraph 51 of; 

♦ Making a total paymetit of oa accoaut ot the colonial capitation late m 1912-13,. 
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the Memorandum amounted to £16,000 ; and the eU’nination of malt liquor 
charges and receipts involyed a further reduction, of £117,000. The ftguie for 
1912-13 has ako been reduced to the extent roundly of £52,000 by the 
economies, both permanent and temporary, mentioned in Statements Nos 14 and 
16, and by a variation of £11,000 under supply and maintenance of peace stores. 
Oa the other hand, grass farm charges, dealt with in line 111 of Statement 
Ifo 1, rose hy £17,000 net* and the non-Schedule charges for dairy farms 
dealt with in paragraph 63 of the Memorandum by £ 75,000. Tiie net 
effect of the decreases and increases mentioned is a reduction of £ 150,000. 


9. Grant 5 — Veterinary Services . — This increase is partly due to the 

^ recent leorganization of the department, 

1 S 0--08 .. ... ... 30.956 and partly to a smaller allowance for 

leave savings, etc. 


1912-13 


83.211 


10. Q-ra^it6- 


KxpenditTire, India 
Deduct stores 
IBdUnce 


•Army Clothing Department.--— ’Vh<e increase is connected with 

£ £ ■ of the Clothing Allowance scheme 

”• already considered. 

2 ,616 ... 26,975 


11. Oraut 7—Bemount Mstahlishments — ^The figures are practically iden- 
tical. (See, however, remarks under Grant 
1.) The head is a fl.uotuatmg one, the 
higher figures in some of the intervening 
years being due to special purchases of animals, or higher food prices. 


1907-08 ... 

1912-13 ... 


£ 

269, £69 
27< ,436 


12. Grant S— ‘Medical Services.— The decrease of £18,000 is mainly due 

^ to the reductions in the Arrcj Bearer 

1007 08 ... ... ... 409,8-56 and Hospital Corps. The former has 

1912-18 ... „ ... 891, f73 been taken into account as one of Lord 

Kitchener’s economies in Statement No li, the portion of the saving 
aceruing since 1907-03 being estimated at £ 11,000. The latter is also 
included in the Statement No. 15 under the description Beduetion of hospital 
beds and servants, British troops ”, where the s iving up to date is taken at 
£3,000. 


13. Grant 9 — Medical Stores.- 


l'C7 OS 
191.-13 


£ 

26,702 

24,S73 


-This grant has already been dealt tv ith in 
connection with Stores. 


It. Grant 10 — Ordna-nee.—^ia. the case of the Ordnance grant the 
exclusion of Schedule expenditure creates certain complicsations. Jblvery 
Schedule measure involving ordnance equipment eventually entails recur- 
ring expenditure on account of replacements, and such expenditure, as 
estimated at the time, is included in line V (c) of Statement No 1. On this 
basis it is calculated that the Ordnance Depai-tment is now, in 1912-13, incur- 
ring about £88,000 a year more of expenditure than it would have done had no 
further progress with Schedule measures taken place since 1907-03. Roughly 
speaking, half of this amount or £14,000, should represent Stores, and the other 
half labour and general charges. 

The ordinary Ordnance stores, India, in the two years were as follows : — 


1907-08 .,. ... ... ... 845,973 

1912-13 ... ... ... ... 187,813 


**' After allowing for the relief of ohtamed by tb© resamp i n of farm ’■entals (see paragraph 4.7 of tbe 

Memorandum)* 
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Deducting £44,000 in the second case, the first feature of the Ordnance figures 
to be explained is a decline under ordinary stores from £346,000 in 1907-08 to 
£143,000 in 1912-13. On this point nothing can be added to what has already 
been said in paragraphs 3 to 7 of Appendix No. 6, The indenting of the entire 
period from 1905-06 onwards was so irregular that Ordnance requirements can 
only be calculated on the basis of an average figure for the whole eight years. 

As regards Ordnance charges as a whole, the figures in Statement No. 8, 
from which Schedule expenditure has already been deducted, give the following 
as the total remaining Ordnance expenditure, India : — 


£ 

1907-08 ... ... ... ... 794,000 

1912-13 ... ... ... ... 543,000 

Dednoting the ordinary stores figures arrived at above (namely £340,000 and 
£143,000, respectively), the following figures are obtained as representing the 
total non*Schedule non-stores Indian expenditure : — 

£ 

1907-08 ... ... ... ... ... 448,000 

1912-13 ... ... ... ... ... 400,000 

This implies that ordinary expenditure has been reduced hy an amount 
which is practically identical with the Schedule recurring expenditure passed 
on to it. So far as genei al charges enter into the estimates of Schedule ex- 
penditure, there is no doubt some tendency simply to relieve the ordinary 
charges. It is also claimed by the departmental authorities — and the claim 
is believed to have substance — that there has been considerable economy and 
restriction of expenditure within the department in recent years. On the 
other hand, there is much difficulty, in the earlier years, in disentangling the 
actual facts as regards the new Schedule expenditure and the old. It has 
also to be remembered that equipment estimates can only proceed on the 
assumption of a regular rate of replacements becoming operative, and that 
this assumption evidently cannot for many years be anything like wholly true. 
Tor example, while the extra ammunition for additional troops involves 
a steady annual charge from the outset, the rifies provided for them may not 
require to be renew'ed for a dozen years. Probably this factor, as well as 
others mentioned, will be found to contribute to the result above obtained, if 
that result should not he modified by further examination. Prom a practical 
point of view it would seem best, in the case of non-stores charges, to assume, 
broadly, as has already been done in the case of the Stores charges, that there 
has been no substantial variation in the ordinary requirement? as a whole, 
and this agrees w ith the results obtained from an examination of the figures 
in more detail. 

£ 15. Grant 11 — EeclesiasUoal. — The 

figtires are practically identical. 


16. Grant 12 — Education . — The reductions are associated with the aholi- 

£ tion of the mounted infantry schools by 
"• *” Xiord Kitchener and His Excellency Sir 

’ , , O’Moore Creagh, the savings on account 

of which have been taken into account in Statements Nos. 14 and 15. Only a 
part of these savings (£14,000) enters into this head. 

17. Grant 13 — Compensation for food and forage.-r-ThB entire charges 

have b^n taken into account under food ch'irges generally in line III of States 
mept No. 1, ° ^ ^ * 
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18. Grant 14 — Miscellaneous Services. — The increase amounts to £12,000. 

jg On the one hand, there is an increase of 
1 & 07-08 ... ... . u9,s 58 £.33,000 under Special Services dealt 

1912-13 ... ... ... 161,733 vv itli in line I of Statement No. 1. On the 

other hand, a charge of £28,000 on account of telegrams which appeared in 
Grant li in 1907-08, is now distributed among the Tarious grants. 

19. Grant 15 — Mutting. — This has been dealt with in paragraph 46 of the 
Memorandum. 

20 . Grant 16— Conveyance by road and sea . — The Budget of the current 

£ year was increased by £37,000 to meet 
i'907.08 ... ... ... 71.547 expenditure falling under this head ia 

1912.13 ... ... ... 9t,69s connection with the employment of Royal 

Indian Marine vessels in Home trooping. This measure as a whole will 
effect a large temporary economy, and has heen separately dealt with accord- 
ingly (^ide Statement No. 15 and also paragraph 2 of Appendix No. 4). The 
Budget provision would otherwise have been £58,000. 'this is a normal figure. 
There is therefore a reduction of £13,000 as compared with 1907-'>8. The 
reduction seems to he mainly due to less expenditure on the conveyance of 
Ordnance stores, and appears to be a definite economy. 

21. Grant 17— Conveyance by rail. — The reduction is due to the lowering 

£ of the rates for military railway traffic 
1907-08 ... ... 290,318 from the 1st January 1908,the saving on 

1912-13 ... ... 238, 4ao acoount of wMcfa has been separately 

taken into account as one of Lord Kitchener’s economies {vide Statement 
No. 14), The total annual saving is estimated at £58,000. 

22. Giant 18 — Cantonments. — This has been dealt with in paragraph 47 
of the Memorandum. 

23. Grants 19 and 20 Non-effective Services. — These have heeu dealt with 
in line X of Statement No. 1. 


'Remaining Army expenditure, India. 1898-99 to 1905 06. 


24. As already explained, the expenditure up to 1905*06 cannot be 
analysed by grant heads on the same basis as that of subsequent years. 
Excluding changes which appertain to the figures in the special heads of 
Statement No 1 and also those relating to Stores, the following variations 
have been traced : — 

Increase. Deci ea«e. 


(1) Increase o£ strengtli of tlie Military Accounts Depart- 

ment (see paragraph 51 of the Memorandum) 

(2) Charges incurred in India for 5 colonial battalions, and 

lecovered at home by the capitation rate (already 
referred to in paragraph 3 ) 

(3) Ueduetion under malt liquor charges (the correspond- 

ing receipts for 'which have already been dealt with) 

(4) Increase in convej^ance charges by rail^ road and rivex*, 

and decrease in sea transport charges .*• 

(5) Increased c'>st of dairy farms (the corresponding 

receipts of which have already been dealt with) 

(6) Increase in cost of Volunteers (already dealt with in 

paragraph 53 of the Memorandum) 

(7) Excess strength of troops in 1905-06 (already taken 

into account in Appendix No, 8) and short strength 
in 1898-99 ••• ••• 

( 8 ) Increase in training grant (already dealt with in para* 

graph 46 of the Memorandum) 


£ 

+ 14,000 
+ 120,000 

-f 118,000 
+ 60,000 
+ 28,000 

■4" 80,000 
+ 7,000 


£ 


— 6,000 
—14,000 


... -4-427,000 —20,00 0 


Total 
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Hie changes indicated in item 4 above (-vrliiob are briefly referred to in para- 
graph 63 of the Memorandum) appear to have been subsequently maintained. 
Tlie other items have no permanent significance or have elsewhere been taken 
into account. 

The net increase of expenditure thus explained or allocated amounts to 
£407,000. The actual difference requiring explanation is somewhat difficult 
to arrive at. The figures for Ordinary expenditure as given in line XIII of 
Statement No. 1 include Military Works and Marine expenditure and Home 
army charges and are aho net throughout. To obtain corresponding figures 
for gross “ Ordinary expenditure,” Army, India, 1SL8-99 to 1905-08, requires 
a recalculation, the details of which need not be reproduced Such a recalcu- 
lation roughly carried out indicates, however, that apart from Stores, which 
have been fully examined elsewhere, there is an increase of about £680,000= 
requiring explanation. An increase of over £2 73,000 thus remains untraced. 
Judging from the fact stated in paragraph 58 of the Memorandum, a large part 
of this untraoed increase would readily be accounted for by the minor sanctions- 
given daily in the ordinary course of administration over a period of seven 
years. 


Remaining Army Exjyendifuret "Home. 1898-99 to 19 13- IS. 

25. Under Home charges, the small item “ Consolidated clothing allow- 
ances of British soldiers ”, which enters into the clothing question generally, 
and the important heads “ Stores for India ” and “ Non-effective charges ” as- 
well as any Special Service expenditure, can he excluded from consideration, 
as these have been elsewhere dealt with. The following heads require notice. 


26. j^aymenis to W^ar 


i89S-99 

1905-06 

1907-08 

1912-13 


Office 

£ 

764,400 

665,720 

626,829 

928,000 


in respect af British forces serving in 
India . — The 1906-06 figure was about 
£60,000 below normal, owing mainly to a 
refund of overpayments previously made. 
Account has been taken of this abnorma- 
lity in Appendix No. 3. Taking the standard of 1905*06 as £625,000, the 
subsequent increase is due to the increase of the capitation rate by £300,000- 
a year, already dealt with. The 1898-99 figure includes some special adjust- 
ments, and the standard at that time was probably about £760,000. The 
difference between this and the standard of 1905-06 (£t52 5,000) is due to the 
substitution of an annual gratuity of £1 instead of the former deferred pry of 
£3, a change which was made in connection with the introduction of messing 
allowanoe on the 1st June 1898, and has been taken into account in the figures 
inline VIII of Statement No 1 {vide Appendix No. 2). 

27. Furlough aflowartoes and pay during voyage of British forces serving 

£ in India . — This expenditure is now fairly 

1 ^ 06-06 i 29 ,’t 68 Steady at about £140,000. The increase 

1907-08 i4o! 431 up to 1907- 08 has not been examined in 

1912-18 ... ... ... 143,000 detail, hut is doubtless in the main an 

indirect result of the increase of the pay and allowances of British troops. Ihe 
rise of £22,000 up to 1905-06 and of about £11,000 afterwards may be taken 
as representing a real addition to expenditure. 

28. Furlough allowances ofo'ffioers of the Indian Service . — This expendi- 

£ ture has been steadily growing up to 1910- 
ilol'oe !!! ^ 2,877 increase being doubtless mainly 

1907-08 ... ... "! 8n.763 duc to the very large additions which 

1912-18 ... . ... Szoiooo been made to the establishment of 

Indian Army Officers {tide Statement No. 9) and, increased facilities for leave. 
The figure for 1898-99 was, however, somewhat below normal, owing to the 
restriction of leave in consequence of the frontier operations, hut tor which 
it would probably have stood at about £225,000. The increase is therefore 
£37,000 up to 1905 06 and £78,000 thereafter. As, however, all furlough 
allowances mean a more than counterbalancing saving in pay charges in India, 
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and as the estimates of the cost of the Schedule measures by which these, 
additions were made are based on 12 months’ pay charges, it is evident thstt th'e'' 
increase under this head has already been taken into account, by implication* 
in lines IV (e) and V (o) of Statement !No. 1. ' r 

Troop Service , — The figure for 1912-13 would have stood 
^ « at £301,600, but for the saving tempo- 

’T. lil’lio warily obtained through the employment 

!" 337 |ia 2 of Indian Marine vessels [vide Statement 

... ... 226,500 No. 15(A) J. The item is a fluctuating one, 

Tarying with the number of voyages, the rates of hire, and Suez Canal charges. 
The charge has also been affected by the employment of larger and more modern 
vessels. On the whole, the increase of £37,000 up to 1906 -06 may be regarded 
as a real increase for the time being, and the fall of £12,000* since 1905-06 
as a real reduction. — " — 


29. Indian 


S89S-99 

1906*06 

1907-08 

1912*13 


30. JPassagea 

1898-99 M. 
1905-06 ... 

1907-08 
1913*13 


of officers and 
£ 

AM 10,997 

••• ••• 6,860 

• •a ••• 6,091 

••• 6,000 


others not charged to the Indian Troop 
Service . — ^The year 1898-99 was abnormal- 
ly high. The figure ordinarily fluctuates 
between £5,000 and £7,000, and the small 
recent differences need not be taken into 
account. 


31. JPurohase of horses and Misoellaneous . — The differences under this 

head represent ordinary fluctuations. 


1898*99 

1906-06 

1912-13 


• £ 
••• 18,8X6 

44,065 
••• 35,000 


Net Marine easpenditurOi Rome and India,— 1898-99 to 1912-13, 


32. The course of the Marine expenditure is obscured by changes of clas- 
sification which necessitate the consideration of the figures in the net, and by 
the peculiar treatment of stores in the earlier years. The charges have also 
been extremely fluctuating, being much affected by the varying extent of 
trooping services rendered to the Home Government and also by the varying 
amount of work performed for the Boyal Navy and Hooal Governments. The 
following table may be given : — 


1898*99, 1903*06. 1912-13. 

£ £ £ 

Net uon-Sohedule Marine expenditure... 317,301 335,141 339,961 

Deduct Ordinary stores ... ... 105,590 155,762 146,095 


Balance of non-Schedule expenditure 211,711 179,379 194,866 

other than stores. 


In 1903-04 a definite economy was effected by the abolition of the Bom- 
bay Defence Dlotilla- — a step which relieved the Indian Government of a 
large contribution payable for the use of Naval establishments. At the time of 
abolition (1903-04) this contribution stood at £61,000. In 1898-99 it accounted 
for an expenditure of £46,000. 

In 1912-13 the Marine head was also relieved by a recovery of £20,000 
from the War Office which, as explained in paragraph 11 of the Memorandum, 
has been treated as a war saving. 

Restoring this saving in 1912-13 and deducting the cost of the Rlotilla 
from the figure for 1898-99, the balance remaining for comparison is as stated 

in the margin. The increase up to 1905-06 
1905-06 179,000 IS explained by the commissioning of new 

1912-13 ... ... 215.000 and larger vessels (R.I.M.S. Hardinge ” 


• **. 0 ., from £313,810 to £301,500. 

# These items are not s^aratdy tUstingwhed in the accoonts. 



and ** Dnfferin ”), This represents a real increase of expenditure. Between 
1906-06 and 1911-12 E. I. M. pensions had risen by £11,000,— an increase of 
expenditure of which account must be taken here, as the figures in line Xof 
Statement No. 1 relate only to Army non-effective charges. The balance 
mj represent an ordinary ffnotuation. 






DIAGRAM No. 1 

COMPARISON between NET MILITARY EXPENDITURE AND HALF THE 
NET TOTAL EXPENDITURE (IMPERIAL plus PROVINCIAL) 

FROM 1884—5 to 1912—13. 


Notes: — 

(1) In the figures for military expenditure the outlay on war and similar 
operations has been deducted and war savings due to the absence of 
troops from India at the charge of the Home Government have been 
restored In the figures for total expenditure the same deduction and 
addition have been made and famine relief expenditure also has been 
deducted. The figures used are those in Statement No. / ^ , 

(2) The line«i—— represents half the total expenditure and the line —-the 
whole military expenditure. 

(3) The scale is in millions of £> to one decimal. 
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DIAGRAM No. 2 

PERCENTAGE BORNE BY NET MILITARY EXPENDITURE TO NET TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE (IMPERIAL plus PROVINCIAL) FROM 1884—6 to 1912—13. 

Notes:— 

(1) The figures are adjusted for war expenditure, war savings and famine 
relief as in Diagram No. 1. The figures used are those in Statement No. 

(2) The line"*“"*represents the varying percentage of military to total 
expenditure, so adjusted, the Iine««™“repre8ents a uniform 60% 
standard. 



60% 


40 0 % 
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ORDNANCE FACTORIES IN INDIA. 


1 beg to subtoit tbe following information wliicb it is hoped will be of 
assistance to the Army in India Committee 1912, in their inquiries regarding 
the Ordnance Factories in India. There are seven of these establishments : 

(1) The Gnn and Shell Factory, Oossipore with a branch at Ishapore. 

(2) The Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 

(3) and (4) The Ammunition Factories at Dum Dum and Kirkee. 

(fl) The Harness and Saddlery Factory at Oawnpore. 

(6) The Gun Carriage Factory at Jubbnlpore. 

(7) The Cordite Factory in the Nilgiri Hills. 

2. At the branch of the Gun and Shell Factory at Ishapore is produced 
all the brass and ou pro- nickel cartridge metal required for Q. F. gun and small 
arm ammunition, and a very large proportion of the steel required for ordnance 
purposes in India. In addition a considerable amount of steel bar and rod, 
and steel and iron castings are manufactured for other Government depart- 
ments. At the main branch at Oossipore practically all the requirements of India 
as regards fuzes, projectiles, and gun components are turned out, also a pefceait- 
age of the guns of small calibre required, and a large variety of miscellaneous 
war stores. Stores of a nature manufactured at Cossipore and requiring 
repairs are also dealt with at the main branch. 

The Rifle Factory’s work is confined to the manufacture and repairs of 
small arms and their components, also machine gun components. 

At Dam Dum is manufactured approximately half the total requirements 
of India as regards small arm and Q jB*. ammunition ; this factory also fills all 
fuzes, tubes, primers, etc , manufactured by Oossipore. The Kirkee Ammuni- 
tion Factory makes the remaining half of the requirements of India as regards 
small arm and Q. F. ammunition, and attached to the factory is a branch for 
fllling shell nith lyddite. 

At Oawnpore the manufacture entirely consists of leather and war stores in 
which leather is the principal material used. 

Juhbulpore manufactures a portion of the gun carriages required for a 
mobile artillery rearmament and is capable of supplying all the component 
parts, etc , of vehicles required for the maintenance in a state of efficiency of 
this branch of the service, it is also capable of supplying a large number of the 
miscellaneous vehicles and transport carts required in India, and of under- 
taking all carnage repair work. 

The manufacture at the Oordite Factory is confined to cordite and gun- 
cotton and the making up of cordite cartridges. 

8. I attach the following statements—** A ” which shows in the case of 
each factory the present value of the buildings, machinery, and other capital ou 
Slst March 1912. ** B ” the value of the stores in stock on 31st March 1911, 

“ O ” the numbers and cost of the salaried establishments, “ D ” the numbers 
and cost of the extra establishments, “ E ” the value of the outturn based dn 
the average for the last 3 years for which figures are available. 

4. 1 also attach a statement ** F ” showing what raw materials of a nature 
which has to be imported are held by the respective factories as a war reserve. 
These reserves are not permitted to be trenched upon except under most special 
circumstances in peace time, and are over and above the stocks of imported 
raw material required for ordinary peace expenditure, the demands for this 
latter material are so framed that there should be in stock on the 1st April 
annually, 9 months’ requirements for normal expenditure. This arrangement 


eusxio 
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is necessary, as dues of raw material from England are frequently not received 
before the Soptembor of the year in which due, sometimes later. 

6. The factories at Eum Dum, Oossi[)ore, Oawnpore and iCirkee are deve- 
lopments of establishments which have existed and where the same nature of 
manufactures has been carried out for many years past. 

The causes which led to the estahlishment of the Juhhulpore Gun Carriage 
Factory are detailed in Proceedings A , Novehaher 1896, Nos. 175-78 and B., 
October 1898, Nos. 6-9, placed below, and are summarised in Government of 
India Despatch No. 152, dated 2nd September 1908 (Proceeding B,, October 

1898, No. 9). Full information as to the establishment of the Bifle Factory 
will be found in Proceedings A., April 1901, Nos. 1379-1379-A., and Proceed- 
i'-gs A., June 1903, Nos. 260 288, and information regarding the estahlishment 
of the Cordite Factory will be found in Proceedings A., September 1894, 
Nos. 1061-63, B„ February 1896, Nos. 860-853, B., June 1896, Nos, 216-219, 
B., June 1899, Nos. 3101-30, A., April 1901, Nos. 209-248, particular attention 
being invited to Military Despatch No. 105 -Military, dated 28th September 

1899, from the Bight Hon’ble the S 'oretary of State for India to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, and Military Department Despatch No. 100, dated 12th July 

1900, in reply thereto (Proceedings A., April 1901, Nos. 218 and 232). 

6. As reg.ards the general question of manufacture of war material in India, 
I offer the following observations : — 

The present p lioy of the Government of India as stated in their Despatch 
No. 14-i, dated 27th May 1905, to the Secretary of State is “ to render India 
self-supporting as far as possible in the supply of munitions of war, ” and while 
so far as I am aware the necessity for the adoption of this policy has never 
been questioned from what may be termed the general staff point of view, the 
question has lately and frequently been raised whether the recent development 
of the ordnance factories has not resulted in India paying too high a price for 
the undoubted advantages of local production. In other words as I understand 
the position, the question from financial consideration is whether it is not 
desirable to cease the local manufacture of such stores as can be imported from 
England at less cost. This question nan, I think, be only dealt with from the 
broad point of view, that is, having regard to the present capabilities of the 
factories, is the cost of their total outturn less or greater than the co'-t of the 
similar stores imported, and if greater is the extra expenditure worth incurring. 
It is necessary to emphasize the point that the comparison should be between that 
of the whole outturn of each particular factory and the cost of similar stores 
if imported, as it is not legitimate to select items the cost of which at any parti- 
cular time may he cheaper in England than in India. Home rates of manu- 
facture vary very much from year to year, being dependent of course on the 
quantity ordered in the year, and if the fact, that at any particular time a store 
could be imported more cheaply than if locally manufactured is to fqrra a valid 
justification for the cessation of such manufacture, the result in time would 
lead to the eventual abandonment of local production, for the reason that the 
cost of manufacture of any store is the cost of tlie labour and material employed 
plus the proportion of indirect charges on the labour. It is plain therefore, 
the amount of indirect charges of each factory being approximately a fixed 
quantity and not susceptible of appreciable reduction, that the curtailment of 
output must lead to the appreciation of cost of manufacture of the remain- 
ing items^ with the resifit indicated. It is of course true that for the first few 
years, as in the case of rifles at present, the cost of production of a new manu- 
facture in India is in excess of the cost if imported. 

7. It is not possible at present to give a reliable comparison between the 
cost of locally manufactured and of imported similar stores, as till quite recently 
cost accounting in India has not been satisfactory, but an accurate comparison 
should he possible in about a year’s time owing to the recent adoption in India 
of the Home system of cost accounting. Under the old systems of accounting 
such a comparison was made in 1908, with the result that the actual saving to 
India by local manufacture in 1906-07 in the principal items selected for 
comparison -was over 11 lakhs of rupees. While I should hesitate to accept 
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that figure as tru]y representing the facts, it is inconceivahle that the oM system 
could have been so hopelessly inaccurate as to exhibit such large Savina'S 'if the 
reverse state of affairs had obtained. ° 

8. I attach a memorandum (G) by Mr. Harvey, Chief Accountant, on the 
subject of cost of Indian manufacture, with a copy of the statement therein 
referred to of comparative costs of Home and in India of certain stores The 
circumstances in which accounts were compiled in 1903-07 nere very different 
from those now existing. Capital has been largely increased, many charges 
are now gathered, which appear to have been omitted in earlier yeais. Even 
the first year’s accounts 1910-11 under the new system, are inaccurate, for we 
were gaining experience and putting charges riirht during that year. It is 
therefore a lact that satisfactory figures for cost of production will not appear 
till the accounts for 1911-12 now in hand, are completed. 

9. The comparison of totals of expenditure at Home and in India, even on 
the broadest lines, requires a complete understanding of the Home and India 
systems, or results may be very misleading Thus the pay of Eoremen and 
Assistant Eoremen are included in wages (labour) at Home, and in salaries in 
India. 


Material ” includes not only raw material hut material and components 
made up in factories, and hence contain proportions of labour and indirect 
charges, so that if the latter be heavy the value of material is enhanced. 


10. Labour in India is much cheaper than in England, approximately ^ of 
the English labour, and the proportion of supervision in manufacturing sections 
to the number of workmen is much lower than in England, viz., at — 


Gun and Shell Factory 
Am munition Factory 
Rifle Factory ... 

Gun Carriage Factory 
Compare Home factories 
R. G. F. 

R. L. 

Enfield ... 

R. C. JO. ... 


1 to 68 
1 to 44* 
1 to 61 

1 t() 87 

1 to 21 
1 to 88 
1 to 85 
1 to IS 


11. There is no doubt that for our outturn our capital value of buildings is 
high, and of machinery very high, but these were augmented for a specific 
purpose, i.e., an anticipated large war outturn. In the case of the^ machinery, 
the book value is much higher than it should he owing to the inclusion of 
“ dead stock,” and in the case of certain factories of the “ first equipment 
charges ” which at Home would have been spread over a certain outturn or a 
specified number of years. These excess charges will work down in. time, 
expenditure on new machinery being less than the depreciation written off. 


12. Shortness of work, i.e., less work than a factory is equipped for, is how- 
ever an exceedingly difficult evil to combat from the point of view of cheap 
production. Of course other fortuitous circumstances sometimes intervene, e.^., 
the introduction of the Inspection Section has temporarily disorganized matters 
and checked output, as at the Rifle Eaotory, Ishapore : difficulties in securing 
labour (e.ff., Jubbulpore) has also restricted output, but I consider a good deal 
could be done to cheapen outturn if the Government of India insisted on all 
Government departments obtaining from the factories as much of their re- 
quirements as possible which are of a nature which the factories are in a posi- 
tion to supply. 

The practically absolute stoppage of orders for Transport vehicles, harness 
and gear, for a long time past has adversely affected the production of steel, 
leather, and wood-work, and this reflects on the cost of the remaining servieo 
equipment. 
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13 It is presumed the army will before long settle down to normal denmnds 
lor articles required to maintain its efficiency (once surplus stocks are absorbed) 
and with steady orders for manufacture and capital reduced by depreciation, 
it is probable that enoomical production in this country will result. 

14. The ideal consummation of the hitherto declared policy of the Govern- 
ment of India as approved by the Secretary of State, is, I understand, to place 
India in as independent a pnsirion as regards war material as England or any 
other power can be. This ideal from the present industrial conditions of India 
cannot be reached for many years, if ever, but nothing short of proof positive 
that local production is as a whole more costly than the policy of importation, 
and if more costly that the extra cost involved is not worth paying for in view 
of the undoubted greater security afforded to the Army in India through local 
production should, I consider, impede progress to this end. This progress has 
during the last decade been rapid as a result of the Governmeut of India 
insisting on the evolution of their declared policy. Very large sums during 
that period have been devoted to the development of the factories, and though 
this development has by no manner of means placed this country in a state of 
independence, a great stride in that direction has been made. Subject to the 
hroad condition indicated above any curtailment of the factories’ present capabi- 
lities of outturn would, in my opinion, be a retrograde step, involving great 
financial loss to Government owing to the non-utilization to the fullest extent 
of personnel, buildings and machinery provided in recent years, and also a 
measure prejudicial not only to the efficiency of the army in this country, hut 
to India as a whole 

Probably all will agree that the progress of India depends in a large degree 
in inducing the semi-eduoated classes in this country to pursue industrial 
occupations as an alternative to their practically universal ambition to obtain 
employment where industrial skill is not required. The Government factories 
in this country afford facilities for the technical instruction of some 14,000 
natives under highly skilled supervision, facilities out of all proportion greater 
than any other at the disposal of Government, and from this point of view alone 
I tbinlf the question of any curtailment in production requires to be approached 
with the greatest caution. 

15. There appears to he in some quarters an erroneous impression that the 
gun and shell, the rifie, and the gun carriage and the ammunition factories 
power of outturn has been so developed, that the requirements of a general 
rearmament can be locally produced in two or three years, and consequently 
that during periods of quiescence large sections of these factories will remain 
for prolonged periods unutilized. This is far from being the case ; the develop- 
ment of these factories has only proceeded to the degree that a portion only, 
and that the smaller portion, of the requirements of rearmament can be so 
produced. It is the faot, that owing to the long time necessary to provide the 
Indian factories with materiel, plant, drawings, gauges, etc., the manufacture 
of a new rifle or of new artillery matdriel, cannot be commenced in India 
probably for a period of 18 months or two years subsequent to the commence- 
ment of manufacture at Home, and that even then the Indian factories, in the 
absence of the experience and knowledge acquired at Wool which during the 
four years or more spent iu the evolution of the pattern, cannot as rapidly get 
to Work as is the ease at Home w hen the order to conamence manufacture is 
given. The oriticism is therefore sometimes made that the Army in India 
may suffer owing to delay in not obtaining the most efficient weapon at the 
earliest possible date. This criticism xyould have weight if financial exigencies 
ever permitted of a complete rearmament being effected in a single or even 
iu two financial years. Such conditions however never obtatn, once 
manufacture is sorted in India a certain portion of the requirements, i.e , those 
for the latter period of rearmament can be as economically and as rapidly ^ven 
by the factories in India as if obtained from Home. Eor many years to come 
uUder the present conditions of developmenir of the factories, the earlier and 
larger portion of the requirements of a rearmament vJ'ill have to be obtained 
from Home. It is essential to retain the capability of local manufacture of 

proportion of requirements of rifles and artillery matdriel for a rearmament. 
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primarily from the point of view that by this means alone can extensive 
repairs to most complicated stores be effected. Complete local manufacture of 
such stores is the only guarantee that the requisite skill and experience will 
be forthcoming. 

16. The enormous cost of war materiel is a serious cause for financial 
anxiety, and the desire to control expenditure on this account within bounds, 
compatible with eflSciency, is shared in by all responsible servants of Govern- 
ment. Due weight is perhaps however not always given to the fact, when 
attention is drawn to the expansion of the Ordnance estimates, that the equip- 
ment of a battery or a modern coast defence gun costs five times approximately 
what it did not so many years ago, and till the inventor ceases to find a 
remunerative field in designing still more destructive instruments of destruction, 
expenditure must increase. 

17. While Government manufacture has in my opinion proceeded in most 
directions as far as is expedient and compatible with the present conditions 
and extent of skilled labour in India, and though it is necessary to consolidate 
our present position before making any further important forward movement, 
I must strongly deprecate any check being imposed on the present capabilities 
of the factories. With the exception of small arms for the manufacture of 
which the necessary industrial skill and facilities were not available, sixty 
years ago, from a date not long after the consolidation of our power in India, 
the primitive requirements of the Army in India were practically entirely 
locally produced. From those days up to the present the policy of self«reliance 
has been intermittently but in the main steadily pressed forward till in 1901, 
mainly on the representation of the then Military Member and the War Office, 
the Government of India decided to establish a rifle factory, and thus the 
most important of all war stores was removed from the category of those that 
could not be locally produced, 

18. In conculsion I desire to record my opinion and in doing so venture 
to make use of the words of Lord Kitchener in 1909 when the factories had 
reached their present state of development and when the policy of local 
manufacture was previously called in question : “ the position we have now 
succeeded in obtaining as regard rendering India independent of Home in time 
of war and capable of supplying locally ordnance war materiel should never 
be lost or tampered with : it is of vital importance. ” 

Simla j *1 B. 0. 0. STDABT, Major-Qeniral, 

15th June 1912. ) Direetor General of Ordnance in India. 


susesB 



Statement ehmeing value of SuOdinge, UaeUnery and other Capital on 3Ut Mareh 1913. 
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ANNEXTJEE “3.” 

Slatement showing value of Stores in Stock as per stock ledgers of each faetorv 

on 31st March 1911. 



Atnmunitiou Factory, Dam Dam 
Ammumtion Factory, Kiikee •«. 

<;!ordite Factory, Axarankada , , 

Oun damage Factory, Jabbulpore 
Gan and Shell Factory, Coasipore •«« 

Barness and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore ... 
Bifle Factory, Ishapore ... 


Total 


ANNBXURE “ 0.” 


Value of 
atorea m 
atock. 


36 , 84.948 
39 , 25,946 
13 , 11,082 
26 , 89,820 
69 , 88,317 
29 , 78,106 
16,77 680 


2 , 19 , 66,798 



Statement showing numbers and cost of the Salaried JSstablishment including 

FoUce Guards in each factory^ 1910-11. 



Ammunition Factory, Dum Dum .«• 

Ammunition Factovy, Klrkoo ••• 

Cordite Factory, AruTankadu ••• 

Gan Carriage Factory, Jabbulpore ••• 

Gan and Shell Factory, Cossipore ... 

BCarneee and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore 
Bifle Factory, Ishapore 


Numbers of 
Salaried Fs> 
iablisbment, 
including 
Police Guards. 


Tot a 




1 , 97,036 

1 , 86,876 

28 , 1,797 

2 . 09,093 

3 , 46,001 

1 , 39,098 

2 , 13,016 


16 , 71,916 
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ANNEXTJRE D ” 

Statement ahozoing numbers and coat of the ** Hxtra ’* Matahliahment in each 

factory. 



Ammunition Factory, Bum Bam 
Ammunition Factory, Kirkee 
Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu ••• 

Gan Carriage Factory, Jnbbulpore 
Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore ••• 

Hamesa and Saddlery Factory Cawnpore 
Bifle Factory, Isbapore 


Average num- 
bers o£ Extra 
Establishment 
taken from 
reports of 
1909-10. 


Cost in 1910- 11. 


13,685 




ANNEXUEE «E.” 

Statement showing the value of the yearly outturn of the various factories 
based on the average for last 3 years for which figures are available. 



Ammunition Factory, Bam Dnm 
Ammunition Factory, Kirkee »«. 

Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu ••• 

Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore 
Gun and Shell Factory Cossipore 
Harness and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore 
Bifle Factory, Ishapore 


Cost of outturn, 
».e., of articles 
made up and 
issued from 
factories (in- 
cluding certain 
components). 




1,18,75,291 









AKNEXURE « E.” 


Statement shotcing principal articles of Rato Material of Europe Supply 
maintained in Jndtan Ordnance Factories as a war reserve. 

Materials, components, semi-manufactured articles and tools, are maintained 
for the manufacture of the following required during the first year of war : — 

(o) 75 million rounds of '303 inch ball ammunition. 

(6) 16,0 CO rounds of ammunition per machine gun in coast and inland 
defences (except trans-Indus defence«). 

(c) 600 rounds per gun for 42 Batteries of Royal Horse and Field Artil- 

lery in the Field Army, plus 60 rounds per gun for 11 Batteries 
not in the Field Army. 

(d) 600 rounds per gun for 14 Mountain Batteries detailed for the Field 

Army plus 50 rounds per gun for 6 Mountain Batteries not in the 
Field Army. 

(e) 600 rounds per piece for the 3 B. E. 6-inoh Howitzer Batteries in 

the Field Army. 

(^) 260 rounds per piece for 12 Heavy Batteries in the Field Army 
(2 B. E. 30 pr. 6 B E, 4-inch and 4 B. E. 5-inch guns) and for 12 
B E. 6-inch howitzers with the Siege Train, also 60 rounds for 8 
B. E. 4-iaoh. 12 B, E. 5-inch guns, 14 B. E. 6*4-inch and 28 
B. E. 6'inoh howitzers in the movable armaments of Frontier 
Defences. 

(^) Ironwork for 7,700 seta of Q. S. pack transport harness, except 
saddles, to be kept made up at Cawnpore. 

(*) Ironwork and metal components including spanners for 2,000 Arm^ 
Transport Carts, to be kept made up at Jubbulpore. 

The reserves will be maintained as under : — 

!Earope Supply stores ••• ••• I*ull quantity. 

Stores obtained from other Ordnance Factories except 

fuzes, tubes, primers, and cordite ••• i full quantity. 

Cordite-— maintaiaed at Cordite Factory ... ••• i $> 

Fuzes, primers, and tubes, obtained from other Ordnance 
Factories ••• ••• ••• 

Local purchase stores ... *•* ••• 

The attached statement shows the principal articles of imported raw 
material which are maintaied in reserve in the various Ordnance Factories. 

Frinoipal articles of raw material of Europe supply maintained in reserves. 


Kamber or 
quantity. 

76^321 

21,000 

7,350 

1,600 

2,632 


6,730 


Item 

Aluminium, pur© 

Copper, Xng^ot ... Cwts^ 

Iron, cast, pig, special, for steel 

making. Hematite, English »«• „ 

Kiokel, pure ... ••• »> 

Bings, Copper, B. L.— 

6*4-inch and 6-ineli ... No. 

6teel, Mild, bars, round— 

6-inch ... Cwts 


Item. 

Number or 
quantity. 

Bricks, fire, o£ sorts 

... No. 

2,97,218 

Cement, Silica 

•«. Cwts. 

800 

Coke, English •.« 


4,608 

Fir© clay, English 


398 

Gannister ••• 


442 

Glyoeiine, pure 

..a «* 

1,271 

I 

Magnesium ... 

... lbs. 

1,398 

Oil Sperm 

... Galls. 

8,303 


fiXaSAlO 
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It ‘in. 

Number or 
quantity. 

Item# 

Number or 
quantity. 

Steel, Mild, bars, round—k 






1 

6i inch 

•t* 

Cwts. 

618 

Soda Nitrate, Commercial 

#,« Cwts 

j T.®05 

6 ff 

••• 

$9 

4,260 

Sodium slicate 

••• Ibij. 

11.260 

Steel, strip for chargers 


99 

7,600 

Turpentine, spirits of 

Galls. 

8,000 

Tin, ingot 


lha. 

61,740 

Wine, spirits of 

••• t. 

2,482 

Tin sheet of sizes ••• 

••• 

Nos* 

849,681 

Cotton waste for gnn cotton 

,#• Cwts. 

1,180 

Tubing, brass, solid drawn 

*«« 

B. ft. 

1 70,300 

Antimony regulus 

•t# lbs. 

216,207 

Tabing, copper solid drawn, for 
driving bands ... 

99 

13,455 

Antimony, Sulphite 

••• 9» 

8,845 

Zink cake, Birth 



6,000 

Brimstone ,,, 

Cwts. 

3,641 

Crucibles, plumbago 


No. 

8,493 

Acid picric «#. 

lbs# 

97,002 

Piercers, cartiidge, *303 inch 

tea 

99 

18,611 

Gunpowder of sorts 

99 

34,704 

Acetone, commercial 

••• 

Cwts. 

990 

Picric powder ••• 

*#• 

2,626 

Acid, Kitric, pure «•« 


lbs. 

1,644 

Cases, charger, *303 inch, 
(semi-manufactured) 

cartridge 

... No. 

3,826,000 

Barium, Nitrate pure 


99 

2.667 

Mercury ••• 

•§« lbs. 

1.616 
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ANNEXURE «G.’* 

Memorandum bp Mr. JS. B, JELarvey^ Chief Acoouniant, 

I have taken the Eaglish and India Ordnance Factories an nua l Accounts 
for the year 1909-10 and an analysis thereof gives the following factors in 
the cost of production. The value of production for India has been taken at 
the figure shewn in the printed Annual Account. It probably does not 
include stores made up for stock, but in this respect it agrees with the English 
Account which excludes from production, material made up for store such as 
billets, blooms, conversion of timber, half wroughts, etc. Moreover as by far 
the larger portion of stores made up for store are really to meet the requirements 
of extracts, the cost is included as material in the cost of outturn 

Bngland. 


Depreciation on machinery and buildings 
charged to production ... ... 

bfatenal ... ... ... 

Salaries ••a sat ••• 


Wages ... 

Miscellaneous ... 
Non-e£Eective ... 


£ £ 

158,462 

955,551 

80,863 

1,268,662 

87,645 

29,190 Production 2,469, 873 


Total ... 2,469,878 2,469 873 


The approximate percentage of the various factors to the total cost of 
production is as follows ; — 

Depreciation on machinery and buildings charged to production ... 6 per cent. 


Material 

s • • 

• a a 

• • • 

• •• 


89 


Salaries 


• •• 



CCC 

1 


Wages 

• •• 

• •• 

a • « 

• • a 

ccc 

61 

n 

Miscellaneous 

«#« 



• • • 

• a • 

2 

9$ 

Kon-eSective 


see 

• •• 



1 

it 





Total 

• «« 

100 





' India. 








Be. 

Ac 

£ 

Bs. 

A. 


Depreciation on machinery and build- 
ings charged to production ... 

li,87,477 11 

6 

79,165 


Material ... ••• «.• 

68,01,588 4 

9 

420,106 


Salaries and Exchange Compensation 
Allowance ... ••• 

16,87,872 16 

9 

105,826 


Wages *.• ••• ••• 

f 

25,33,521 11 

1 

168,901 


2,94,523 11 

7 

19,685 


Miscellaneous and adjustments s 

1,57,668 0 

9 

10,511, 

1,23,81,644 1 10 

Non-effective ... ••• 

2,69,401 10 

5 

17,960 

Production 

£822,108 


...1,23,31,644 1 10 822,103 


Total 


822,103 



X2 


The approximate percentage of the various factors to the total cost of 
production is : — 

Depreciation on machinery and buildings charged to produotion 10 per cent. 


Material 
Salaries ••• 

Wages •• 
Miscellaneous 
Non-effective •«« 


• • ft 


• •• 

51 


ft ft * 

IS 


ft •• 

20 


• •• 

4 


• ft ft 

2 



Total ... 100 


It will be seen tbat where as in England only 10 per cent of the cost of 
production is represented by expenses other than wages and material, spent 
either directly or indirectly in producing outturn, in India these expenses repre- 
sent nearly 30 per cent of the total cost of production. 

It is undeniable tbat the Indirect Expenditure in India is enormously high 
but the real point to be determined is whether the cost of labour and material 
in India is so much less than in England that an addition of 3/7 tbs to the 
former is in the aggregate less than the corresponding labour and material cost 
in England plus an addition of l/9th. So far as I have been able to make a 
comparison, labour in India Ordnance Factories costs about 36 per cent of that 
in England, but on the other hand material is some 25 per cent dearer. 

On this basis we get the following results - 

England, India. 

... 100* 86 *Wa.geB and material 

are not of equal value 
however. 

... IfO* 126 

... 8/7 of 161 for 

... 22 other escpenses 69 

Total ... 280 


Wag-ea... 

Material ... 

1/9 of 200 

for other expenses ... 


Bearing in mind that India Ordnance Factories costs include appreciable 
expenditure incidental to inspection, packing, issuing, store-keeping and book- 
keeping from which English Ordnance Factories costs are exempt, and that if 
importation were resorted to, English costs would he inflated by the addition 6f 
Departmental expenses, freight, landing, and other transport charges, the balance 
of "advantage is probably on the side of manufacture in India. The margin 
however is small, and the urgent need in India is to cut indirect expenditure as 
much as possible. 

I attach a comparative statement shewing the English and India cost in 
labour, material, and Indirect charges of certain stores made both in the Home 
and India Factories. This statement is only illustrative, since in only a few 
cases have I the English costs in detail. 
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Statement showing comparative cost in Zabour, Material, and Indirect Expenditure of 
certain stores manufactured both in Some and Indian Ordnance Factories. 



JRifles, shorit Marh II L 


Bauds, outer 


Barrels 




•a* 


IM «•« 


Bolts, Breeoli *<4 

BoUs, looking tet 

Bolts, stock •e« 




«a« not 


«ei 


Caps, nos© mi 

Cooking, pieces too •«« 

Guards, Hand, Front «ei «« 

Guards, Trigger ••• 

Heads, Breeck, Bolt ••• 

Magazines ••• ••• 

Plates, Butt ••• •«* ••• 

Protectors, sigkt, Back nu 

Stocks, Butt «M '•* 

Stocks, Fore-end 


«t« »•» 


«#• ••• 


f«* ••• 


Cutt-ofFa,, 


•** 


••• W 



Labour. 

Material, 


■■Ill 

£ t. d. 

£ 

0 0 4 

o 

o 

I 

0 0 3 

o 

o 

E 

0 9 3 

0 10 

I 

0 6 2 

0 2 11 

E 

0 4 11 

oil 

I 

0 3 9 

0 2 8 

E 

0 1 11 

0 0 3 

I 

0 15 

0 0 11 

E 

0 0 3 

o 

o 

OH 

I 

0 0 2 

0 0 1 

E 

0 0 2 

0 0 5 

I 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 

E 

0 17 

0 0 5 

I 

Oil 

0 0 9 

E 

0 0 7 

0 0 1 

1 

0 0 4 

0 0 1 

E 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

I 

0 0 2 

0 0 9 

E 

0 1 1 

0 0 3 

I 

0 0 11 

0 0 7 

E 

0 0 11 

0 0 1 

I 

0 0 7 

0 0 2 

E 

Oil 

0 0 2 

I 

0 0 8 

0 0 6 

E 

0 0 9 

0 0 6 

I 

0 0 6 

0 16 

E 

0 0 6 

0 0 1 

1 

0 0 a 

0 0 1 

E 

0 0 7 

0 17 

1 

0 0 3 

0 2 0 

E 

0 14 

0 2 8 

I 

0 0 7 

0 8 8 

E 

0 0 6 

0 0 1 

I 

0 0 6 

0 0 1 

E 

I 

0 16 

0 12 

0 0 i 

ft* 


Indirect. 

Total. 

£ s, d. 

£ r, da 

0 0 3 

0 0 7i 

0 10 

0 1 8i 

0 6 6 

0 16 8 

12 1 

1 11 2 

0 3 6 

0 9 5 

0 13 10 

10 3 

0 1 4 

0 3 9 

0 6 3 

0 7 7 

0 0 2 

0 0 6i 

0 0 9 

0 0 Ilf 

0 0 1 

0 0 8J 

0 0 6 

0 0 8 

0 1 1 

0 8 1 

0 4 8 

0 6 1 

0 0 6 

oil 

0 13 

0 18 

0 0 4 

0 13 

0 0 9 

0 18 

0 0 9 

0 2 1 

0 3 6 

0 6 0 

o 

o 

0 17 

0 2 8 

0 3 0 

0 0 9 

0 2 0 

0 2 2 

0 8 3 

0 0 6 

0 18 

0 1 10 ; 

0 3 8 

0 0 4 

0 0 10 

0 0 7 

0 0 10 

0 0 4 

0 2 6 

0 12 

0 8 6 

0 0 11 

0 4 11 

0 2 3 

0 6 6 

0 0 4 

0 011 

0 13 

0 2 2 

0 10 

0 2 65 

A 1 



Assembling 




••• 






u 


Item. 


) 

Labour. 

Material* 

Indirect, 

Total. 



£ e- d. 

dB St dt 

£ s, dt 

£ St d» 

. Cartridges, Small Arms icUl, '303 inch ammmitioin— 






C B 

26 8 3 

77 B i 

19 7 8 

123 1 1 

Bullets, per 100,000 •*• **• •« ••• 

I 

6 10 7 

105 14 0 

13 6 1 

124 10 8 

f 

B 

49 6 11 

121 14 0 

35 6 10 

206 7 9 

Casesi per 100,000 «*• •»* ^ 

I 

12 4 9 

138 9 9 

“ 32 10 10 

183 9 4 

f 

E 

6 13 10 

6 6 11 

6 1 11 

19 1 8 

Caps, per 100,000 *<• ••• ••• i 

I 

12 4. 

4 19 4 


9-2 2 

Cartridges^ Q, F. 13 and IS-pr, (per 100) a 






c 

E 

1 1 11 

0 15 0 


2 18 1 

Primexs, peroussioa, empty, 13 aud 18-pr. **• j 

I 

0 14 9 

14 4 

1 18 1 

3 17 2 

f 

E 

0 11 2 

10 0 

0 7 8 

1 18 10 

Clips, Oaxtridge 18-pr. tti ••• i 

I 

0 4 11 

0 19 3 

0 18 5 

2 2 7 

< 

E 

0 11 0 

0 18 3 

0 7 6 

1 16 9 

Clips, Cartridge 13*pr. .»• »»# 

I 

0 S 2 

0 14 10 

0 15 2 

1 15 2 

f 

E 

6 7 7 

11 7 10 

6 19 8 

22 15 1 

Cases, empty, 13-pr. Q. I** •#* ••• j 

I 

1 

2 3 7 

14 1 6 

8 4 3 

24 9 3 

f 

B 

18 19 iO 

14 7 11 

20 6 0 

♦63 13 9 

Shell, shrapuel, empty, 18-pr. ,«i •#. J 

1 

6 18 7 

24 7 0 

27 6 9 

58 12 4 

C 

E 

16 7 11 

11 4 11 

18 3 8 

45 16 6 

Shell, shrapnel, empty, 13-pr. «„ ••* •••J 

I 

6 3 0 

15 4 9 

22 4 6 

43 12 3 

C 

E 

5 9 5 

11 16 1 

6 2 4 

23 7 10 

Cases, empty, 18-pT. Q. F. #•« ••• \ 

I 

2 4 2 

13 6 9 

8 17 8 

24 8 7 

Ordnance Q F* 






( 

E 

99 2 3 

79 1 7 

213 19 5 

392 3 3 

Ordnance, Q.F. 18-pr. «m •*( •• j 

I 


106 13 9 

114 0 5 

260 16 3 

SO 1 1 

( 

E 

0 7 3 

0 0 4 

0 12 0 

0 19 r 

Qatoh, retaining, Breech, screw .** ' j 



0 0 li 


1 8 

, I 

0 7 0 

1 1 7 

C 

E 

1 16 3 

0 3 0 

3 5 4 

5 4 7 

Extractors ti« tt* ••o 



0 1 10 



1 

0 16 10 

2 19 8 

8 13 4 

f 

E 

8 18 

0 17 10 

16 10 11- 

24 10 6- 

SeOTews Breech •«« .** ••• m.j 



12 9 



1 

1 lo 9 

6 7 11 

9 6 5 

< 

i ® 

4 9 4 

0 2 7 

7 4 7 

11*16 6 

Strikers •»» *•* ••• ••• j 






L I 

1 19 1 

0 10 

7 3 10 

9 8 11 

, 1 

r I 

1 1 16 3 

0 3 0 

3 5 8 

6 4 11 

Ordnance Q. "F. 13-pr Extracts j 


[ 0 16 2 

0 3 3 

2 12 8 

1 3 

8 12 1 

Ordnandi B* L* Sdnefh 


^ 8 4 9 

0 4 0 

14 9 4 

22 18 1 

Iiocks E. and F*,,, §tt *•# 

J , 





t ^ 

L 6 5 3 

0 4 4 

12 19 6 

19 9 1 


• TO&<K3»t is takeA fromtlie aocountsof afew ago asit show’s the detail of labour and material* The acoounta for 
gr?o the toW ooit ae £ b9*lX^8* 
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Note regarding the manufacture of rifles and fleld guns in India. 

By Majob,-Genbeaii Sie Malcolm Geovee (late) Seobbtaet to the 
Goveenmbnt oe India in the Aemt Bepaetment. 
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THE M;A.NUEA0TUB,E OE rifles and field guns in INDIA. 


On the 26th An^st 1900, in a note to the Director-General of Ordnance 
in India, The Hon’ble Military Member (General Sir E. ollen) raised the 
question of manufacturing small arms in India. He pointed out that if the 
Amir and the Nepal Durbar could manufacture Martini-Henry s we should also 
be able to do so, remembering the cheapness of labour and the fact that suitable 
sites were available owing to the reduction of black powder factories. He 
considered that it might possibly suit a private firm to erect a manufactory for 
us out here as we had to depend largely upon the trade for our supply of arms 

2. The Director General of Ordnance in India (General Wace), in a note 
dated 20th September 1900, replied that the manufacture of small arms in 
India had never been seriously thought of before. He considered that, given a 
suitable European staff, the manufacture of rifles was practicable and should 
prove a success, that suitable steel for the purpose could be made at Oossipore 
and that Ishapore was a suitable site. He based requirements on the assump- 
tion that we should in future maintain our own reserves by manufacture, and 
cease to import barrels and all components of arms, and was of opinion that a 
factory should be established ou a basis of manufacture of 25,000 rifles 
annually. This number was evidently to meet ordinary wastage and not to 
re-arm. He claimed the following advantages if the proposal were carried 
out ; — 

(1) Independence of Home supply to a very considerable extent as 
regaids rifles, and entire independence as regards replacement of 
component parts of rifles. 


(2) Economy. 

(3) The presence of a much needed staff of experts to advise in aU 

matters relating to the repair and condemnation of small arms. 

3 The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Finance Department (Sir E. Law), 
in his note of the 3rd October, said that the proposal was well worth consider- 
in'^ from the military point of view, whilst from the general standpoint it was 
b ifi rhly important since it would encourage industries and training skilled men 
in India. He thought however, that we could hardly offer sufficient induce- 
ment to private enterprise. 

4i. TTia Excellency the "Viceroy (Lord Curzon) on the 11th January 
noted that the proposal offered the strongest recommendations. 

He brought out strongly the advantage of being independent of Home supply 
and said that if we hid a big war in Indm simultaneously with two oonhn- 
gencies :~(1) that we had temporarily lost 

British army was engaged elsewhere and we had e:^u8ted all the reserves 
S at Homl-we should be iu a- unenriable position m tha event 
of our own suppUes giving out. Ho gave orders that the proposals should be 
thoroughly threshed out. 

5. The proposal was considered in Council for the first category 
R^.'hAdiilp in March 1901. It was accepted for half a lakh to make a begin- 
ning“ Wffie lSmbi asked the Director-General of Ordnance to 

consider and indicate the steps to be taken. 
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India Office, wHoh was daied tbe 20tli February 1901. This letter pointed out 
that owinc' to the great demands for rifles due to the South African War, tho 
reserves m Euglaud had fallen below the proper strength, and went on to 
say that some years would pass before the supply of new rifles for the require- 
ments of the Imperial Army could be met, without taking into consideration 
the requirements of the Navy, India and the Colonies The letter after offering 
the suggestion that it was a matter for the consideration of the Government of 
India whether a small arms factory sufficient to meet the requirements of India 
including the conversion of the rifles in the hands of the troops should he 
established in India, concluded with the words “ the Commander-in-Ohief 
urges the importance of India being self-supporting as regards arms, in view of 
the difficulty which might be experienced in keeping India supplied in the 
event of war with a European Naval power, Mr. Brodrick therefore thinks it 
right to bring this question to the consideration of the Secretary of State for 
India.” The Secretary of State in the same despatch said that he would 
further address the Government of India on the important suggestion contained 
in the War Office letter quoted above. 

7. The Gkivernment of India was therefore addressed again on the subject 
on the 14th June 1901, in which their despatch of the 28th of March which 
had been received in the meantime, was acknowledged and the proposal 
sanctioned. In this letter the Secretary of State emphasized the difficulty 
which was being experienced in obtaining any consideiable quantity of small 
arms in England especially in times of pressure, and stated that it afforded a 
strong argument in favour of the measure and illustrated the importance of 
making India as far as possible self-supporting in this respect. 

8 The following are a few extracts of a note, dated 30th May 1909, of 
General Mahon’s (Director General of Ordnance) in reply to a note of Mr. 
Ashmore’s, dated the 9th January 1909, in which the latter stated that the 
expenses of local manufacture in ordnance factories which were growing 
annually would leveal the fact that it has not lead to economy, but rather to 
extra expenditure : — 

tl) *' In reviewing the question of manufacture in peace time there are 
other considerations besides the mere question of whether certain 
ai tides are made at a nominally cheaper rate than the imported 
value. It should not be difficult to conclude that the greater 
part of the outturn, f.e., that which relates to field artillery and 
small arms ammunition harness, saddlery, and vehicles must he 
continued, and as a consequence the establishments necessary to 
maintain this manufacture must be paid for. If this is the case, 
to reduce the outturn by the items which enquiry may show to 
slightly or even considerably exceed imported rates, is a question 
which can be approached from two sides. If reduced, the propor- 
tion of the indirect charges which they hear must fall on the 
articles retained, and their normal cost rises. It would seem 
more economically sound in such cases to regard the exjrenditure 
merely as one of labour and material and exclude the establish- 
ment charges which must be paid for in any case. From this 
point of view it is certain that no article, he it what it may, can 
he imported for less than it can be manufactured locally.’* 

(2) “ I think there is little doubt that ordnance manufacture is very 
heavily burdened (more so than in England) in respect of certain 
charges over which I have no control. For example, deprecia- 
tions on buildings cost local outturn over 4J per cent of the 
total, against under 2 per cent in England. Superannuation 
charges cost me 2 per cent against about 1 per cent, in England.” 

9. On the question of the manufacture of field guns in India, the Secretary 
of State in a despatch, dated 29th April 1904, forwarded a letter from the War 
Office to the Under Secretary of State for India. In this letter the Secretary of 
State for War said that though the manufacture of field guns in India would 
undoubtedly to some extent be prejudicial to the Ordnance factories and to 
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private mannfacttiring firms at Home, advantages would be gained by extend- 
ing the sources of supply of warlike materiel within the Empire, and by 
making India more independent than she now is. The Secretary of State for 
War considered therefore, that the proposal should be given effect to. 

10. In a note by the i)resent Hon’ble the Finance Member, dated 7th May 
1911, on the Annual Administration Report of the Ordnance Department in 
India for the oflBcial year 1909-10, he states ** I quite realize the necessity for 
India to be able to manufacture her own ammunition, or, again, her own 
leather and carriage work for which we have the raw material on the spot. 
But it is essential from the military point of view that she should also be abie 
to manufacture her own rifles and her own guns ? To take the case of rifles, 
this is a military requirement for the supply of which enormous establishments 
both public and private, exist at Home. It is quite possible I suppose to main- 
tain in India a reserve of any desired magnitude. The rifle itself is a weapon 
which is liable to frequent change. The whole of the experimenting and so 
forth for new weapons is done at Home and not out here. Why cannot we in 
this case rely on the Home market ? ” 

11, It is added for information that : — 

Bs. 

(a) The present value of the Bifle Factory buildiugs is as 

nearly as possible ... ... .„ 19 lakhs. 

(ft) The value of the machinery ... ... ... ]7 „ 

(c) The value of the stores in stock ... ... 16 ,, 

Total ... 61 „ 

Bs. 

The monthly cost of the permanent establishmeut is approximately 15,000 
The onnunl cost of the arti&cers ... ... ... 4,50,000 

The present cost of the short rifles if imported from England is about 
Rs 63-0-0. 

The cost manufactured at Ishapore was : — 

Bs. A. p. 

In 1908-09 ... ... ... 241 ^4 0 

In 1909-10 ... ... ... 109 8 0 

In 1910-11 ... ... ... 99 8 6 

The figures for 1911-12 are not yet available ofiBicially, but are estimated 
at something less than Rs. 90. 

12. The method of arriving at the above prices is as under : — 

Direct labour in manufacture 
plus 

Materials actually expended 
plus 

Shop charges, i,e. coal, power, etc. 
plus 

General charges 

The general charges include the ’cost of all permanent establishments, 
depreciation on buildings (3 per cent), depreciation on the plant (10 per cent), 
superannuation allowances, pensionary charges, etc,, etc. 

M. H. S. Grover,--l-6-12. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Note containing a consideration of the force required to deal with a general 
rising of the tribes on the I!3orth-West frontier at the instigation or 
with the active assistance of the Afghans. 

Bt the Chie? oe the Genehae Staef. 
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Force required to deal with a general rising ol the tribes on the North-West 

Frontier and Afghanistan. 


1. The situation above mentioned might arise either simultaneously, in 
accordance with a preconceived plan engineered at Kabul, or, as a result of 
spasmodic risings culminating in a state of affairs similar to that of 1897, with 
the addition of such active participation from beyond the Durand Line as would 
make it imperative for the Government of India to take offensive measures 
against Afghanistan, in order to exact reparation and to restore peace. 

2. The total force estimated as requisite to deal simultaneously with all the 
various tribes along the North-West Frontier, and at the same time put into opera- 
tion the existing plan for the invasion of Afghanistan, is shown in detail in Annexure 
A. This table shows the force required for each separate plan of campaign, 
framed at Army Headquarters to deal with a tribe or group of tribes as an indepen- 
dent operation ; but the total of these forces can be considerably reduced owing to 
the mutual support that would be afforded to each other by bodies of troops 
operating in adjoining sections of the tribal country. 

It is clear that this sum total of 15 Divisions, even if considerably reduced, 
cannot be made available, nor would our existing transport resources in India 
suffice for its equipment and maintenance ; we must therefore consider how far the 
situation under discussion can be dealt wdth by limiting our action in certain 
theatres, in order to develop strength at other and more essential points. 

3. Discussing first the case of a simultaneous rising engineered at Kabulj 
we may say that, the Aghans being the instigators of the trouble as well as our 
most formidable opponents, it would at first sight appear advisable to adopt de- 
fensive measures against the tribes and strike as heavily as possible against Af- 
ghanistan. 

It is doubtful, however, if an advance on Kabul could be safely undertaken 
on the Northern and Central Lines with actively hostile and unsubdued tribes on 
both fianks of the advance. 

4. The question of adopting defensive measures in the north, while striking 
at Kabul by a line of less resistance m'd Kandahar and Ghalzni, therefore require* 
consideration. 

The following are the salient points regarding this line of action : — 

(а) According to existing plans, it is considered that a force of 1 Division 

and two Cavalry Brigades would be sufficient to occupy Kandahar, 
and that this operation could be carried out within about a month 
from the order to concentrate. 

(б) The 5' 6" gauge railway from Chaman might reach Kandahar in three 

months from the date of work commencing. 

(c) The distance from Kandahar to Kabul is 310 miles, the road being 

suitable for wheeled traffic. 

(d) The TYiinimnTTi force, t.e., 2 Divisions and 2 Cavalry Brigades, exclusive 

of Line of Communication troops, which would suffice for an advance 
on Kabul from Kandahar, could not be supported at a distance of 
300 miles by a line of animal transport, and therefore an advance 
on Kabul could not be made until a line of rail had beeu constructed 
for at least halE the distance from Kandahar via Ghazni. 

(e) While the country north of Kandahar may be classed as moderately 

'' ^ easy for railway construction, yet with an average rate of ^ mile 

a day, half the distance, 150 miles, would take 10 months. Assum- 
ing therefore the advance over the remaining distance to be main- 
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taiced by a line of animal transport the occupation of Kabul by 
this route could not be anticipated in less than a year fcom the out- 
break of hostilities. 

It is true that an advance from Kandahar on Kabul might co3iceivably be 
assisted by co-operation, and the opening of lines of supply, via the Tochi or 
Kurram routes, but this vrould demand the provision of a very large amount of 
aninoal transport as well as the subjugation of the tribes on those routes. If some 
such co-operation were contemplated it would be simpler and quicker to advance 
on Kabul from those directions ah imtio, thus avoiding the long detour and conse- 
quently delay due to advancing via Kandahar. 

The effect of remainiixg on the defensive in the north, while such protracted 
operations against Kabul from the south were in progress would also be dangerous 
from the point of view of prestige, both along the frontier and in India. This plan 
of operations is, therefore, discarded without fm’ther comment. 

5. It having been thus decided that it would be inadvisable either to attempt 
a direct advance on Kabul before the intervening tribes had been subdued, or to 
remain on the defensive on the north, while attacking from Kandahar, the follow- 
ing course is suggested : — 

(i) to deal first wdth those tribes, whose strength and geographical position 
render them most formidable, or who lie along our route to Kabul j 

(w) to defeat any Afghan forces which may appear in tribal territory, 
and to occupy a position from which we can prevent help from 
Kabul reaching the tnbesmen ; 

(in) to adopt defensive measures in less important localities ; 

{iv) meanwhile to bring in direct pressure to bear on the Amir by occupying 
Kandahar, with the possible intention of further advance should 
circumstances render it desirable. 

6. To arrive at an estimate of the feasibility of the above measures and of 
the force required, we may consider the situation of the various tribes enumerated 
in Annexure A. 

(i) Swatis, Bunerwals and Bajauris. — Owing to the probable isolation of 
our posts on the Malakand and the possibility of the disturbance, if 
unchecked, spreading northwards to Chitral, we could not refrain 
from ofiensive operations in this area, requiring a field force of about 
one Division. 

{ii) Mohmands. — ^It is probable also that offensive operations will be un- 
avoidable in this section owing to the power of the tribe for aggres- 
sion into the Peshawar plain, their position on the flank of the IQiyber 
line of advance and to the probability of Afghan forces assisting 
in such aggression. Force required 1 Division in this case also. 

(m) Afridis and OraJezais. — ^As these are most powerful border tribes, who 
can threaten both our Korthern and Central Lines of advance, the 
plan of operations for the invasion of Tirah should be put into ex- 
ecution. Force required about 2|- Divisions. 

{iv) Kohat Pass Afridis. — ^Though occupying an important strategical 
position, this tribe is very vulnerable. They might be dealt with by 
flying columns from Peshawar and Kohat, during the mobilization 
of the Ti"ah Field Force and a separate force need not be detailed, 

{v) Mahmuds. — ^Though powerful and truculent, this tribe does not occupy 
a position from which it can do much harm. The Bannu and Dera- 
jat Brigades, reinforced by 1 Battahon each should be able to prevent 
serious aggression on the part of the Mahsuds and other Wazirs along 
the border, without undertaking an invasion of tribal territory. If 
necessary, the Tochi and Gomal Agencies might be evacuated, as 
a lesser e-^ than that of having to detail troops to keep open com- 
munications in these valleys. The addition of 1 Cavalry Brigade to 
each of these Frontier Brigade areas would practically ensure the 
maintenance of order along the border. 
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7. As regards prc''imin?.ry action against the Afghans, it would be most impor- 
tant to hold the exit from the Khyber at Dakka, both for reasons of prestige and 
because from Dakka we could intercept aid in men and munitions intended for the 
Afridis. 

One Division and one Cavalry Brigade should suffice for this purpose. 

As soon as operations against the Afridis and Mohmands had been well started 
this force could advance to Jalalabad, vith the addition of 1 Division in support at 
the exit of the Khyher, the line through the pa^s being safeguarded/ to a 
great extent by the operations against the tribes. The occupation of Jalalabad 
would have considerable moral effect along the frontier and would cut ofi the 
Mohmand country from help from Afghanistan. 

8. The occupation of Kandahar would in the meantime be undertaken by 
1 Division and 2 Cavalry Brigades with Army Troops, as detailed in the existing 
plan for this operation. 

9. The total force required for these operations would thus amount to — 

Operations on Malakand . . . . . . 1 Division. 

„ against Mohmands . . . . . . 1 „ 

„ in Tirah . . . . . . • . 2f Divisions. 

Protective measures on Bannu and Derajat Borders. . 2 Cavalry Brigades, 2 Battalions 

and existing garrisons. 

Occupation of Jalalabad . . . . . . 1 Cavalry Br^ade, 2 Divisions. 

Occupation of Kandahar . . . . . . 2 Cavalry Brigades, 1 Division* 

With the addition of certain 

artillery and engineer units. 

Line of Communication Troops to Kandahar . . Cavalry Regiments, 1 Infantry 

Brigade. 

In addition as fighting would be in progress from the Malakand to the 
Kurram Valley, it would probably be necessary to place 1 Division and 1 
Cavalry Brigade in reserve in the 1st and 2nd Divisional Areas making a total of — • 
9 Divisions, 

6 Cavalry Brigades, 

IJ Cavalry Regiments, 

2 Infantry Battalions, 

and certain additional artillery and engineer units, 

pltis the exisring garrisons of the Baimu and Derajat Brigades required for defensive 
measures on these borders and minus a proportion of field artillery units, which 
could not be usefully employed in tribal territory. 

The above is iiTespective of forces required for internal security in India, a.nd 
to a certain extent coniingent on some nnits detailed for that purpose being nade 
available fox active operations. Imperial Service Troops might, however, replace 
some of those detailed above for the field. 

10. In the above estimate the possibility of operations south of the Comal 
and in Baluchistan has not been provided for. Should disturhaaces break out 
in this direction, it is probable that the advance on Kandahar would have to be 
abandoned for the time, and the tribes dealt with by the troops detailed for that 
part of the plan. 

11. As regal ds the order in which the various operations indicated above 
should be tmdertaken, it is probable that this will be dictated by events in tribal 
territory and in Afghanistan, but it will be impjortant, from all points of view, to 
occupy Dakka as early as possible, and this operation should be undertaken by 
the first Division availahle, irrespective of the mobilization of forces to invade 
tribal territories. 

12. The course of events will determine our subsequent action, but as the 
operations against the tribes are completed one of the main difficulties of an 
advance on Kabul will have disappeared, and it is probable that the existing 
plan of campaign for that operation could be carried out with the forces already 
employed. 
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In this case the Divisions from the Malakand and Mohmand countries might 
be used to support the advance from Jalalabad on the Northern Line and those 
from Ticah might move to Parachinar for use on the Central Line. 

13. Should the different tribes rise not simidtaneou&ly, but more or less in 
succession, the force required would be approximately the same, except that if the 
first disturbance occurred in Waziristan, we should have commenced operations 
by sending 1 Division to that area. This would involve the use of an extra Divi- 
sion m aking a theoretical total of 10 Divisions, if we adhered to the plan already 
detailed. But as we have not got this number of field Army Troops, we should 
have to economise in other directions by either dispensing with the Reserve Divi- 
sion or adopting defensive measures in other directions according to circumstances. 

14. As the most difficult probable combination of conditions has been as- 
sumed, and as other variations would probably involve lesser complications and 
the employment of a smaller number of troops it is not deemed necessary to discuss 
them in this paper. 

15. In framing the above plan it has been considered that no increase to 
the numbers of troops for the invasion of any section of tribal territory would be 
required as a result of the active assistance of the Afghans. If, as suggested, 
Dakka is promptly occupied, Afghan troops will be chary of venturing in large 
numbers into tribal territory owing to the danger to their line of retreat. 

Further, Afghan organization is scarcely capable of maintaining an extended 
line of supply into tribal territory and Afghan reinforcements would expect to live 
on the country. This would soon cause resentment in territory where supplies are 
aheady scanty and it is improbable therefore that large numbers of Afghans will 
be encountered there. 


Considerable assistance in arms and ammunition would, however, be affo:ded 
until we could intercept the supply. 

16. The total number of troops required for the operations as detailed in 
paragraph 9, is approximately, 134,000 combatants, fighting strength 97,200 rifles, 
14,000 sabres and 300 guns. This is 14,000 in excess of the estimate given in 
the Report of the Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence on the Military Require- 
ments of the Empire (India). 

It wiU be observed that this plan only contemplates, in the first instance 
a hmited offensive against Afghanistan and further confines us to a strict defen- 
sive along the Waziristan border. 

This force is, however, considered to be the minimum with which the situa- 
tion could be met, for any attempt to economise troops by further limiting 
our offensive in any section would probably result in increasing our difficulties 
later, owing to the loss of prestige and encouragement to increased effort on the 
part of our enemies, which such defensive attitude would entail 

P. LAKE, Lieutenant-General, 


2m July 191£. 


Chief of the General Staff. 
O’M. C(REAGH). 
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AHNEXUEE A. 


Statement, compiled from existing plans of operations, showing forces required for operations 
against Afghanistan and the tnbes on the North-West Frontier. 


Plan of operations. 


Afqhakistait. 

(1) Occupation of Kandahar 

(2) Occupation of Kabul . . 

(3) Beserve in India 

(4) Line of Communication : 
(a) Peshawar-Kabul .. 

(&) Thal-Kabul 

(c) Chaman-Kandahar 


Kouct-West Prontibb. 

( 1) Swatis, Bunerwals, Ba- 
]auns. 

(2) Mohmands 

(3) AM^y^a^dOrakzais 
(Tirah). 

(4) Zakka Khel Afridis 

(5) Kohat Pass Afridis 

(6) Mahsuds 


Divisions. 

Cavalry 

Brigades. 

Other units. 

1 

2 


4 

2 

• • 

1 

(«) 


li 

•• 

1 Cavalry Begiment* 

1 

1 

2 Cavalry Begiments* 

1 Battalion Pioneers. 

1 Infantry Brigade. 

• • 

1 

IJ Cavalry Begi- 

ments.’*' 


r 

1 Infantry Brigade. 

8J 

4 \ 

1 Pioneer Battalion. 


L 

4 Cavalry Begiments*. 

U 

. • 

• • 

1 

. • 

• • 

2f 

•j* 

1 Begiment Cavalry 

It 


• • 

i 

«rvi 

• • 

1 

• • 

2 Battalions Infantry 



1 Battalion Pioneers. 



1 Begiment Cavalry. 

61 


2 Battalions Infantry. 



1 Battalion Pioneers. 



2 Begiments Cavalry. 


— ^Figures are calculated as follows ; — 

1 Brigade with proportion of divisional troops 
1 Battalion u ti n 99 


Bemabks. 


(a) A reserve in cavalry is not included ; the four 
remaining cavalry brigades are available for 
t^iis purpose, one as an immediate reserve 
and three after the requirements of internal 
defence have been met* 


t Included in (3), so excluded from totals. 


f DivMoni 
Division. 
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